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Marzani was convicted in 1948| The director said he permitted 
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partment superior he never had|burg because he “made a very sat- 
ae connect ed with the Commu-|isfaetarv adiustment there” and his! 
He was sel ntenced toi 
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FOREWORD 


I have spent this Sunday 
We Can Be Friends, I am honored to be asked to 
foreword. It is the most complete revelation which has yet 
been written of the conspiracy to involve this nation in a 
Third World War with the Soviet Union as our chief op- 
ponent. 


in reading Carl Marzani’s book, 
write a 


Carl Marzani is 
greed and duplicit 


this 


the man to produce 
~ He grew up in a workin 


exposure of 
s family in 
His father was 
an Italian immigrant who escaped from Mussolini’s Italy in 
1923, after refusing to take a loyalty oath. Young Marzani 
worked for his schooling, fought against Franco in Spain and 
is a veteran of the Second World War. He is a graduate of 
Williams College in America and Oxford University in Eng- 
land. He once taught at New York University. He has tra- 
velled widely over Europe and Asia. 


the poverty of a Pennsylvania mining dis 


For years 
Department, 


he was in government service in the State 
the Office of Strategic Services and other in- 
telligence agenci He picked the targets for the Doolittle 
raid on Tokyo and served under tap military leaders in the 
United States, England and Italy, sistant 
divisional chief in United States Intelligence agencies, under 
Roosevelt and Truman. His work and loyalty were checked 
in 1942 and 1943 by the FBI, the Civil Service Commission, 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, Army Intelligence, and the 
security branch ef-the Office of Strategic Services. He re- 


functioning as as 


a 


voluntarily from go fice in 1946 


amer 


d im- 


ately began to speak on the Cold War and to criticize 
foreign policy 
He made a film for the United Electrical Workers, 


“Deadline-for Action,” called the best educational film ever 
gotten out by a labor union, This film which was documented 


s immediately criticized as “commun- 
cked by the press and certain corporations 
in it. Within a few months Marzani was indicted 
a false statement in 1946 as to his alleged mem- 
p in the Communist Party in 1940. At his trial the 
t 


and named names wa 


and atte 


mentione 
for makin; 


ber 


Governme 
in 


used only professional witnesses, one of whom 
similar case was indicted for perjury and later went 


insane 


Marzani was not charged with sedition, treason or perjury, 
ted and sentenced to a federal penitentiary 
s. The Court of Appeals threw out nine of the 
The other two counts were carried to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States which divided four to four 
on the question. The menace to civil liberties was so clear 
that the court took the very unusual course of allowing a 
rehearing. Again the vote was a tie and Marzani went to 
prison, in what Congressman Sabath called “the latest sordid 
episode in the decline of human freedom in our beloved 
country.” 


yet he was co: 
for three year 
eleven coun 


Persecution did not stop here. Usually a three year sen- 
tence is eligible for parole within a year. Marzani was im- 
prisoned in March, 1949 and denied parole in February, 1950 
and June, 1950, despite good conduct, a job waiting and a 
family in need. In contrast, Congressman Parnell Thomas, 
sentenced for theft, was paroled within a month of eligibility. 
Thousands of persons pled for Marzani’s parole, including 
Albert Einstein, General Donovan, former chief of the Of- 


fice of Strategic Services; Thomas Mann, Lowell Thomas, 
Alexander Meikeljohn and a dozen wniversity professors. 
But no parole was ever granted and the typescript of three 
books which Marzani started to write while in jail, including 
this one, were confiscated and one was never returned. 


The unquestioned desire of the American people for peaee 
can be translated into action only by basic knowledge of how 
the present crisis has come about and how Roosevelt’s peace 
policy became the Cold War. This book brings the reader un- 
disputed proof of Truman’s apostacy to the New Deal; of 
Churchill’s machiavellian plans against the Soviet Union and 
of the sinister roles of Forrestal, Harriman, Dulles, Byrnes 
and Vandenberg, and of the murderous conspiracy which 
started the Korean War. These facts must be known and 
We Can Be Friends has spread the truth on the record. 


W. E. B. ÐuBois 
August 17, 1952. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Franklm Delano Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945 

When Roosevelt died, hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the world sorrowed. 

At Allied Headquarters in Caserta, Italy, a GI on sentry 
duty looked at the headline in Stars and Stripes. He was 
slowly shaking his head as I came in. 

“It shouldnt have happened to us,” he said simply. 

He was right; it shouldn’t. have. 

The GIs feelings were shared in every country of the 
world, in the farthest corners of the earth. In England, Amer- 
ica, Russia,in Attu and in Malta, in Kamchatka and in Paris 
the masses of the people felt a great loss. 

Instinctively they felt uneasy for the future. They were 
aware, however dimly, that pow erful reactionary forces had 
been implacably fighting Roosevelt and the New Deal and 
that Roosevelt’s death would be their opportunity. 


Today in 1952 we see around us a world dominated by 
fear. A tremendous armaments race is taking place including 
dreaded atomic and bacteriological weapons. In Korea a 
frightful, inconclusive, unnecessary slaughter g 
after day. A state of explosive tension exists pomi journal- 
istically as the COLD WAR. The question persistently aris 
How did the Cold War start? 


President Truman says, it’s all Russia’s fault. Stalin 
wants to dominate the world, spread Communism, build an 
empire; the Russians played President Roosevelt for a 
sucker, got a lot of concessions from him, gave nothing im 
return and all along were going to double-cross his friendship, 
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Truman says he carried out all collective decisions to the 


letter, but the Ru e their word. He claims the 1947 
Truman Doctrine (the official name for 


adopted after two years of patic 


ans Dr 


Cold War) was 


oviet aggressive- 
ness, and just showed that he 
Roosevelt had been naive 


stic whereas 


This analysis has become compulsory in America. Demo- 
crats, Republicans and Dixi 
can 


rats all agree on it. The Amer 
deration of Labor and the National 
Manufacturers agree on it. John Rar 
agree on it, E 


ociation of 
xin and Ralph Bunche 
tevenson, the banker Harriman, 
the lawyer Dulles, the zambler Costello all agr 
press and radio have made 


snhower and 


> on it. The 
this analysis an article of faith, 
s to be un-American. 


To challenge it 


One wonders, is it really so simple? 
Was President Roosevelt such a fool? 


Did the Soviet Union start the Cold War? 


I don't believe it. I 


y Truman’s analy 


sis is contrary to 
Roose- 


cretay of State, Sumner Welles. Welles is a 


fact—and I find myself in good company, includir 
velt’s Under 


most conservative and most authoritative diplomat and he 


s of the Cold War that “the blame f 
should be shared by the United S 


or the present dis 


The son of Franklin Delano Roosevelt has spoken more 


sharply. Says Elliot Roosevelt that “it was the United Stat 
and Britain who first shook the mailed fist, who 
gated the collective deci 
at the betrayal of his f 
group of w 


s 


rst abro- 


ions.” And stung by the bitterness 
ther’s work h all 
ful men in L anxious 
eate and foster an atmo 


asserts that “a 
ondon and Washington are 


here of war hatred against 


s charge. I believe 


true be tried to expose the State 


Department’s atomic bomb policy I was sent to jail on a 
pretext so flimsy that the Supr Court of the 
States twice deadlocked on the case, four to four. Four jus- 
tices of the U.S. Supreme 
but I went to jail leaving a wife and tv 
hind. Thirty months I spent in the Federal penitentiaries, 
almost a thousand days. 

A thousand da 
to good advantage, I sought the evidence on how the C 
‘eat difficulty in getting the evidence 


Court said the law was wrong 


» small children be- 


s 


Trying to put this tìm 
: : 


use all my reading was censored. 


the Union founded by Jefferson, 


strengthened by Roosevelt, I, a 


l prisoner, couldn’t get the books I wanted. Pro- 
gressive books and liberal publi the N. Y. Daily 
Compass and the Monthly Review were stopped. Ev 
servative books were prohibited if the title con 
fearful word USSR—the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


politic 


ations li 


ained 


In such a situation the books I could get 
policy were conservative boo 
vative newspapers. But so 


Roos 


the only newsy 


stic was the 


It’s polic 
and prison bars I 
provide 


from conser 
the men who me 


present opin 
are the basis of proof 


s are no , but fac 


Logic 


tween facts 


and logic are nece 


prove an argument both fac 
Shows the c 


sal connection” between ideas, or 


and 


s. For examp! 


Tf the alternative to war is negotiations (an idea); and 
a nation refuses to negotiate (a fact), then that nation en- 


ges war (a logical conclusion). 


In this book, both facts and logic 
substantial use of qt 
y and how the 


cts, Admiral Lea 


are used. There is also 
stations and it is important to realize 
d. First, the quotations establish 
Hs his book I Was There, and he was 
ports what Roosevelt said about 


y are use 


y take it as a 


ted wit 
proof of what 
I say b ‘ a S and authoritative sources 
share my 
A large group of quotations comes from public men who 
started t "e War and support it—¥Forrestal, Dulles, 


‘Iman. This cate- 
es, All of these 
stworthy and biased, but they some- 
times slip and reveal the truth. This is particularly the case 
in diaries like the Forrestal Diaries which were not 
for publication; or in the writings of Cold War leaders who 
want to prove they were anti-Soviet a long time ago; or in 
a magazine like Fortune which tells things to big business 
executives that newspapers don’t tell the average American; 
1 a Magazine like the U.S. News and World Report which 
Says things openly an 


untly so that even the busiest, or 
lessman can understand immediately the real 
f Note also that 
when Fortune reports that the Soviet Union is ahead of i 
jet plane technology, it can be believed, because it ust 
tries its best to put the Soviet Union in a bad lig 


Byrnes, rg, Truman, Leahy, Ha 
gory inclu 10st newspapers and mag 


sources are usually untru 


; Of some State Department polic 


In some cases these slips and revelations are made by 
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men who support the Cold War in some respects but not in 
others. In the process of the argument they let out many 
relevant facts. Former Undersecretary of State Welles or 
Secretary of War Stimson are in this c ategory. Some of these 
men in 1945 were against the Cold War and revealed many 
significant facts. 


I must strongly emphasize that I do not accept th 
formulations or expressions. g 
terminology but they are given as a whole to show the full 
thought of the person involved.Otherwise someone might be- 
lieve I handied quotations the way movie ads do 
Viewer John Doe of the N, Y. Daily Blah, after se 
latest Hollywood release, “The Glamor stool 
es: “The Glamorous Stool-pi 
show business since the days of the nic 


quotes are offer 


: est flop in 
kelodeon, is an out- 


standing example of film-making bad as well as a 
colossal insult to the intelligence of the 


A: 


Thus the reviewer. The movie ads re 


THE GLAMOROUS STOOL-PIGEON 
“greatest im show business since the of 
the nickelodeon, an outstanding exampie of 
film-making, ,. . Colossal. S 

John Doe, N. Y. Daily Blah 


I leave 


ch methods to the “free enterprise” boys. While 
the quotes have been chosen to develop this inquiry into the 
Cold War, at the same time I have been extremely careful 
not to misrepresent the position of the person quoted. I do ne 
ask the reader to accept this statement on faith. I suggest a 
Simple test. One of the books used is Sherwood's Roosevelt and 
Hopkins, whi 3 a rich mine of facts. It is available in a 
Pocketbook edition and is well worth reading. Buy it, ct 
any quote against it, and decide for yourself whether the 
Quotes I have used are accurate and whether they do fairly 
represent the particular point being mz 
references given in the footnotes and the read 


There are ps 
r can apply 
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this test to any book, magazine or newspaper quoted. 

I read many books in jail and so may consider jail in- 
tructive. It was instructive as well in terms of real life 
. One of these is relevant to this book. I was in the 
l, the same cell-block, with ex f yman J. Par- 
Thomas. Thomas had been head of the un-American 
‘Committee on un-American Activities,” 
powerful organs in instituting the wit 
got to know Thomas 


sS 


In the same jails were three other men who 
“contempt” of Congress as represented 
as. These men, Dr. Jacob Auslander 
ist Committee, Ring Lardner Jr, and 
ood Ten, were in jail because they 
or Thomas. 


was inesce 


lander, be en y r 

, ignorant; and Auslander, the V a 
cultured, trained, a healer 
and co ssion. Which truly rep 
ria maker or the hysteria fig! 


sents America, 


a tool im the hands of the men he 
y that he and his supe the “group of 
willful me osevelt’s son attacked, d rately € ted a 
eria, I believe that Roosevelt's po! 
i into the Truman Doctri 


war h 


of an arn 
lies an a 


ESSION. 
This is a serious charge. It should not, it must not, be 
made or accepted without the most convincing evidence. For 


i 


lectir 


answe 


three years I have been 
judgment in the form <í 

1. Who started the Cold War? 

2. How was Roosevelt 
Truman Doctrine? 

3. What are the resi of the Truman Doctrine? 

4. What is the road back to American-Soviet friendship? 

There is no mystery about the road back to friendship— 
it starts with negotiations, To negotiate, nations needn’t be 
friends, just as workers and employers needn’t be friends in 
order to bargain collectively. 


ig it and I present it here for 


sy perverted into the 


Read and judge. Accept nothing, test everything. Decide 
for yourself what the truth is and then SPEAK UP AND 
ACT FOR PEACE. We must speak up, for time 
Short. We, you and I, must speak for the living—and for the 


dead. 


running 


Carl Marzani 
Danbury Jail, 1949-50 
Lewisburg Penitenti 
New York City, 19 
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‘THREAT OF 
WAR’ FRAUD 


CHAPTER 1 


Times, 
, 1946 


“War scares a > create 
and World Report, 
February 17, 1951 


EARLY in 1952 Wir 
ited Ame and held a press conference on his arrival. 
Big headlines in American newspapers pr imed startling 
and welcome news: Churchill thought the danger of war had 
diminished. For the first time in yez 
“solid” outlook for peace, and gave it as his considered opin- 
ion that the Soviet Union did not want war, ! 

Coming from such an anti-Soviet leader who had been 
predicting war, this was indeed worth headlines. 

Two weeks later, once more there were headlines: the 
Soviet Union does not plan war. Again, a prominent anti- 
Soviet leader was the source of the welcome news. This time 
it was Herbert Hoover, at this writing our only living ex- 
President. On a nation-wide radiọ and TV hookup Hoover 
said: 


on Churchill vis- 


s Churchill spoke of a 


“There is in Europe today no such public alarm as has been fanned 


1 N. ¥. Times, January 6, 1952 
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upin the L ed States. None of tt 
ies or taken n sures compa 


ed emer- 
They do not 


propagandize war fears or war psychosis such as we get out of 
Wash 


igton. Not one E 
from bombs 


y conducts such 


in New Yc 


reises in 


as to why 
Ss than does 
there was, little 
sion in the near 


his ris 


so much 


tha 


public be 
future.” 


f that there was risk of 
(emphasis added} 


2 In 


Why should these statements make headlines? 

One reason is obvious: the world is afraid of war. It is 
a divided world in which a tremendous armaments race is 
taking place, including dreaded ator and bacteriological 
weapons. A state of explosive tension exists with armed 
colonial struggles in progress throughout the world, with 
civil war going on, with economic warfare on the largest 
scale, with propaganda warfare that never ceases. This state 
of tension has been tagged the COLD WAR by American 
newspapers. 


Cold War seems to include such shooting wars as Korea, 
Indo-China, Malaya, in fact, everything short of global 
atomic war. Since people desperately want to avoid global 
war, news favorable to peace is welcomed by the American 
people. 


But there have been many peace statements which have 
not made the headlines or even the inside pages of the daily 
press. Newspaper editors are hard-boiled; they only make 
headlines of striking, different or unusual events. Why should 
they consider newsworthy Churchill’s and Hoover’s opinions 
that there was little risk of Soviet aggression? Why should 
this statement, by these men, be news? 


The reason is revealing: what they said was directly op- 
posed to the official Washington position. Washington has 
been hammering on the theme that the Soviet Union is pre- 


2 Ibid., January 28, 1952 
30 


paring aggressive war. Washington says that the present 
world tension, the Cold War, is the result of Soviet aggressive 
moves. Washington says that the Soviet Union started the 
Cold War as part of a scheme to extend its power by mili- 
tary force. 

Again and again President Truman has made that point. 
“America,” says Truman, is trying to keep the peace “in the 
face of a concerted campaign of threats of sabotage and out- 
right aggression directed. by the Soviet Union,” a Soviet 
Union which is “ready and willing to try to extend its power 
by military conquest.” 3? (emphasis added) 

Hoover, on the contrary, implies this is not true. He 
charges Washington with propagandizing war fears, not only 
with words but with deeds. Not one European country, he 
points out, has exercises in bomb protection such as those 
conducted in New York. The result has been a national “war 
Psychosis.” 

Herbert Hoover’s description is accurate. A sharp ob- 
server of American life, columnist Walter Lippman, bears 
him out: 


“A mood of quiet desperation has taken hold of great masses of 
our people. They have come to feel that they and their children 


are no longer free men—no longer free in the American sense of 
being able to make their own lives. They see themselves at the 
disposal of a huge 


undirected government buffeted about by 
re shak and badly unnerved. Is i$ 
hat Russia is so powerful and that we 
I am sure it is not. We are afraid of something 
ntury one war has led to another. We have never 


revent the war that was coming.” 4 


sensele: 
really bec 
are so hel 
else. In this 
been able to p 


We see ‘around us a nation in semi-hysteria: dog-tags 
on children, airplane spotters on twenty-four hour duty, cities 
stockpiling pipes for emergency repairs on water mains, 
roads marked for quick evacuation, buildings designated as 
air raid shelters, air raid drills. everywhere, in streets, im 


$ Speesh at West Point, N. Y. Times, July 21, 1068 
4 N.Y, Herald Tribune, December 17, 1951 


at 


stores, 1 schools where children are made to hide under 
sks. In this atmosphere, we try to raise children. In this 
atmosphere the author's five-year-old son falls asleep asking, 
“Mommy, do bombs hurt?” 

One looks areund and wonders, is all this really neces- 
Is war inevitable? Is there no peaceful alternative? 
s the Seviet Union really want war? 

For years progressive-minded observers have said that 

American-Soviet friendship is possible, that the Soviet Union 
ee P nor desires war. These statements have been 
dismissed as pro-Soviet propaganda. But Hoover and 
Churchill cannot be dismissed. Their well known anti-Soviet 
sentiments only make their opinions more newsworthy. Peace 
is big news. 
én even bigger news is hidden in Hoover's 
tatement, hinted at in the word “propagandize.” For Hoover 
is hinting at the greatest postwar scandal in America, namely 
that the Administration deliberately creatcd a “war psy- 
chosis’” with no foundation in fact! 

If this is true, it means that Washington has net been 
expecting Soviet military aggression, that Washington. does 
not believe the Soviets are deliberately planning w To 
put it bluntly, certain government officials have deliberately 
deceived the American people. 

HAS WASHINGTON MISLED THE COUNTRY 

A: key witness has left proofs showing that the Admin- 
istration has constantly misled the people on the question 
of Soviet military intentions. The witness is James V. For- 
restal, late Secretary of Defense; the proofs are’ his diarie 
we important was their content that- when Forrestal plunged 

` his death at: Bethesda-Naval Hospital in 1949, his diaries 
were sent to the White House for safe custody. Parts of 
these secret diaries have since been published, proving with 
chapter and verse that Washington did not believe the Soviet 
Union was planning w 


į 


ar; 


The Secretary of Defense himself did not b 
early as June 10, 1946, Forrestal wrote that it 
that the Russians. “would not move this summer 
any time.” 5 (empha 

Forrestal was not alone in th 
sprinkled’ with similar 
heal of Germany 


opinion 
act at 


added) 


belief. F diaries are 
General Clay, Mili 
at time, “, . . expressed it as his 
view t the Russians did not want a war. .. .” (July 16, 
1946) ; General Eisenhower “gave it a v that the Rus- 
sians would not take steps leading to b 
ust 21, 1946); Averell Harriman “said 
lieve the Russians would provoke war in the ne 
(October 15, 1946) 8 
The F 1 Diari 


tary 


immed 


go through to 1949 and the mate 
of Soviet intentions remains the same. On Au 1948, 


for example, the U. 
General Be Smith, pre 
(Before b comin Amb 
Hisenhower’s Chief-of-Staff). From this report the 
Council, notes Forrestal, “gained the impres 

sians do not want war.” On November 13, 19 


“gave it as his view that we were unduly appréhensi 


S. Ambassador to the £ 
nted a report to t 


ador, General § 


ve about 


the Russ ” and, says Forrestal, “is confident that they 
(the Russians) do not want a war. . 2 .”7 
The men quoted by Forrestal were ‘top governm 


ficials making judgements in the process of er 


were not off-the-cuff press. statements but calculated 
Opinions ap eani in the closed circles of men cpa y ma ake ers 


at their disposal SERTE ‘them with such basic. facts 
Soviet indust activity and potentiz 


editor), The Forrestal Diaries, New York, 1951, p. 171 
p. 212 


Ibid, p. 182, p. 1$ 
Forrestal Diaries, p 
One estimate of 


CELI 


reports from American military and diplomatic sources and 
from European agents. 

The observations of the generals and the diplomats are 
not available to the public, but there are hints here and 
there of what these men reported. What did they report on 
Soviet intentions? 

DID OUR DIPLOMATS EXPECT SOVIET AGGRESSIVE WAR? 

As the formerly secret Forrestal diaries show, Ambassa- 
dors to Russia Harriman and Smith, reporting in 1946 and 
1948, didn’t believe the Soviet Union wanted war. In 1950 
George F. Kennan, now Ambassador to Russia, wrote that 
“it is hardly likely that the Russians are now charting an 
early military ons} at on the Western World. . . .”% 


Kennan’s predecessor as Ambassador to Moscow was 
Admiral Alan G. Kirk, former commander of the U. S. Naval 
Forces in the Normandy invasion. As Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, it was Kirk’s business to determine Soviet in- 
tentions and as former head of Naval Intelligence (1931) 
umably an expert on judging whether a n 
is preparing for war. In December, 1950, it was reported 
that Admiral Kirk: 


ans in Mos 
ral Kirk de 
watch for. 


1g called 
or supplies have been 


up. No extraordinary move 
detected. There is no drive 
re i 


buying 11,400,000 rs of industrial la buying 
10,200,000 m ng these arm. ets in proportion te 
popu z1 SR; in pro- 


times as much as the U 
portion to z] 
9 Reader's I 
10 U.S. News and World Repor changed his 
job. He now helps c ed about, He is 
chairman of the Amer omm beration of Peoples of 
Russia, Inc. The mo ip sre such notorious anti- 
as Eugene Ly 


That makes four American Ambassadors in a row whe 
didn’t expect Soviet aggression. Other American diplomats 
serving in Europe must have reported the same thing. There 
is a hint to this effect by a veteran correspondent, Williana 
Stoneman, who cabled home this dispatch in 1951: 

“American diplomats serving behind the Iron Curtain appear te 
have agreed among themselves, during a meeting in Paris, that 


Soviet or Soviet satellite aggression this year—or in the predic- 
table future—is definitely unlikely. 

“They are reported to feel that only a ‘bad miscue’ by the United 
States, such as an American attack on Communist China could 
precipitate a Russian attack in Europe.” 11 (emph 


It is obvious that American diplomats in Europe gave 
Washington a good estimate of Soviet intentions. The Soviet 
Union had no idea of starting a war: the Soviet Union has not 
started a war. 


What about our military men? Did they expect trouble? 
DID OUR GENERALS EXPECT SOVIET AGGRESSIVE WAR? 

The answer again seems to be no. We have seen in For 
restal’s diaries that Generals Eisenhower, Smith and Clay are 
on record within the government as not expecting Soviet ag- 
gressive war. General Clay said so in 1946, in 1948 and again 
publicly in 1951 at a speech at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City when he again pointed out the obvious, 
that if the Soviet Union had been planning to attack she 


Would have done so long ago, 17 


The Forrestal diaries end in 1949. Since then enough has 
come out to show that military men have not been expecting 
trouble. A year after Admiral Kirk’s observations in 1950, 
his opinions were confirmed by the highest military chiefs 
in Europe. The chiefs of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 


11 Chicago Tribune, Fe 
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zation (NATO) made a military report to the NATO Coun- 
cil, meeting in Rome. According to correspondent Benjam 
Welles, the report stated that the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union and its allies had not increased since the end of World 
War I, “nor are there any serious indications that the 
Soviet Union is preparing for hostilities.” 1% 


At this same meeting, General Gruenther, who was Eisen- 
hower’s Chief of Staff, pointed out that Soviet intentions 
could be gauged by her industrial production, which was not 
geared to all-out war. 1+ By 1952 General Gruenther was 
even more explicit. Returning to the United States to make 
a report to Congress, he stated flatly: 


think is imminent now and I don’t think 
g to come. In my mind, there isn’t going to be any war,” 15 


These reports are from the top military men in Europe, 
the admirals. and generals who were serving under Eisen- 
hower. It is their business to expect and prepare for war. 
3y training and profession t 
enemies, in this case the Sovi 


Sus spicious of potential 
t Union. Yet they all say that 
the Soviet Union is not planning to start a war. 

What about the Europeans 
living under the shë 
about the Soviet Union? 


They are supposed to be 
sion”: are they worried 


DO EUROPEANS BELIEVE IN SOVIET PLANS FOR WAR? 


This question is vital to the peoples of Europe since 
countries would be the battlegrounds of a third World 
Literally, this a lifé and death question in Europe. 
can expect them to be very realistic about the dang 
Soviet aggression. In fact, since they are so close to the 
Soviet Union we should ex t them to be even more fearful 
of aggression than the ited States, But this is not so, 


13 N. Y. Times, November 23, 
14 N, Y. Times, November 
46 Chicago Tribune, Mare 
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Exactly the reverse is true. The most responsible Europeans 
do not fear Soviet aggression. Ernie Hill, correspondent for 
the Chicago Daily News, reports that: 


“The people of Europe remain pretty well unconvinetd that Russia 
Plans aggressive warfare. They contend that Russia could have 
swept over Europe at any time in the last six years... :. The word 
used most frequently to describe Washington policy is ‘hysteria.’ 
The contrast between the American attitude toward Russia and 
that of Europe is shocking to anyone coming here from the 
U.S. 16 (emphasis added) 


Herbert Hoover, in the speech already quoted gave eight 
reasons why Europeans did not believe in Soviet aggression. 
The first reason confirms fully Ernie Hill's dispatch quoted 
above. According to Hoover, informed European observers 


+ Said. thai the Russian ground armies could have overrun 
Europe in a two months’ campaign any time in the past five years 
and can no doubt do it during several years to come. That they 
have not done so seems proof to these observers that the Kremlin 
yealizes several difficulties in making a Red world out of the 
West.” 17 


In England both the right and the left seem to agree on 
this point. Said one of the leaders of the British 
tive Party, Foreign Secretary. Anthony Eden: 


Conserva- 


“I de not believe that the Soviet leaders are eager to face the 
chaos and destruction which would result from a full-scale eon- 
flict with the West. . . .” 18 


A British Labor Party political scientist, the late Harold 
J. Laski, wrote: 


“From what I haye seen myself of Stalin, I do not believe he is 
either an expansionist or a warmonger. On the con itrary, I doubt 
that there is anyone alive who knows better than he does that 
Russia's first need is peace.” 19 (emphasis added) 


In Germany, Pastor. Niemoller, now a Bishop, said after 


16 Chicago Daily News, Ocict 
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it to Moscow that he found “little ot no talk of war in 
Russia.” Another visitor to Moscow, French correspondent 
Michel Gordey of the conservative France Soir wrote after 
his visit in 1950 that nothing suggested “preparation in he 
USSR for mobilization or military aggression.” On the con- 

ry, “the Soviet people of the present time are working 
all their might to rebuild their ruins,” and are in no 
way prepared, “psychologically, physically, or morally,” for 
“aggressive war”. 24 


The prevalent opinion in Europe has been summed up by 
one of the most authoritative political analysts in Europe, 
Monsieur Maurice Beuve-Mery, who writes under the pen 
name of Serius in the Paper paper, Le Monde, This news- 
paper is roughly equivalent to the New York Times, and close 
to official government sources, Serius writes: 


e it is impossible to deny, without blindness or disingenu- 
that the Soviet Union seizes any occasion to increase the 
number of its supporters and its world influence, it is equally nec- 
essary to point out that she did not atta Greece after the 
defeats of General Markos, nor Berlin at the time of the airlift, 
nor Iran whése northern border has remained wide open, nor 
ia where th me was. already won, nor Yugoslavia 
ession. Even in Korea it is infinitely 


to Syngman Rhee 
bouille, the Europe 
to throw themselv 

These opinions of Europeans are so widespread and open- 
ly stated that Washington has been informed of them a 
thousandfold. There is no doubt both from the Forrestal 
diaries of 1946-1949 and from the unbroken series of reports 
since then that official Washington had a good idea of Sov: 
intentions and never believed its own horror tales of Soviet 
military aggressi 


and his blustering, Like the famous 
seem likely through the very fear of 
s in path.” 
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s, 


ion. In deliberately creating a “war 
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chosis” as Hoover put it, official Washington has been v g 
psychological warfare against us, the American peopie. War 
scares have been manufactured to frighten the American 


people, How? Why? 


CREATING WAR SCARES 


Newspapers still remain the major medium of informa- 
tion in modern society. Radio, movies and television have 
great popularity and great impact, but for the sustained and 
detailed spreading of ideas the daily paper still holds 
top rank. 

In the creation of ‘‘war psychosis” newspapers have been 
willing tools. They have not only printed at-great lengths 
the statements of those opposed to the Soviet Upion while 
burying in obscure corners anything favorable to the USSR, 
but they have printed rumors and malicious gossip as if they 
were facts. We are speaking here not of the cheap, sensa- 
tional press, but of reputable newspapers such as the New 
York Times and the New York Herald Tribune. Where re- 
porters have tried to expose the fraudulent nature of these 
war scares, they soon found that their services were not 
needed. On occasion, the more cynical or the more courageous 
of the editors will blurt out the truth, and we read such 
statements as “War scares are easy to create,” ?3, “Grim 
warnings from the Pentagon are largely propaganda” “ and 
the editor of the Arizona Daily Star warns “We are being 
shouted into a catastrophic war by the opinion makers of 
our country.” #5 

The immediate reason for the war scares was to under- 
mine the goodwill and friendship of the American people 
towards the Soviet Union. This was done deliberately as 
attested by the leading foreign correspondent of the New 
York Times, Cyrus Sulzberger, who wrote early in 1946 that 
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in the opinion of American diplomats 
3 the momentum of p 
sport the 


to carry out the 
these obse 


In other word 
President Roos 
Why? 

Why was a hate cam} 
t diplomati: 


> ship for Russia which 
elt had fostered was to be undermined 


ign nece 


d of 
policy” is it that requi a hate cam- 
against an ally? Here already we see a firs 
to who started the Cold War. This que. 


g 
hint 
fully discussed later; at this point it is important te 


a hate campaign in international relations gets org j 
the government out the people knowing it. How is 
it done? 

The State Department issues anonymous < larming 
muniques, newspapers run big headlines, editorials are wri 
ten, commentators wave the flag. The technique was ar aly: 
y Co sman Howard Buffett of Nebraska on a spec 
sion: a 1948 administration request for a treme 
armaments appropriation. 

In a letter to his constituents, Buffett tells how in the 
sfring of 1948, in order to obtain Congressional appr 
of this program, the rumor was passed around that “we will 
be at war with Ru in 30 days.” At the same time, a few 
Congressmen in an off-the-record talk with Admiral Hillen- 
koeter were told exactly the opposite. According to Buffett, 
the Admiral, who was then Chief of the Central Intelli 
Agency, “declared that signs of offensive war by Rus 
the foreseeable future were completely lacking.” 27 


It is worth noting that Congressman Buffett didn’t tell 


us 
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this incident to the American people until 1951, although he 
had known about it for three years. It is also worth noting 
that men like Herbert Hoover said nothing year after year 
while the “war psychosis” was being developed. It is also 
worth noting that certain Big Business leaders are begin- 
ning to expose the true nature of the war scares. Why is the 
truth coming out now, and not two, three, four years ago? 


WHY IS THE TRUTH COMING OUT? 

The very business magazines which helped spread the 
War scares are now exposing them. How ean such a situa- 
tion occur? 

Tf the war program has been profitable to General Elec- 
trie Company, as it undoubtedly has, why should its Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, Philip Reed, go out of his 
way to slow it down? Why should he say that the peak of 
the re-armament program “is too high and it comes too 
soon?” 

Yet this is what he said: 

“It is my own carefully considered view that the peak of the re- 
armament program as presently projected is too high and it comes 


feo soon . . e who are not a part ef the military (which aly 
te it ts ere and we whos are not mem 


more afraid of iie political consequences of voting 
Military appropriations than ef risking another wave o 
—we must speak up and express our views... .” 28 
added) 


Philip D. Reed is in the top rank of American Big Busi- 
hess. His company, General Electric, is a Morgan company 
and the Morgan group is the most powerful single influence 
in American Big Business. When Reed speaks, he represents 
financial power. 

In effect, Philip Reed was taking this occasion to warn his 
fellow monopolists that, the entire re-armament program was 
Moving too fast. The reason that Reed gives reflects the 
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Iphat mn 
fe ki 
> 


eclaredl 
“an 
te aia 


x ageme” 


present world situation. Country after country in Western 
Europe is moving towards bankruptcy because of the burden 
of the arr s program. Country after country, begin- 
ning with England | elf, have placed on their people a 
burden of taxation and inflation which is creating 
resistance among the people. 

The more sophisticated American leaders like Reed realize 
that the entire re-a 
Reed: 


strong 


rmament program is in danger.» Says 


“f am convinced that if the NATO countries undertake to 
meet the defense production program tly formulated 
and scheduled, serious economic and political disturbances will 
result. . . .” 29 (emphasis added) 


The Reed line of reasoning finds powerful support. Two 
months later it appears as part of a Chamber of Commerce 
Report: 


+ 


. Some argue that it [the USSR] has no early 
precipitating a world war or world agg: 
“We should not fasten on Wes 
that would disrupt 
domestic Comm 
“If we p 
the politi 
Phasis added) 


Herbert Hoover in 
tion to the effects of 


nt st and too far, we might lose in 
s we gained in military might... .” 30 (em- 


€: too 


1 alr 


speech h 


ady drawn atten- 


6 rapid an armaments gram on 
the American economy, < g that the “outstandi 
nomenon in the Unit i 
of our economy by our gigantic expenditures. 
added) 

These big busi it should be clear, do not want 
a halt to the Cold War. They do not want disarmament, 
either in whole or in part. No, they only want to slow down 
the pace, and their power and influence is such that the re- 
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armament program was slowed down 


to reach its peak in the press. fall into line, We are beginning to find editorials 


ox ieee gi i : i ‘ : y >a} 5 zation’ 
1955 instead of 1954. Marquis Childs reported from Wash- warning about “depression and political demoralizati on 
AIT ington resulting from our military e and warnings that 


| “President Truman ... took on himself the responsibility for a “War preparations, U.S. style, ain at some 
aii | fundamental alteration in the basic plan of the Joint Chiefs that Russian will not fight unless attacked, i 
oF Statt, disaster to all... .”36 (emph added} 


i 
| The change moves the target date for combat readiness from 


| 1954 to 1955,” 32 The same magazine said flatly: 
Hi} The importance of men like Hoover and Reed at the 
i present time is that they are forcing a re-examination of our 


| foreign policy. These men cannot be dismissed as crackpots; 


“Russia i State 
With this truth, the entir 


away. With this truth we.can begin ow 


hot going to start a war with the Un 


sis of the Cold War falls 


rch for the basic 


Hh ey cannot be red- process vs € ne k arte 2 
Hil Sig Spee be red baited. In ane process of re-examination question of contemporary foreign policy: who started the 
i | t R truth about Soviet-American relations may finally come Cold War? 
eK out. i 
HIIS Odet ER 7; ; WHO STARTED THE COLD WAR? 
i Once the truth begins to trickle through, it may grow it ia official Washineton doctrine that the iet 
ii we s al Washir doctrine tha le 
WA to a flood. As Childs says in the dispatch quoted above: E ONIN ee 3 Akap 
Wh started the Cold War but, against a hakeri i of fabri 
| “For Administration to initiate the cutback . is to set a : A s } Dulles 
| > Po et r ne can question the stater » Vues; 
Mi danger t. Congress, with this example as inspira- stor eat eee aay 3 
HT tion, can cut and cut and then cut again. If 1954 wasn’t such a Harriman, and dozens of other sp 
| i eritical year, then perhaps 1955 isn’t either.” the Soviet Union started the ¢ 
PSA} Not only is the cutback a dangerous precedent. In order lieve them? 
to get the cutback Big Business was forced to combat the Sumner Welles and Elliott Roosevelt de 
| iii hysteria they had themselves helped to create. They had to FDR’s Under-secretary of State and FDR 
| mention the truth: the Soviet Union does not plan or desire tant witnesses. It is worth stati their opinio 
war. Elliott Roosevelt stated: 
} That’s why Hoover says what he says, that is why the United States ana Grea 
| Reed says “the evidence indicates that Russia will not de- abrogated t 
liberately precipitate another war within the foreseeab! should be noted too, that in 
future,” 33 that is why Ernest T. Weir, President of Nation- paea t eena, Sao mieederh 
a . 5 ž ole rating as ediato 
al Steel writes that after spending weeks i in Paris and London ji the only two ne 
| “consulting with men of affairs,” he did not find “a single elash today. Rat her than i 
| person who believed Russia would precipitate a war now or had alwe reful to do y 
| x j : ” 34 did not s up beside B 
| for some years to come... if ever. 


{empha riginal) 
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Elliott Roosevelt wrote this in 1946 as the Cold War 
was just starting. At about the same time, Sumner Welles 
wrote; 


“ _. it has become the tendency in the Western world to place 
tire blame for the tragic collapse in peacemaking at the 
of the Soviet government, It would seem to me far more 
tic to admit that the blame for the present disaster should be 
shared by the government of the United States.”39 (emphasis 
added) 


Welles is not alone in disbelieving W ngton, 

The industrialist, Robert R. Young, in 1947 flatly dis- 
agreed that the Soviet Union had started the Cold War. He 
wrote: 


showed not the remotest sign of aggression . . prior 
st in her border states Poland and Manchuria co- 
with gratuitious and undiplomatic insults. Every move 
she made has been a counter-movye.” 40 (emphasis added) 

Young maintains 
countering American 
historian and 
estrained. 


SR has been on the defensive, 
Professor Harry Elmer 


# many of the American policies affecting Russia, especially 
President Truman’s C ` policy, have been such as would 
have brought a declaration of war by this country if Russia had 


applied simi 


policies towards American interests.” 4i 
A prominent midwest industrialist, J. F. Lineon, sup- 


ports the ł rian’s argument. At the end of 1951 he wrote: 


B We would not have allowed even any sm part of our 
present aggression to have been done by Russia anywhere in the 
e thout fi i them immediately, yet we 
expect communist world is going to accept our attacks 
and th lying down, Under our present leadership we are at- 
tac g China and Russia, our recent allies, and arming our 


Where Are We Heading. New York & London, 1046, p. 119 

40 Saturday Review of Literature, M h 6, 47 

41 Quoted by Jerome Davis, Peace, War and You, New York, 1953, p. 90, The 
ent book om the issue of peace by a Quaker of wisdom and 
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enemies, Japan and Germany, whom we fought to the death only 
six years ago.” 42 

Remembering Washington's deception, as shown in The 
Forrestal Diaries, we would do well to take an extra long and 
hard look at the evidence. The evidence on the beginning of 
the Cold War will be found in the following chapters. 

Our leaders deceived us in claiming the Soviet Union was 
planning military aggression. Are they also deceiving us 
when they say that it was the Soviet Union that started the 
Cold War? 

The core of the evidence ican policy on the £ 
bomb. Its importance is self-evident. Failure to reac 
agreement on its control was the yal for the pr 
aments race. : 
the alternati alternatives have been 
analyzed by one of the leading Americans of our generation, 
an American who thought deeply about the subject and set 
his thoughts down for President Truman. His name: Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of State under Pr ent Herbert 
Hoover, and Secretary of War under Presidents William 
Howard Taft, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Tru 
It is his analysis which is presented in evidence in the r 
chapter. 


ent arm- 


t is in some ways the simple 


were clear cut. The 


Russia Agrees to Discuss Make-Up | 
Of a World Atomic Authority | 


ATOM BOMB 
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| Control Unit of USN. Commission Decides! 
to Dissolve Group Working on Subject and 
Begin Again—-I -Man Board Asked 


iii “Fhe years before any possible power 
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Atomic Authority 
m it, how -they will be 
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mittee of the United Nations 
Atomie Energy Commission des ~ 
cided to dissolve s group that hed ș 
been working on the subject nnd the 
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ster I. Barmird, 7 
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ount on manufacture of 


(Russians) coul 


| it (the bomb) . 
| General Walter B. Smith 
| September 24, 1943 


“We have evidence that within t 


an atomic explosion occurred in 


dent Harry S. Truman 
1 September 24, 1949 


THERE is a document in existence in the 
United States on the subject of American-Soviet relations 
which is dynamite. It is rare in foreign affairs that one single 
document could be so dangerous to a government, but this 
document is. It is a memorandum written especially for Pres- 
ident Truman by his Secretary of War. It was long a top 
secret document which has become known only through a 
peculiar set of circumstances. 

The importance of this document cannot be overestimated. 
Reactionaries have long realized its significance and have 
tried desperately to bury it and have people forget it. No 
Mention is ever made of it, and two books, both important, 
Were deliberately distorted by omission in order to cover it 


39 


and Mr. Presi- 
nt Truman's diaries to a con- 
siderable extent). The distortion is a matter of objective 
proof as will be shown scon. 


up. The two books were The Forrestal Diari 
dent (excerpts from Presi 


The document in question is a, memorandum on atomic 
in respect to Russia, written on September 11,1945, 
nine days after the formal Japanese surrender. The elements 
of cold war were just coming together and this memorandum 
is crucial evidence on who is responsible for the Cold War. 

Before quoting the memorandum in full a few words about 
Mr. Stimson are in order, He was at this time at the climax 
of a career unequalled in the United States outside of the 
Presidency itself, Between 1911 and 1945, he had been a Cab- 
inet member under four administrations, both Republican 
and Democratic, either as Seeretary of State or Secretary 
of War. 

He was a corporation law. 
in politics, an expert on for 


yer by profession, a Republican 
gn affairs. On atomic energy 
he was probably the highest government authority on the 
subject with the exception of President Koosevelt him 

From the beginning of the atomic program, Stimson was 
on the controlling committee that directed policy, and from 
1943 onward he was directly responsible to the President 
for the administration of the entire undertaking. Stimson 
was also senior advisor to FDR on the mi 
of atomic energy 


Stimson was in favor of dropping the atom bomb on 


tary employment 


Japan, and in keeping the bomb a secret. Then he changed 
his mind, not all at once, but slowly. He tells the story in 


his memoi 


of how he thought about the problem of Ameri- 
can monopoly of the bomb. The more he thought through 
the implications of American monopoly control, the more 
he began to wonder. 

Returning from Potsdam, he went off to the Adirondacks 
for three weeks to wrestle with the problem. “In the quiet 
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Stimson’s memorandum is so earefully considered and so 


ea: uly worded that it should not be summarized. More- 
over, it is a key document in the history of the Cold War. 
Here it is in full: 4 


The President, 
The White House. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
11 September 1945 


Subject: Proposed Action for Control of Atomic Bombs. 


“The advent of the atomic bomb has stimulated great military 
and probably even greater political interest th oughout the civil- 
world. In a world atmosphere already extremely sensitive to 
power, the introduction of tt weapon has profoundly affected 
political considerations in all sections of the globe. 


“In many quarters it has been interpreted as a substantial offset 
to the growth of Russian influence on the continent. We can be 
n that the Soviet Government has sensed this tendency and 
nptation will be strong for the Soviet political and military 
to acquire this weapon in the shortest possible time. Britain 
in effect already has the status of a partner with us in the develop- 
ment of this weapon. Accordingly, u s the Soviets are volun- 
tar‘ly invited inte the partnership upon a basis of co-operation 
and trust, we are going to maintain the Anglo-Saxon bloc over 
inst the Soviet in the possession of this weapon. Such a condi- 
tien will almost certai 


secret armament race of a rather desperate char- 
here is evidence to indicate that such activity may have 
already commenced. 


If we as I assume we must, that civilization demands that 
some day we shall arrive at a satisfactory international arrange- 
ment pecting the control of this new force, the question then 


now long we can afford to enjoy our momen 
the hop 


ry superiority in 
ving our immediate peace council objectives 


“Whether Russia gets control of the necessary secrets of produc- 
tion in a nimum of say four years or a maximum of twenty 
years is not nearly as important to the world a civilization as 
to make sure that when they do get it they are willing and ¢o- 
operative partners among the peace-loving nations of the world. 
It is true if we approach them now, as I would propose, we may be 
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getting into production 


E thelr soot- fal 
ambling on their good fe 
oi 1 1 otherwise 


of bombs a little soo 


the problem of our satis- 
factory relations Russia not merely connected with but 
as virtually dominat by the problem, 
for the problem'‘of the control of that 
vitally important, m not be 
lishment of relatic of mut 
could afford to the ‘slow pre But with the 
discovery of the bomb, they became emergent € 

relations may be perhaps irretrievably embittered by the way in 
which we approach the solution of the bomb with Russia. For if 
we fail to approach them now and merely continue to negoti 
with them, having weapon rather ostentatiousiy on our hip, 
their suspicions and their distrust of our purpos and motives 
will increase. (the empha is Stimson’s) 5 It will ins them 
to greater in an all-out effort to solve e probl If the 
Solution is achieved in that spirit, it is much less likely that we 
will ever get the kind of covenant we may desperately need in the 
future. This risk I believe, greater than the other, inasmu 
as our objective must be to get the best kind of international bar- 
gain we can—one that has some chance of being kept and saving 
civilization not for five or for twenty years, but forey 
“The chief | e learned in a long life is that the only 
Way you can ma a man trustworthy is to st him; and the 
Sutest way to ofake him untrustworthy. is to distrust him and 
show your distrust 
“If the atomic bomb 
Military weapon to be 
relations, it woul 
Custom of secrec 
on inter 
as we did with 
merely a fi 


“To put the matt 
S Wl 


and 


merely anott though more devastat 
assimilated into our pattern of inter 
d be one thing. We could then 
and nation 


the bomb instead constitutes 
new control by man over the forces of 
nature too reve y and dangerous to fit into the old concepts. 
I think it really c climax of the race between man’s Brow 
ing technical power for destructiveness and hi psycholog: 
Power of self-control and group control—his moral power. If so, 
Our method of approach to the Russians is a questi 
Vital importance in the evolution of human progr 


of the mos 
S5. 
“Since the crux of the problem is Russ: 


a, any contemplated action 


5 The emphasis was not in the orlginal me 
When t memoirs were written in 1947. (Bux 
followed Stims opinions). At that tinys St’ 


8nd one more, 


emphasized, to be th 
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t 
hi 


leading to the control of this weapon should be pri ily directed 
te Russia. It is my judgment that the Soviet would be more apt tc 
respond sincerely to a direct and forthright approach made by 
the United States on this subject than would be the ease if the 
approach were made as a part of a general ernational heme 
or if the approach were made after a succession pf express or im- 
plied threats or near threats in our peace negotiations. 


“My idea of an approach to the Soviets would be a direct proposal 
aiter discussion with the British that we would be prepared in 
effect to enter an arrangement with the Russians, the general 
purpose of which would be to control and limit the use of the 
atomic bomb as an instrument of war and so far us possible to 
direct and encourage the development of atomic power for peace- 
ful and humanitarian purposes. Such an approach might more 
specifically lead to the proposal that we would stop work on the 
her improvement. in, or manufacture of, the bomb as a military 
weapon, provided the Russians and the British would agree ta do 
likewise. It might also provide that we would be willing to impound 
what bombs we now have in the United States provided the Rus- 
sians and the British would agree with us that in no event will 
they or we usé a bomb as an instrument of war unless all three 
Governments agree to that use. We might also consider including 
in the arrangement a covenant with the U.K. and the Soviets 
providing for the exchange of benefits of future developr 
whereby atomic energy may be applied on a mutually satisfact 
basis for commercial or humanitarian purposes, 

“I would make such an approach just as soon as our immediate 
political considerations make it appropriate. 

“I emphasize perhaps beyond all other considerations the import- 
ance of taking this action with Russia as a proposal of the United 
States—backed by Great Britain but peculiarly the proposal of 
the United States. Action of any international group of nations, 
including many small nations who haye not demonstrated their 
potential power or responsibility in this war would not, in my 
opinion, be taken seriously by the Soviets. (emphasis is Stimson’s) € 
The loose debates which would surround such proposal, if put 
before a conference of nations, would provoke but scant favor 
from the Soviet. As I say, I think this is the most important point 
in the program. 

“After the nations which have won this war have agreed to it, 
there will be ample- time to introduce France. and China into the 
covenants and finally to incorporate the agreement into the scheme 
of the United Nations. The use of this bomb has been accepted by 


€ The memoirs say that Stimeon considered this the most impórtant passage 
in the memorandum 


4 


the world as the result of the initiative and productive capacity 
of the United States, and I think this factor is a most potent lever 
toward having our proposals accepted by the Soviets, whereas I 
am most skeptical of obtaining any tangible results by way of 
any international debate. I urge this method ss the most 
realistic means of accomplishing this vitally important step in 
the history of the world. ; 
“Henry L. Stimson 


“Secretary of War. 


Such is the memorandum., 

It is based on a basic fact of life and on a policy. 

The basic fact of life is that as a result of World War 
Ii, the United States and the Soviet Union have emerged as 
the two superpowers, There cannot be a world war without 
these two as opponents. This does not mean that the rest of 
the world is negligible or unimportant—far from it. What it 
does mean is that the controlling decision of war and peace 
rests today with these two nations. If the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. are friends, there cannot be a war. If they are 
enemies, war is a constant possibility. 


Thé policy on which Stimson’s memo is based is President 
Roosevelt’s policy of expanding the areas of agreement and 
reducing the areas of conflict by negotiation and compromise. 
As FDR told Cong 
ence, March 1, 194£ 
“.., the conference was a s ul efforf by the three 
Nations to find a common ground for peace. » aah, BI, C 
that the Congre American people will acc 
Of this conferen beginnings of a perman 
Of peace... .” 

FDR's policy toward the Soviet Union was “to find a 
Common ground f 


s, on his return from the Yalta confer- 


"peace s the public policy of our 
government until the day of his death, April 12, 1945. Stim- 
Sọn’s memorandum rests squarely on this policy and, so do 
his warnings. When Truman rejected Stimson’s suggestions 
and disregarded Stimson’s warnings, he was reversing 
Roosevelt’s policy. This is why his memorandum is such po- 
litica] dynamite. 
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A—Stimson begins by pointing out that some people are 

looking at the bomb as an instrument of power politics 

something to “balance” Soviet infiuence: something, in other 

words, with which to threaten the USSR. He points out that 

the Soviets are aware of this, and the result can only be a 

“secret armaments race of a rather desperate character.” 
This is exactly what has taken place. 

B—Stimson next warns that “if we fail to approach them 
[the Soviets] now and merely continue to negotiate with 
them, having this weapon rather ostentatiously on our hip, 
their suspicions and their distrust of our purpose and motives 
will increase.” The Soviets will race to get the bomb, and 
then we will find it more difficult to get the kind of agreement 
we “may desperately need in the future.” Our relations with 
Russia may be “irretrievably embittered.” This is strong 
language—but doesn’t it describe the Cold War? Doesn’t 
this warning sound prophetic in the light of the Cold War 
of today? 


C—Finally, Stimson points out, in a paragraph of remark- 
ably long-range view, that the bomb “constitutes merely a 
first step in a new control by man over the forces of nature 
too revolutionary and dangerous to fit into the old concepts,” 
and he gives a warning as grave and sober as it is carefully 
considered, . our method of approach to the Russians is 
a question of the most vital importance in the evolution of 
human progtess.” 

This approach must be “direct and forthright” Stimson 
warns, or it would not be “taken seriously by the Soviets.” 

How seriously did Truman take Stimson’s warnings and 
suggestions? 


Truman. disregarded everyene of Stimson’s urgent sug- 
gestions: Not- only ‘that: he did exactly the opposite. The 
consequences have been precisely what Stimson predicted, 2 
dreaded atomic armaments race which can only end in dis- 
aster for everyone. It is little wonder that books like The 
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Forrestal Diaries and Mr. President ort facts and m 
Jead the people about Stimson's ideas. To pro 

of distortion, Stimson’s predictions and pro 
seen in sharp focus. 


JHE CONTENTS OF THE STIMSON MEMORANDUM 

The predictions of St all come true. This 
is quite remarkable even if we consider that he was an € 
pert on foreign affairs and atomic problems. For some of his 
predictions are truly amazing. For example, he said that the 
Soviet Union might possibly make an atom bomb “in a mini- 
mum of say four yea .” Almost four years to the da 
from the date of Stimson’s memo, President Truman an- 
nounced that “an atomic explosion” had occurred 
USSR “within recent weeks!” (Date of announe 
tember 24, 1949. Date of memo, September 11, 194 

The writer doesn’t want to ascribe supernatural powers 
to Stimson. He was making an estimate, from a mi 
of four years to a maximum of twenty. But that his r 
estimate should have turned out so close to reality is : 
to his thorough knowledge of atomic production. Compare 
Stimson’s minimum estimate with that of General Walter 
Bedell Smith, Ambassador to Moscow, who as late as Sep- 
tember 24, 1948 told Secretary Forre : 


nimum 


inimum 
tribute 


“The Russians cannot possibly have the industrial competence 
to produce the atomic bomb now, and it will be 5 or even 10 yea 
ld count on manufacture of it in quantity 
know-f but not the industr 
wledge inte coner weapon 


complex to tr: 
(emphasis ad 


The underestimation of Soviet industrial strength by m 
like General Smith is di ctly -related to their arrogant na- 
flonalistic feelings of U. S. superiority. This underestimati 
4 Forrestal Diarie 

have had the 
Plex” was n 
For the f 
Subject, s 


Smith's st 
that only ar 
mines the entire p 
luding John 


p. 496. Gener: 
ow-how,” 


lay at the bottom of Forrestal’s strategic thinking as re 
vealed in his diaries: 


“As long as we can outproduce the world, we can control the sea 
and can strike inland with the atomic bomb, we can assume cert 
risks otherwise unacceptable. . .. The years before any pt 
power can achieve the capability effectively to attack us 
weapons of mass destruction are our years of opportunity, . . 
(emphasis added) 


As Secretary of Defense, Forrestal had a powerful influ- 
ence on Truman. If Truman had paid attention to the pre 
dictions and proposals of Henry L. Stimson, the world 
situation today would be much less dangerous. 

What were Stimson’s precise proposals? 
| Here they are, itemized from the memo. 


i—iIn our negotiations with the Soviet Union, we must 
avoid “express or implied threats or near threat 
our possession of the bomb. 

2—We should make a direct approach to the USSR. He 
specifically warns that it should not be of an internationa 
group nature. He states most emphatically that any groug 
approach would show the Soviets the Americans were not 
serious. The approach should be an invitation to the S 
to participate in the partnership on a “basis of co-operation 
and trust.” 


based or 


3—We should negotiate an agreement to outlaw the 
atomic bomb as an instrument of war. 


4—We should offer to “stop work on the further improve 
ment in or manufacture of the bomb as a military weapon, 
provided the Russians and the British would agree to do like- 
wise.” We should be willing to “impound what bombs we 
now have in the United States” provided that the Soviets 
agree to outlaw the bomb. 


5—We should exchange benefits of atomic energy with 
the USSR for commercial and humanitarian purposes. 


& Forrestal Diaries, p. 361 
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These were the Stimson proposals. What did Truman 
do? He got tough with the Soviets, proposed an international 
commission, has so far refused to outlaw the bomb, did not 
stop work on making bombs (on the contrary) and, of course, 
there has been no exchange of atomic energy. On every 
count, exactly the reverse. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STIMSON MEMORANDUM 

This book seeks to determine the origins of the cold war, 
The significance of the Stimson memorandum for this pur- 
pose is tremendous. Given the memorandum, Truman and 
his advisers cannot plead ignorance. The initiative was in 
America’s hands and Stimson warned what would happen if 
we took a certain road. Truman took the road. 

A wrong approach, warned Stimson, might “irretrievably 
embitter” Soviet-American relations. What was the wrong 
approach? Stimson said the wrong approach was 
an international commission. A United Nati 
for example, would be wrong. 

What's wrong with a UN Com ion on atomic energy? 

Offhand it seems only right and democratic for the UN 
to deal with atomic problems. The reality about the UN how- 
ever is that the United States dominates it. This was appar- 
ent in 1945 when the first dramatic proof of U. S. domination 
Was shown on the question of admitting Argentina. 


Arthur Krock, chief political correspondent of the New 
York Times wrote that “the U.S. is the leader of irres- 
istible conference bloc” which was like the “steamroller of a 
national convention.” ® 


Further details of the U.S. domination of the UN will 
be given in a later chapter but it was clear to the Sovtet 
Union, as it was clear to Krock, that the U.S. did have a 
Steamroller within the UN. Any proposal on atomic energy 


8 N.Y. Times, May 2, 1045 
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by a UN Commission would be ver 


the United States proposal, This 
later 


apt to be identical with 
in fact what did happen 


If there W 
the Soviet U 


re no prior 


ussion between the U.S. and 
ion, Russia would inevitably reject the idea 
of a commission. Without prior direct discussion the Soviet 
Union would feel that the U.S wasn't really interested in 
reaching agreement. 


That is wł 


y Stimson wrote: 


. if the approact 
me ,.. includi 
strated... r 
be taken serio 


part of a general international 
tons who have not demon- 
b] would not, in my opinion, 


In 1947 Stimson said this was the most important point 
of all, yet Truman deliberately rejected a dire 
the Soviet Union. He met with the Prime Mini 
and Great Britain and on N 


ct approach to 
fers of Canada 
ovember 15, 1945 they announced 
that “... at the earl practicable date a commission should 
be set up under the United Nations Organization to prepare 
recommendations, . . .” 10 

Here i akable, a conscious, deliber- 
ate rejection of the very point which Stimson had empha- 
sized and re-emphasized: action must be taken directly with 
the USSR, not by commissions, committees or what not. 


was, clear and unmis 


Truman’s proposals seemed to enhance the UN. Actu- 
ally, as results haye shown, the proposals were a roadblock, 

Stimson was in favor of the UN. He wanted it to work, 
and he knew a United Nations could only work if it was based 
on Roosevelt’s basic concept: Big Three Unity. Stimson 
wanted to strengthen the UN. That is why he clearly said, 
after a basic agreement was reached in direct Soviet-Ameri- 
can negotiations the entire problem could be taken up in 
detail by the UN and incorporated into its structure. 


18 N. Y. Times, N mber 16, 1945 


This was the way of Teheran and Yalta Big Three unity 
as the basis of lasting peace, as the start of the United 
Nations. This was Roosevelt's way, and to cover up its re- 
jection, Stimson’s position must be hidden and distorted. 

Let the reader go back and re-read Stimson’s memo- 
randum, study hi gument, see how logically, how sharply, 
how cleverly he reaches his main point—direet negotiations, 
not unilateral decisions. In the face of Stimson’s recommenda- 
tion, which was supported by many other experts including 
atomic scientists, it cannot be d that Ame n policy 
makers did not know exactly what they were doing. Stim- 
sons memo is a damning, unanswerable indictment of Tru- 
man’s foreign policy. That is why it has been so thoroughly 
hushed up. 


COVERING UP STIMSON’S POSITION 

The two outstanding instances are The Forrestal Diaries 
and Mr. President. i 

“Fhe Forrestal Diaries,” published in October 1951. were 
censored to eliminate all references to the Stimson memoran- 
dum. 

Walter Millis, the editor of the Diarie 
word that 


states in the fore- 


+ & rather large port 
instances omitted entir 


1 was condensed, paraphrased or in some 
y on the ground that it might materially 
embarrass the current conduct of international relations, and tk 
its publication would therefore not be in the national interesi 
Mr. Millis claims that “here there was no sinister s ippression. 


Now here are the facts 

On September 21, 1945, a Cabinet meeting was held, the 
last one Stimson attended since he was resigning on that 
day. In view of what happened at this meeting, it is probably 
One of the most momentous in the entire history of the United 
States. Forrestal kept notes and made comments in his diary 
©n the meeting. Walter Millis gives a condensation of what 
Forrestal wrote down, 
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Millis says that this meeting was concerned exclusively 
with a discussion of the atomic bomb, and “was clearly fun- 


damental in the formulation of American policy on this new 
and dread subject.” 


President Truman presented the question of what should 
be “the policy of this government in making available infor- 
mation in our possession to other nations. .. .” Millis then 
writes, “Beginning with Mr. Stimson, the President went 
round the table.” 

Millis never reports what Stimson said. Instead he jumps 
right into a report of what Wallace said and does so in such 
a manner as to give the definite impression that Wallace, 
then Secretary of Commerce, was the only one who wished 
to follow a policy of co-operation with the Soviet Union. 
There is a bitter attack on Wallace by Forrestal, who insisted 
on keeping the so-called “secret” and who insisted on sole 
control of atomic energy by the U.S, 

Millis goes on to say: 
~”... the underlying attitude of nearly all seemed closely in accord 
with Forrestal’s contributions. .. "11 (emphasis added) 

The impression ig deliberately created that only Wallace 
was in disagreement. This impression is not true since we 
know that Mr. Stimson’s views were even stronger than Wal- 
lace’s, had been carefully formulated and put in writing. In 
this regard, Millis definitely leads the reader astray, writing: 


=“, . . it is clear that ideas had not yet fully crystallized, . . "12 
In Stimson’s case this simply isn’t so, The memorandum 
cannot be blinked away, 
The fact is, not only had Stimson formulated his ideas, 
but also he had presented them to the President. At this 
fateful Cabinet meeting, he again presented his opinions and 


14 Forrestal Diaries, p. 98 
i2 Ibid, p, 95 


fought vigorously for them. This is precisely what we should 
xpect him to do on so grave a matter. That he did so, is 
e: : i : 
explicitly stated on page 646 of his memoirs, which read: 
“ These opinions, which he urgently expressed again to the 


resi i the day of his retirement, were the 
resident and the Cabinet on 7 1 i N 
sia With which Stimson left office. .. .” (emphasis added) 


Wallace’s recollection of the Cabinet meeting has been 
made public, in the following words: 


“Secretary Stimson had stated in Cabinet meeting on Sept. 21, 
1945, that other nations would almost certainly have the bomb by 
1950. I believed him 

“Our high policy makers, knowing 
we had a secret which we could 
international affairs ; 
“They did not ask what would appen to our foreign policy when 
two countries had the bomb.” 13 (emphasis added) 


ing about science, thought 
as a peacetime weapon -in 


In The Forrestal Diaries Wallace is used as a straw man 
to cover up Stimson’s position for the simple reason that 
Wallace could be attacked and dismissed as a New Dealer, 
but Stimson could not. Truman used the same technique in 
the book Mr. President. It is done more subtly, but the mis- 
leading is there as the reader can judge by himself. 
TRUMAN OBSCURES STIMSON’'S POSITION 

Mr. President is a book written by a newspaperman, 
William Hillman, but Truman is explicitly a partner in the 
book. He gave special interviews to Hillman, made available 
his diaries, notes and private papers. The book says that its 
Purpose is to present Truman as he sees himself. 

Truman tries to show himself as a peace-loving, peace- 
Seeking President. A large part of the book is a justification 
Of his foreign policy, how he has striven to avert war and has 
been patient under the provocation of the USSR. In view of 
What we have seen in the chapter, 
deliberate 


ashington has 
n’s self-port- 


168. Iowa, April. 22, 1950 


Furthermore, in view of the fact that Truman knows 
he rejec 


2d Stimson’s memorandum, his treatment of Stim 


lantic Organization in 1949 and 1950. it The unwary reader 
gets the impression that Stimson has been in full accord witt 
Truman’s handling of foreign policy, which isn’t true, given 
Stimson’s position in 1945. As late as 1947, discussing Tru- 
man's course of action, Stimson “did not believe that thi 
course represented precisely the policy and method he had in 
mind” in 1945 15 (emphasis added). The omission of 
position in 1945, obscures the truth, 

This omission gains further Significance by the way it is 
done. Here are the facts. The book has a section, Part 
Three, ent Diaries, Private Memoranda, Papers. This sec- 
tion is the heart of the book, and received the greatest pub- 
licity, because it contains a whole series of entries from 
‘Truman’s diary. The first entry is on the day he entered the 
White House, April 12, 1945. 

Then follows a whole series of entries for each month 
through April, May, June, July, August and September, right 
up to September 20, 1945, the day before the crucial Cabinet 
meeting. Abruptly, with the very next line, a whole year is 
jumped to-an entry of September, 1946. And what is this 
entry? An attack on Mr. X, who has been generally taken to 
be Mr. Wallace. 16 


mson s 


14 William Hillman, Mr, Pı esident, Ne 55 

15 @timson, On Active Service, p. 647. Mr, Stimson’s Position on atomis 
control had not changed between 1945 and 1947. His attitude on other 
aspects of foreign policy had, however, It is not relevant here, but it is 


sufficiently important to be examined in Appendix I at the end of thia 
book 


Mr. President, p 


16 


1y all the newspapers have mentioned Mr 
Wallace in connec e identity of Mr. X. Wallace himself sent a 
wire to Mr. Trum asking if Mr. referred to him. Mr. Truman didn’t 
answer, The entry said that Mr. X wanted to and our armed forces, 
give Russia o1 omic secrets and trust a bunch of adventurers in tha 
Kremli Politbureau.” By vulgarizing a policy of co-operation with the 
Soviet Union, Ar. Truman seeks to discredit it, 
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The Cabinet meeting is omitted entirely. This is very 
strange indeed when one considers its importance. Also 
there were certain colorful and historical details about that 
fateful day. It was Mr. Stimson’s birthday, he was resigning 
after a long and honorable career in public life, and he was 
given an impressive farewell at the Pentagon. Surely Tru- 
man’s sentimentality and sense of history must have been 
stirred. 

Furthermore, why skip a year in order to put in an entry 
whieh is an attack on a policy of cooperation with the 
USSR? It almost seems as if Truman, in the very process 
of burying Stimson’s proposals, is.trying to justify him- 
self. The bitterness of the attack gives one a sense that 
Truman is uneasy. If the analysis of this chapter is correct, 
Truman ought to feel uneasy. It a heavy responsibility 
te have disregarded Stimson’s memorandum. 


The Cabinet meeting of September 21, 1945, shaped our 
atomic policy. Say The Forrestal Diaries, “The idea of sub- 
mitting the matter for adjustment under the machinery of 
the United Nations became basic to subsequent American 
policy.” 17 Millis gives Forrestal major credit for this re- 
sult, which was made public by Truman on November 15. 
Taken together with Secretary of State Byrnes tough- 
ness at the London Conference, November, 1945, it was ap- 
Parent to the Soviet Union (as Stimson had warned), that 
the American proposals were not serious. Nevertheless, the 
Soviet Union did not close the door. She agreed at the Mos- 
cow Conference to set up a UN Atomic Energy Commission 
Which was done by resolution of the UN Assembly, January 
24, 1946. 


In March, 1946, the Acheson-Lilienthal report was made 
Public, and on June 6, 1946, Bernard M. Baruch presented 
the American plan for atomic control to the UN. It became 


1 Forrestal Diaries, p. 96 
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known as the Baruch Plan. The provisions of the Plan were 
unacceptable to the 


oviet Union. 

Furthermore, the Baruch Plan was intended to be unac. 
ceptable, which means that it was presented in bad faith, 
The proof is in the record. 


WAS THE BARUCH PLAN PROPOSED IN BAD FAITH? 

The heart of the Baruch Plan was that an international 
commission should have ownership of all major atomic in- 
stallations and should decide where such installations would 
be built. It was to be run by majority vote without control 
of the Security Council of the UN. In-other words the veto 
would not apply. For the Soviet. Union to surrender its 
sovereignty to a U. S.-dominated commission was inconceiv- 
able, and even members of the Acheson-Lilienthal Committee 
objected. Mr. Chester I. Barnard, a member of the Com- 
mittee, has spilled -the beans. “Mr. Lilienthal and I,” he has 
written, “personally begged Mr. Baruch not to introduce 
the veto problem ... .” 18 (emphasis added) 

Mr. Baruch knew exactly what he was doing. The veto 
question alone would guarantee rejection by the Soviet 
Union. 

The rach Plan left no door open for compromise. Even 
had the Soviet Uhion accepted the Plan, the United States 
would not agree to the abolition of the atom bomb, or even 
to stop making bombs as Stimson had urged as a quid-pro- 
quo, The U.S, reserved complete liberty of action. 

The Acheson-Lilienthal report made this clear. 


“The significan 
period such 
{fi 


is that at all times during the transitional 
a s—stockpiles of bombs and plants to produce 
ionable] material—will cont e to be located within the U.S. 

3 ld there be a break in the plan during the transi- 


tion, we be in a favorable position with regard to atomic 

weapens. is added) 

18 Dar sbruary, 1948. Mr. Barnard was President 
of 

19. U Report on the International Controt ef 
Mointe I 194% 
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Jn other words the effect of the Baruch Plan would be 
to strengthen the U.S. atomic position in relation to the 
Soviet Union. This is also the conclusion reached by one of 
the foremost international experts on atomic energy, Pro- 
fessor P. M. S. Blackett. Professor Blackett is a Nobel prize- 
winner and was a member of the official Advisory Committee 
on Atomic Energy for the British Government. He writes: 


# _. the putting into operation of the Baruch Plan ‘would un- 
doubtedly have led to an immediate reduction of Russian military 
sirength relative to America, uncompensated by any clear reci- 
procal gain. It is certain that the early stages of the operation of 
the Baruch Plan would be definitely detrimental to immediate 
Soviet security. . . "20 (emphasis added) 

This is fine from the point. of view of American military 
advantage, but why should Baruch expect the Soviet Union 
to accept it? The answer of course is that he didn’t. 

One more item of the Baruch Plan was so clearly unac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union as to prove that Baruch so de- 
Signed his Plan as to guarantee rejection. 

The first step in the Plan was the carrying out of a world- 
Wide survey for raw materials of atomic energy. Says Pro- 
fessor Blackett: 

“The operation of such an unlimited survey in the USSR would 


have given the UN inspectors—and Hence the Amer n Chiefs of 
Staff—a y complete target map of the USSR, 


The importance of a target map in relation to strategic 
bombing is simply tremendous. Its significance is fully ap- 
Preciated by’ anyone who has worked in the field of straiegic 
bombing. In this connection, a personal note by the writer 
May be forgiven. 

The writer of this book served during the war as assistant 
Division Chief in the Office of Strategic Services. This was 
30 P. M. S. Bi 

po. 162-5: 


of atomic con 
M Ibia, p. 152 


skett, Fear, War and the Bomb, New York & Toronto, 1948, 
pook is one of the beet contributions to the problem 
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In 1945-46 the writer helped prepare the reports 5 
Strategic Bombing Survey. 


The most impor 
the location of the 
i 3 silly. 
’s impo 


it single factor in strategic bombing is 


us is so obvious tha 


is often overlooked. One of th 


defensive measures has been the 


cy on the lo of their 


location of general industrial areas 


ficance, a the Nazi Generals 
have t fied. Said their top command 


Runstedt, about the im 


d Soviet secrecy paid off 


sion of 


d soon after the attack 


was begun that everything that 
had been written about Russia was nonsense.” 


sziven were all wrong. Th 
nd thic na map t 
on the map became firs 
us simply didn’t am 


cate that there was nothing in the area and suddeniy 


to be us 


1ulman, Defeat in the West, n, 83; quoted im Fear, War aud the Bomb, 


ould be confronted with an American- type town with factory 
d all the rest of it.”22 (emphasis added) 


we w 
puildings an 


The Soviet Union has carefully gu 
its armaments plants. This is one reason wk i ee 
mats and military att es are restricted in their travels 
around the Soviet Union. 2? To expect the Soviet Union to 
hand over “a fairly complete target map of the USSR 
to a U.S.-domina ted survey is sh sense and Baruch 
knew it. 

It is clear that the Ba c 
ceptable to the Soviet Union. Furthermore the Barı 
was based on a series of w : 

Union’s capabilities and of the nature 
This is the conclusion of Ste phen White, < 
editor of Look magazine, 
ments closely. He writes 
“i . Was a plan D: 
mistak 


‘ded the location of 
y foreign diplo- 
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ruch propos 
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ficult to me aoe 
“The Baruch Asan i 
teh oh a monopoly 
i since vanished 


of atomic know-how 
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opted such a plan. She 
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re interested In new indust 
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shington Post arch 

American press t 
24 Leok, 
25 Forrestal 
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energy.75 This underlines the insincerity of the American 
proposals. If the UN couldn’t handle the problem, why did 
Truman use that organization for the American contr 
proposals? 


cused the Soviet Union of bad faith and of planning ag- 

gressive war. In this manner the American people were 

driven by fear, war scares were whipped up and the “war 
psychosis” developed. > 

Given what Forrestal, Stimson and Barnard have written Our relations with the So 

t we knew beforehand that our pro alley. Since the Tr Adminis 

eptable, and that the Baruch Pl: 


ed into a d 
ration had been fore- 


the only answer is t 


ils would be una 


tan wa warned by Stimson, this situation must have been foreseen. 
sented merely as a manoeuver in the Cold War diplomacy, Some strange imp! i t, war s are manu- 
ssor Black mürms this analysis, writing; factured to off pular American friends for the Soviet 


s Sulzberger, to have a basis 


th plan ... must be considered hi; Union in order, s: 
a very considerable victory for sue bargaining. Then the door to bargain 
WES gta ae ua closed. It turns out that war sca 
ble to bce ; of the Cold War and must 
War scares than the simple stre: 
poker hand. 

Why has Washington created a “war psychosis”? 


r stiffer 


is deliberately 


ly one ingredient 


seek deeper reasons for the 


gthening of our diy 


0 ‘ruman’s standpoint, all well and good, But 
who was being misled by this 
Union ce | 


Ne were made to believe that the Soviet Union 
was against 


g peace and atomic control. We were made to 
believe the Soviet Union wanted war. The elaborate hoax of 
the Baruch Plan was directed in the first place against the otk 
American people. It became an important ingredient in the ie 


creation of the “war psychosis” that Herbert Hoover had 
spoken about. 


can peop 


Looking back to late 1945 and 1946 the pattern of hys- 

making becomes clear, At every turn, the United Stateg 
made impossible proposals to the USSR, backed by the threat 
of the atom bomb. When the Soviet Union made counter- 
proposals, the United States refused to consider them, ac- 
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War and the Bomb, p. 158. Professor Blackett gæs on to 
x Was “specious.” The Baruch Plan would have fail 

era had been sincere tn their intentions, because į 
sible task of devising an international control scheme 
ctive was to provide one nation, the U.S., with a neas- 
ce that Ita atomic monopoly would be preserved 
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> hold busine ve 


CHAPTER 3 Journal e 


Rise in Academic Freedom Curbs 
|" Reported by Harvard Newspaper 


Prentis, Security Review Board, 
Í Atomic Energy Commission 


of war hysteria 


A CALCULATED policy 


has brought America to the ve "r Disaster 


MOE too strong a word to use for the preser 
Henry Ford I: 
“Ther 


t situation. Says 


are two obvious places we could go. One is to war. The 
Broke.” 1 


And Charles E. Wilson, President of General M tors, 
quotes approvingly an editorial of the Detroit News: 
“Bither it four count 
Upkeep... or . y 
dia,” 2 (emphasis added 


peggared by the cost of military 
ill take the road to war, even ag Hitter 


SUs News & World Report, Januar 


952 
of Management 


Speech beiore Society for Aduance 


A policy which can be compared to Hitler's by a Big 
an like Wilson is obviously not a good policy. Hit- 
policy resulted in 


situation in the world is 


ler’s 


a 


smashed Germany; the present 


dangerous to America. 
in America have followed 


How could political 5 
to the nation. What are they thinking 


a policy 
about: 


“Government planners figure they have found the magic formula 
for almost endless good times. They are now beginning to wonder 
if there may not be something to perpetual motion after all. . 

Cold War is the catalyst. Cold War is an automatic pump-primer. 
Turn a spigot, and the public clamors for more arms spending. 
Turn another, the clamor ceas Truman confidence, cockiness 
is based on this ‘Truman Formula.’ Truman era of good tim the 
President is told, can run much beyond 1952. Cold war demands, 
if fully exploited, are almost limitless.” 3 (emphasis in the original) 


This is a clear, if shameless, explanation of what is be- 
hind the Cold War. But no one should think that the Demo- 
crats have a monopoly on cynicism. Here is what the Repub- 
licans are thinking as given in their big business paper, the 
Journal of Commerce: 

“The nomination of Dwight D. Eisen 
uncertainty over the futu 


wer eliminates most of the 
course of defense and foreign aid ex- 
penditures. ... The assurance of a continued high level of de ense 
expenditures un present conditions cannot be overestimated 
because the whole economy pivots around it} 

“Actually nothing short of the present gigantic defense program 
could have ly filled the ‘air pocket’ in the civilian sector 
of the economy .. . it has taken greater and greater defense ex- 
penditur to hold business on an ey 
added) 


Th 


keel.” 4 (emphasis 


e Statements from business publications reveal the 
reasons for the Cold War. The Cold War is the result of the 
internal needs of a big business economy. It is an “automatic 
pump-primer” which is deliberately manipulated, like “turn- 
ing a spigot,” by those interested. 


& U.E. News & World Report, May 26, 1950 
€ Journal of Commerce, July 14, 1952 
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In big busine 
from the Cold War are saving us from a chronic depression 


thinking only the armaments resulting 


py filling the “air-pocket” in the civilian economy. Such 


thinking poses the true nature of the Cold War, for what 


is this “air-pocket” business talks about? 


“AIR POCKETS” AND PAY ENVELOPES 

The “air-pocket” of big business double talk means the 
empty space in the pockets of the American people—workers, 
farmers, teachers, professionals. It is their lack of purchasing 
son to our tremendously expanded pro- 


power in compar 
duction. j 
Since 1939 our industrial production has doubled. 5 A 
flood of goods and materials covered the postwar market. 
What is this “market? 


, 


Primarily it is the people, millions and millions of work- 
ers, farmers and so on, whose average purchasing power 


did not go up, but in fact went down. Government statistics 
show that spendable income per person was at its 
in 1944 ($1,487 a year) and has been below that every single 


year since—as low as $1,379 in 1949. * 
In other words, while production expanded, purcha 


sing 


power contracted. The average person has been going steadily 
into debt. Total consumer credit (debts) which amounted 
to five billion in 1944, stood at 20.6 billions 1951.7 The rise 
in consumer dit is a storm signal of depression: the figure 
in 1929 was 6.2 billions. 

The people go into debt, the well-to-do save the money. 
The goods pile up on shelves and in warehouses, factories 
begin to shut down. If the government does not intervene, a 
depression occurs as in the 1930's. The Amer 
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Midyear Economic Re 
Ibid., p. 149. The fi 
Thid., p. 155. Firt 
are in de 


ident, July, 1952, p. 2 
$1,4°8 


is in t 
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rightly fear a depression. Big Business tries to exploit this 
fear by saying that only armaments and a war economy can 
prevent a depression. They try to hide the real alternative 
to the Cold War economy, a peaceful program for the peo- 
ple’s needs. Such a program was set forth by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his “Economic Bill of Rights,” 
January 11, 1944 


ROC 


yELT’S 


POSTWAR PROGRAM 

Foreign policy and domestic policies are closely tied to- 
gether and determine each other in many ways. As Hitler 
so clearly showed, an 4 ressive foreign policy means a drive 


gainst the people at home. Opposing Hitler, President Ro 
velt was keenly aware of the connection between forcign 
and domestic policies and presented the alternatives to Fas- 


e- 


ci 


a in both fields. Alongside his foreign policy of postwar 
friendship and peace, Roosevelt projected a policy of eco- 
nomic wellbeing at home. 

Roosevelt’s way to fill the “air pocket” was not arma- 
ments but a higher standard of living for the people. He set 
forth his program in detail in a Message to Congress, Janu- 
ary 11, 1944. While the war was still raging he looked for- 
ward to the peace and said: 


“We have accepted, so to 
which a new ba 
for all—regardl 
“Among these are: ? 
“The right to a useful and remunerative job in the industries or 
shops or farms or mines of the nation; 

“The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and clothing 
and recreation; 

“The right of every farmer to raise and sell his products at a 
return which will give him and his family a decent living; 

“The right of every business man, large and small, to trade in an 
atmosphere of freedom from unfair competition and domination 
by monopolies at home and abroad; 

“The right of every family to a decent home; 

“The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity to 
achieve and enjoy good health; 
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ak, a second Bill of Rights under 
is of security and prosperity can be established 
of station, race, or ereed. 


“The right to fears of old 
age, sickness, 
“The right to 
“All of these 
must be prer 
rights, to new goals of hi 


rights sp 


j to move fory ward in th e 
aman happiness and 


1s won we 


these 


was “prepared to move forwa 


React knew what that mean aE mobilization 


They reme: sae die KES day of the New Deal 
unions organizing the mass-production industri 
lectual ferment in the schools, the political activ € 
communities, the fea ; discussion of social problems and 
social changes. R tion remembere 
came a weapon of the people, the_v 
spoke out and helped the people’s fight in every area of 
our national life. 


the way culture þe- 
y writers and ar 


The New Deal had been dreadful enough for the reaction- 
aries. The postwar New Deal looked even worse. For reaction 
knew, as Roosevelt knew, that the pre-war New Deal hadn’t 
Solved America’s s proble ms. By 1940 although production was 
back at the 1929 level, there were still 8 million people un- 
employed in America by official count. In the postwar period, 
to keep everyone at work, wages would have to go up, work- 
ing hours would have to go down, profits would have to be 
Teasonabie. This is what Roosevelt meant by 
forward.” 

The Roosevelt postwar program was ve 
Sive policies at home and peace abroad. As FDR said at the 
time, “unless there is security here at home there cannot be 
lasting peace in the world.” 1° 

The postwar pr m of the reaction: 
ly clear: Cold War abroad and an anti-people drive at home. 
This has meant an attack on our standard of living, an attack 


“moving 


clear: progr 


3 been equal- 


9 N.Y. Times, January 12, 1944 
10 N, Y, Times, January 12, 1944 


on our civil liberties, an attack on our labor unions. Behind 
all this is the drive for profits. The profiteering by big-cor- 
porations in postwar America surpasses anything known in 
our generation. 


U 


CONTROLLED PROFITEERING 

The golden year of American business used to be con- 
sidered 1929. In that year corporate profits before taxes 
were 9.8 billion dollars. That’s a lot of money. Yet during 
World War II, corporate profits were twice as much, averag- 
ing over 22 billion dollars profits every year of the war. 
Even this was only a beginning. After the war, corporate 
profits before taxes jumped up to 29 billions a year average! 

The Korean War blew the lid off. In two years of war the 
average was 43 billion dollars of profits, 11 -'This is four and a 
half times the peak year of 1929 profits. In just one year, 
profits were greater than the U. S. national income for 1932, 
greater, that is, than all the income of all the people in the 
United States: 

Even after taxes profits have been enormous. The average 
for all corporations during the war was 10 billion dollars 
a year net, in the postwar period 18 billion a year net, and 
since Korea 20 billion dollars a year net. 

The profiteering on the Korean “police action” is reveal- 
ing. Said the American Federation of Labor, through its 
broadcast by Frank Edwards: 


as soon as the conflict in Korea began, the profiteers. started 
jacking up prices.. Months dragged by. The public got promises 
but no protection. Profiteers stacked up enormous profits. tu the 
last three months of 1950, corporation fits jumped 60% above 
the first three months of last year Buying power shriveled steadily 
and workers’ savings vanished,” 12 


11 AH profits 
dent, Jul 
not fair, 


>s from Table B-32, Midyear Beonomic Report of the Presi- 

These are profits before taxes. Companies argue this is 
they d:@t keep all the profits. But the worker Points out 
ore taxes is what the companies make on him through 
and high prices. Furthermore, wages are always reckoned 


12 Quoted by Jerome Davie. Peace, War and You, p. 185 
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In the first eight months of 1950 corporate profits were 
8% above 1949, In the last four-months of 1950 the profits 
jumped to 45% above 1949. Dividends paid out were 20% 
above 1949—eight billion dollars in four months. 1$ 

Single large corporations showed incredible increases. 
General Motors, for example, had profits in 1950 which were 
the greatest of any corporation, anywhere in the world, of 
any time in corporate history—834 million dollars after taxes. 
This is a gain of almost 500% over 1939. General Motors 
has three billion dollars of defense contracts on its books. 


War contracts have been a powerful lever in further con- 
centrating financial power in the hands of large corpora- 
tions. In the year following the Korean War, 50 corpora- 
tions got 64% of all war contracts.14 In comparison, im 
World War II, 50 corporations had received 57.6% of war 
contracts. 15 

The reverse of this picture is the declining share of small 
business in war contracts, from 2414% in 1950 to 21% im 
1951 to 1814% in 1952. 16 

It is no wonder that business publications fear what they 
call an “outbreak of peace” 17 which will “take a lot of steam 
Out of the markets,’ 18 or that a United Nations report warns 
that a cut in armaments would “involve a serious risk of 
recession,” 19 

It is a sober, frightening fact that war is healthy for the 
Monopoly corporations of America, 


It is also a sober fact that what is healthy for the mon 
Opolists causes bitter suffering to labor and the people gem 
erally. 


From the end of 1945 to the end of 1951 total profits were 


18 Letter, National City Bank, April, 1951 
14 Study of Monopoly Power, House Judiciary, 82d Congress, 1061, p. 1066 
16 U.S. Senate Report, Doc, No. 206, 1946, p. 30 
Street Journal, January 7, 1952 
17 U.S, News & World Report, il,18, 1952 
18 Journal of Commerce, October 10. 1951 
Report to Economic and Social Council, UN, January, 1968 
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groceries. 


foods H 


wore) 


202 billions before taxes, an average of 34 billion collars 
year. These. profits have come from only one place: the peo- 
ple of the United States. i 


THE CO TO LABOR AND THE PEOPLE 
The people pay as 
for war contracts, 


zens through high taxes which go 


The people pay as consumers through high pri 
The people pay as producers through sy 
wages. 


eed-up and frozen 


The impact of taxes is known in every houschold in 
America. The average worker pays a total tax burden of 
$1,095 a year or 31% of his entire income, This tax burden 
for the average worker is 32 times heavier than it was in 
1939. Furthermore, he gets less for his own needs from these 
high taxes than he did from lower taxes in 1939, 20 
The impact of inflation and high prices is also well known. 
The value of the food dollar has gone down from 100 cents 


in 1939 to 32 cents today in terms of what it will buy in actual 


The impact on 
doubled between 1944 and 195 
declined by 15%, 22 


well known, While profits 
, real wages in manufacturing 


It is little wonder that the consumption of food has de- 
clined throughout the United States. There is a 5% drop in 
per capita consumption since 1946; consumption of essential 
dropped even more: 23 


Per Capita Decline in Consumption, 1946 to 1951 


10.0% Fresh Vegetables T4% 

Products .. 6.6% Wheat Flour ........ 14.7% 

Butter Rik 1.6% COTO Sn essa oe j 17.6% 
Fresh Fruit ..... 13.9% 


What We Need, 


tion No. 227, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America: (UE), chart opposite page 13 

Ihld., chart opposite page 8 

UE Steward, Docember, 1951, monthly publication of the UERMWA (UR) 
3 U.S. Statistical Abstract, 1951 p. 86. 816. National Food Situation, T 
Dept. of Agriculture, January-March. 1959 
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The contrast between ithe tremendous rise in the profits 
of the employers, and the decline in the standard of living 
of their employees is a revealing commentary on who bene 
from the Cold War. This contrast has become particularly 
Sharp since the onset of the Korean war because of the poli- 
tical control of wages, 


THE WAGE FREEZE 

The control of wages, known as the Wage Freeze, is per- 
formed by a so-called Wage Stabilization Board set up under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 and 1952. This board 
(WSB) has tied wages to the Consumers’ Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index presumably shows the 
rise and fall of the cost of living. If the index goes up, wages 
g0 up; if it goes down, wages go down. This seems fair e: 
cept for the fact that the BLS index operates against the 
Workers by minimizing the rise in their cost of living. Says 


2 union publication: 


“BLS left out of its index the less expensive food, clothing, used 
Cars, ete., which workers buy and which have increased most in 
Price, and based its index on the more expensive th n 


Workers can’t afford and which have increased least in price BLS 
did not include in its living cost index a 


item of taxes, which 
have become in recent years one of the heaviest drain on a 


Worker's income.” 24 


AS a result of the Wage Freeze, manufacturers’ profits 


Per worker have increased in two years as much as in the 
Previous ten years, The following table shows this clearly; 25 


Profits Before Taxes per Employee in Manufacturing 


1939 Pre War ke $ 410 
1944 World War II ... 933 
1949 Pre Korea 1,116 
1951 Korean War 1,796 


M ÚE Steward, December, 1961, issued by the United Electrical, Radio and 


Machine Workers of America (UE). This union has taken the le 
analyzing the BLS index. The union maintains its own cost of 
hdex and its own index of unemployment 
ased on Survey of Current Business, special issue on “National In- 
come,” 1951 
z 
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Some labor leaders who are fully aware of these facts 
and heartily against what they represent, have nevertheless 
gone along with the Wage Stabilization Board for fear of 
being called “unpatriotic.’”» These labor leaders have them. 
selves fallen victims to the “war psychosis” Herbert Hoover 
ed about. At the same time, the “patriotic” business lead. 
have been using the war emergency to weaken and crip. 


e 
ple the unions. 


“PATRIOTIC” UNION-BUSTERS 

On September 20, 1950 a meeting took place in New York 
City at the stately University Club. The meeting comprised 
Charles E. Wilson, then head of GE who 


14 men includin 5. 
within three months weht into the government to exec 
eed to in this meeting. Partial reports of the 


the plan a 


me¢ r have appeared in a national magazine, Henry Luce’s 
Architectural Forum. 
The bas idea discussed at this meeting was the moving 


‘am now known 


ers have a more 


into non-unio: 


d are ap 
program. Wo 
descriptive name—the “runaway plant” pre 
eareful editing the Architectural Forum rev 
the basic aims of the progr: is to weaken labor. The maga- 
zine reports there was unanimous agreement that: 


of plants 
as the “decentralizatic 
am. Despite 


s that one of 


trial plants recently built and to 
r, and therefore money, th y 
erials hand They 
further increase efficiency and to offset 
26 (emphasis added) 


Charles E. Wilson showed concretely what was mea 
He said GE was putting back into production five idle plants 
used during World War II. “In these five plants,” he ex- 
plained, “there are 3000 or 3500 people. They are not major 
plants. In fact, we are all through with those big plants re- 


26 CIO News, Decem 
27 Architectural Foru 


» 1951 
ial issue, September 30, 1850 
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quiring 20,000-40,000 employees,” 37 (emphasis added) 

The program is simple. Move your plant to a non-union, 
low-wage area. This has a twofold effect. First, lower wages 
mean higher profits. Second, unemployment in the union area 
weakens the unions so that they can be ippled. This is ex- 
actly what has happened to the Textile V orkers Union, clo, 
which has been mercilessly attacked de pite the fact that its 
president, Emil Rieve, went along completely with the Wage 
Freeze. Š 

Ordinarily, to mov 


a plant costs money. But the Defense 
Production Act authorized what amounts to government sub- 
Sidies in the name of defense. “Certificates of necessity a 
issued carrying high tax amortization so that the plant is 
paid for out of untaxed profits. Char E. Wilson, present 
at the meeting, became the Defense Mobilizer who eaga 
these certificates. In nine months he issued 15 billion dolas 
Worth, more than in the entire five years of World War IT. 

Union men call the Defense Production Act, the Profits 
Production A 

There was one possible flaw in the program: unions might 
80 after the plant, organize it, and raise wages. But this too 
Was taken care of. der the regulations of the Wage Stabili- 
Zation Board, a low wage area must remain low $ ; 
Cannot increas 


B 


wage. Wages 
above the prevailing rate. The Wage Freeze 
has been an essential condition for the success of the ‘run- 
away plant” program. This union-busting, . profiteering 
Scheme has been made possible by the government paid by 
the government and protected by the government, 

The use of the Wage Freeze and of the “runaway 
Program to undermine the unions economically has been 
accompanied by a parallel drive to use anti-labor laws to 
ripple unions. The most damaging law has been the Ta ft- 

artley Act, which completely undermined the Wagner Act 
©f the New Deal. It is worth recalling that Taft-Hartley 
Was passed in 1947, the same year the Truman Doctrine and 
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the Marshall Plan were announced 

The Taft-Hartley £ was passed under cover of 
baiting. One provision of the law required non-commun 
affidavits from union o ls to qui the union before the 
NLRB. For some time employers pretended that the attack 
was only against “left” unions. But by 1952 this pretense 
was discarded. Said one corporation executive: 


ease period, the various anti-Com- 
s are at least neck and neck with any 
treatened or actual interruption of eri- 
oduction in our own atomic, steel, electronics and 
28 


tical defense pr 
aircrait 

The words are those of L. G. Boulware, vice-president 
of General Electric Company, and one of the brain trusters 
of the attack on labor. Big Busi s was ready to move on a 
broad front against all unions. 


THE ANTI-LABOR DRIVE 

On April 16, 1952, nearly 150 of the nation’s top in- 
dustrialists met in V ngton, D.C. Sponsors of the meet- 
ing were the National ation of Manufacturers and the 
Chambers of Commerce. 39 The session was closed.- Some 
facts, however, leaked out. It was revealed that Charles 
Wilson, ex-President of GE and ex-Defense Mobilizer, had 
been put in charge of a tremendous anti-labor campaign, 
The purpose of this campaign was made known by News- 
week, a weekly magazine of Big Busine Its ace brain- 
truster, Henry Hazlitt, wrote on April 21: 
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“Either we must make it legally possible once more for a strike 
to be broken or we yield completely to constantly mounting union 
demands. There is no alternative, ...” 


Soon after, Wilson himself testified in secret session, May 
2, 1952, before the Senate Banking Committee. Syndicated 
columnist Robert Allen revealed that Wilson had recom- 


28 Boulwar 
29 Washingfe 


esa atatement, May 20, 1953 
Post, April 17, 1062 
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mended an end to industry-wide bargaining. Within a few 
months the head of the NAM, William J. Grede, demanded 
that the government “outlaw industry-wide bargaining.” 30 
A return to a single plant union which employers can 
dominate means a return to the company union of the 20s. 
Tt means wiping out all the gains of the New Deal. A power- 
ful anti-labor drive is in full swing and its major weapon 
has been the red-baiting hysteria of the Cold War. A typical 
sample of red-baiting and false patriotism was a full page 
ad in the Wall Street Journal, April 9, 1952, attacking the 
AFL and CIO presidents: 
“.. Green, Murray and other such piously anti-Communist 


leaders fare] actu y playing, unintentionally we hope, Rus 
game by striking or threatening to strike. . . .” 


All unions must knuckle under, say 
anti-labor drive of the employers merges into the general at- 
tack against civil liberties so apparent in our country. What 
is not so apparent is that Big Business master-minded this 
general attack, seeking complete thought control in America. 
THOUGHT CONTROL 

The current attack on American freedoms has been mas- 
ter minded by the Chamber of Commerce. The proof is in 
their own documents, Reports on Communism, five of which 
have been issued by the Chamber for use by their employer- 
Members. 3! Since 1946 these reports have blueprinted the 
S0vernment’s actions to destroy basic American freedoms. 

Th 1946 the Chamber of Commerce suggested the loyalty 
Purge in the government—carried out a year later in Presi- 
dent Truman’s loyalty order. 

Iñ January, 1947, the Chamber of Commerce proposed 
that the Department of Justice publish “a certified list of 
Communist-controlled front organizations. -” The Justice 
Department did publish such lists—which were incorporated 


s Big Business. The 


a T Y. Mirror, July 28, 1952 
F. Stone, in the N.Y. € ompass, March 


1952, analyzed these reporta 
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by Congress in the McCarran Act establishing concentra- 
tion camps in America. 

The 1947 report also called for investigations by Con- 
gressional Committees into foreign policies “which appear to 
be more pro-Soviet than pro-American,” and particularly 
“into the influences which entered into such important deci- 
sions as the Potsdam agreement, the Argentine policy and 
the China policy.” 

Since that time, through McCarthy and McCarran, men 
like Professors Lattimore and Fairbanks, John Carter Vin- 
cent and many others have been harassed and browbeaten 
for hostility to Chiang Kai-shek. 

That same year the Chamber of Commerce issued an- 
other report suggesting Congress “modify the Wagner Act 
so that employers can work more effectively in opposing 
Communists within the labor movement.” In June, 1947, 
Congress passed the Taft-Hartley Law. 

In 1948 the Big Business groups called for “community 
action” to bar Communists as teachers, radio commentators, 
librarians, social workers, book reviewers, etc. This was fol- 
lowed by loyalty oath probes in the state universities and 
colleges, blacklists in the entertainment industry, and state 
laws such as the Ober Law in Maryland, the Fineberg Law 
in New York and many others. They have been character- 
ized by Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black as “rapidly mul- 
tiplying legislative enactments which make it dangerous to 
think or say anything. . . .” 32 

In 1952 the Chamber of Commerce issued a fifth report 
which broadened the attack on civil liberties. Besides Com- 
munists, all liberals are under fire as ‘‘fellow-travelers,” as 
“dupes,” and as “those who engage in pro-Communist ac- 
tivities” such as the CIO fight against the Smith Act. 

“The danger,” says the Chamber, comes from ostensibly 
non-Communist individuals and organizations,” such as the 
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CIO and the Americans for Democratic Action (ADA). The 
Chamber suggests ADA is part of a Communist plot, ask- 
ing, “Is it merely a coincidence that we have thousands of so- 
called ‘liberals’ who are fighting the Communist battle?” 33 

In this report, the Chamber of Commerce develops a 
new line against labor: outlaw strikes. The argument starts 
with an obvious fact: 

“Many workers are restive under wage stabilization and 
similar control ` measures.” Naturally; speed-up and low 
Wages make workers fighting mad. Maybe mad enough to 
strike. The bosses call such action “sabotage.” Says the re- 
port: “... We can expect continuous sabotage, in the guise 
of economic issues. ... .” 

But the bosses have a cure: fascism. The advice of the 
report is that, employers should, “. ... keep very close watch 
on worker morale and attitudes. . . .” 

This was the achievement of: Hitler, a complete watch 
Over every worker in Germany. In America, asin Germany, 
Ted-baiting paves the way to concentration camps, destruc- 
tion of unionism, and ultimate disaster to the entire nation, 


GOVERNMENT JOINS BUSINESS 
Employers operating within the government are carrying 
through the line of the Chamber of Commerce. This is the 
Most dangerous post-war development in the United States. 
At hearings before a Senate sub-committee, John D. Small, 
former vice-president of Emerson Radio and now head of 
the Munitions Board said legislation was being prepared to 
fire workers “who may engage in sabotage, or other willful 
@Ctivities intended to disrupt the national defense program.” 
As already pointed out the Chamber of Commerce calls 
Strikes “sabotage.” Secretary of Labor Tobin, at the same 
arings, sharpened the point, speaking of “.. . strikes which 
While ostensibly for good trade union objectives, are designed 
PENX. Compass, March 13, 1952 
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t of the anti-labor drive is the role of 


the man who conducted the infamous “Palmer Raids” of the 
early 20’s. Today, under his leadership, the FBI is moving 
directly into the trade unions to wreck them. 


The FBI was caught in the act in December 1951, trying 
to wreck the International Longshoremen’s and Wareho 
men’s Union which is led by Harry Bridges. First the union’s 
regional director in Hawaii, Jack Hall, was indicted. Then 
a union official was approached by the FBI with offers to 
drop the indictment if Hali would lead an anti-Bridg 
tion within the union. 

. Unknown to the FBI agents, the room had been wired for 
sound. The entire conversation was recorded on tape by the 
union, proving beyond question that the FBI is today in the 
union-busting racket. 96 The only difference between the FBI 
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and the goons of the thirties is that taxpayers are pay- 
ing the salaries instead of businessmen, 

The deterioration of liberties in eontemporary 
America is frightening. A single incident highlights this de- 
ferioration. In Madison, Wisconsin, on a Fourth of July, a 
reporter went around to collect signatures to a petition. He 
asked 212 people, and 211 refused on the grounds of fear or 
fhat the petition was subversive. The petition was made up 
of paragraphs from the Declaration of Independence! Only 
one person in 200 dared to sign! 


civil 


THE ROAD TO FASCISM 

There are political prisoners by the dozens in the jails of 
America today, men and women who have committed no 
ether crime than to speak or teach beliefs about social prob- 
lems. The indictments under the Smith Act stated the crime 
as “conspiracy to teach” the overthrowing of the govern- 
ment by force and violence. 

The rights of the Negro people, always a sensitive baro- 
Meter in our democracy have been subjected to increasing 
attack as the Cold War developed since 1945. An index of 
Negro rights is Negro employment, and the character of that 
employment. The percentage of Negro employment within 
all male employment fell from 9.8% in 1944 to 8.3% in 1950, 
a drop of fifteen per cent. In the professions and semi-pro- 
fessions the drop is even sharper, being as high as 21 per 
Cent. 362 The reason is given by a representative of the Michi- 
San State Unemployment Compensation Commission who 
Feported that while in 1945 employers who specified “white 
Only” were 35% of the total in 1949 this figure had jumped to 
90% and by 1950 it was up to 80 per cent. 36» 
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The censorship of information, direct and indirect h ag 
reached such alarming proportions that so conservative 
man as Arthur Krock of the N. Y. Times is forced to prote 


st 
“In the name of ‘security’ public servants. and their activities are 
being more and more secluded. . . 
“Implicit in all this is an attempt to keep from the public factg 
that are omitted or distorted. . . 2737 

In-the words of Justice Douglas, a “silence of fear” ig 
Spreading over America. More and more observers point to 
the deadly parallel between our country today and Hitler 
Germany. Writes State Senator Chester E. Dempsey of 
Wisconsin: 
“We used to wonder at the servility of the patient Germans under 


the propaganda of Herr Hitler and Dr. Goebbels. We are now 


worse than the Germans ever were. We have complete thought 
control, . . .” 38 


Thought control at home should make us suspicious of 
our foreign policies. It cannot be empha 
fore 


zed too often that 
n policies and domestic policies are closely related. The 
same Congress that passed the anti-labor Taft-Hartley Act 
approved the Truman Doctrine. 38 

The connection between foreign and domestic policy was 
sharply indicated by Roosevelt. His policy of postwar friend 
ship abroad was tied in with his policy of postwar economic 
progress at home. Big Business sees the connection very 
well—that’s why it wants enmity abroad to get reaction at 
home. This line was projected openly by an authoritative 
spokesman of American business, Charles E. Wilson while he 
was still head of General Electric Company. Said Wilson ia 
1946: ; 


“. .. the probleras of the United States can be captiously summed 


Madison Capitol imes quoted in Natl. Guardian, Nov 
tor in the current thought controt is th 
d the und of 


up in two words: Russia abroad and Labor at home.” 39 

Big Business’ solution is fascism, As far back as 1938 an 
ex-president of the National Association of Manufacturers 
said out loud what many were thinking. Said H. W. Prentis: 


“American ess might be forced to turn to some form of dis- 
guised Fascistic dictatorship,” 40 


Fifteen years ago men like Prentis were held back by an 
alert people under progressive leadership. Today the people 
are confused, the two major political parties are under the 
control of men like Prentis. Prentis is still around, a director 
of the NAM, director of a Mellon Bank, chairman of the 
Board of Armstrong Cork Company. Does anyone doubt what 
he is thinking today? 

The Cold War is tailored to suit reactionaries like Prentis. 
Isn't it probable then that they had it made to order? Isn’t 
it probable that American reactionaries started the Cold 
War? 
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man, Admiral Leahy and other high U. S. officials. When the 
reaction in America was unfavorable, Truman promptly dis- 
avowed the speech, saying he hadn’t seen it beforehand. But 
political observers know that a President doesn’t sponsor a 
speech if he doesn’t have an idea of its content, and Truman 
later admitted that he did know what Churchill would say. 

This admission is important because it is clear, looking 
back, that Churchill’s speech at Fulton may be considered 
the formal declaration of the Cold War against the Soviet 
Union. 

Tt would be easy and convenient to blame Churchill for 
the Cold War. But it wouldn’t be true, The British Empire 
at this time was nearly bankrupt and about to borrow billions 
and billions from the U.S, No one who borrows money tells 
the banker what to do. The banker calls the tune, and the 
powerful American financial interests speaking through 
banker Forrestal, banker Harriman and banker Dulles, were 
formulating American foreign policy, But Churchill was 
useful. 

Churchill had the know-how of an old imperialist. Britain 
had accumulated through long experience a vast knowledge 
on how to rule imperialistically. Churchill could act, and did 
act, as the ideologist and the strategist for the Cold War 
Moreover, Churchill was the best reactionary propagandist 
in the world. Since at this time the American people still 
were friendly towards the Soviet Union, Churchill could say 
things in an “individual” capacity that U.S. administration 
officials could not say openly. He was, as it were, a con 
venient “front man” for American reaction. This role 
Churchill welcomed, 


CHURCHILL’S ROLE 

Churchill had always been a bitter, irreconcilable enemy 
ef Socialism and the Soviet Union. The necessities of a war 
of survival forced England to be an ally of the Soviet Union, 
but Churchill never wavered in his personal enmity, Through 
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out the war, he had his eyes fixed on the postwar period and 
kept up a steady stream of anti-Soviet propaganda directed 
gt strategic points. Two of his favorite targets were the 
press and American military men. 

For example, he told a journalist, Miss Virginia Cowles, 
the day after D-Day in Normandy (June 6, 1944): 


ally she c 
these parlor 


“When this y 
to protect he: 


the Italian mc 
it preserved.” 
Into American generals Churchill pounds the inevitabil 

Of war with Russia. According to Lt, General Brereton, 
Churchill used to invite senior American commanders 
dinner at his home during World War II, and hold ‘ 
esting conversations” on “the Russian situation and its 
future possibilities and Anglo-American relations.” 2 General 
Hap” Arnold, Commanding General of the U.S. Army Air 
Forces, who attended one of these private dinners, tells ua 
More about Churchill's table talk. Churchill told him that 
“Russia is like an amoral cz dile, lurking in the depths, 
Waiting for whatever prey comes along.”? Churchill then 
Went on to some fancy warmongering: 
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7 The date of this little gem is December 7, 1943, which in 
MSelf shows how honest Churchill was in his Fulton speech 


og he implied that the Soviet Union had not returned 
lied friendship once the war was over, 
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Joseph E. Davies, former American Ambassador to Stood this as shown by a conversation that Forrestal had 
Union and friend of President Rot zelt. with Harry Hopkins on British policy 
Churchill to his face in May, 1945: ; 
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the only country to have them. What the United States dig 
with this monopoly provides a perfect and dramatic test of 
United States intentions. United States atomic policy pro- 
vides a type of test which is almost unique in politics, because 
one country, and one country alone, had the full control over 
the atomie decisions. It is the nearest thing to a controlled 
experiment in a physical laboratory where cause and effect 
ean be objectively observed. Rarely in world polities is 
there such a clear connection. 

The initiative In atomic policy was entirely up to the 
United States. What we did was a test of our intentions, 
our attitudes, ovr judgments as to how to deal with the 
USSR. 


Stimson had written in his memorandum: 


“The chief lesson I have learned in a long life is that the only way 
you can make a man trustworthy is to trust him; and the surest 
way to make him untrustworthy is to distrust him and show your 
distrust.” 9 z 


Mr. Truman's policies proclaimed to the werld that we 
didn’t trust the Soviet Union and that the way to deal with 
Russia was not through developing friendly relations but 
through the implied threats of force. Truman deliberately 
rejected the only atom bomb policy that was consistent with 


-oof that Truman consciously adopted, in 1945, 
policy that was an essential part of the Cold War. 
ATOMIC BLACKMAIL 

Truman saw the bomb as a way to coerce the Russians. 
He said as much as he awaited the news of the first atomic 
bomb test. According to Jonathan Daniels, he said: 


“If it explodes, as I think it will, PH eertanly have a hammer on 
those boys [the R ans]” 10 (emphasis added) 
9 See Stimson memorandum, Chapter 2 


10 Jonathan Daniels, The Man of Independence, New York and Philadelphia, 
1950, p. 266 
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Truman said this at the Potsdam Conference which ended 
on August 1, 1945. The atom bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
Shima on August 6, 1945. Thereafter, American foreign 

licy was based on the threat inherent in our having a 
monopoly of the bomb. So obvious was our policy that Byrnes 
(then Secretary of State) attempted hypocritical disclaimers. 
He wrote that: 


#As I said in Charleston on November 16, 1945 the suggestion that 
we might use the atomic bomb ‘as a diplomatic or military threat 


against any nation’ is not only untrue in fact but-is-a wholly un- 
Warranted reflection upon the American government and peo- 
ple.” 11 

Byrnes’ words of denials are worthless when measured 
against the facts of American atomic policy, An atom bomb 
Was dropped.on Hiroshima; an atom. bomb was dropped on 
Nagasaki. Many distinguished Europeans, including a. British 
Nobel prize winner, have charged that the bomb was dropped 
Primarily for its effect not on Japan but on the Soviet Union 
in two important respects. One, to force a Japanese sur- 
render before the USSR came into the Far Eastern war, and 
two, to show under war. conditions the power of the bomb. 
Only in this way could a policy of intimidation be effective, 

Tf these charges are true, dropping the bomb would be 
an indication that in August of 1945 the U.S. government 
Was beginning the Cold War. In fact, Hiroshima would be 
the first overt act of the Cold War. What does the evi- 
dence say? 


WAS HIROSHIMA THE FIRST OVERT ACT OF THE COLD WAR? 
From a military standpoint, there airly general agree- 
Ment that the dropping of the bomb was unnecessary. Japan 
mew she was defeated. In early July an exchange of mes- 
Bages took place between Japanese Foreign Minister Togo 
and Japanese Ambassador to the U. S., Sato. Togo wanted to 
MEgotiate peace with the U.S. through Russia. Sato’s final 
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mes 


ge stated that “Japan was thoroughly and completely 
defeated and that the only course open was quick and defi- 
nite action recognizing such fact. . ~.” 12 

The important thing about these exchanges is that the 
American government was listening in to the Japanese con- 
versation! We had broken the Japanese code and knew ex- 
actly what they were thinking. Even Forrestal in May, 1947, 
wrote that he doubted the strategic soundness of dropping 
the atom bomb because we knew the Japanese position was 
hopeless. 13 

From a political standpoint, the dropping of the bomb 
was hormful. The atomic scientists who developed the bomb 
were vigorously opposed to its use on Japan. These scientists 
had thought long and deeply about the problems of atomic 
warfare and its implications and had appointed a committee 
to present their views to the Secretary of War. Accordingly, 
a month before the test of the bomb in New Mexico, a 
committee of seven scientists, headed by Professor James 
Fra=-™, submitted a report. 

This report has become known as the Franck Report, and 
its main purpose was to advise against use of the bomb on 
Japan. Its arguments are remarkably clear-sighted, par- 
ticularly when we remember that it was written in June 
1645. It says: 


a, and even allied nations which bear less mistrust of our 
nd intentions, as well as neutral countries, may be deeply 
shocked by this step. It may be very difficult to persuade the world 
that a nation which was capable of secretly preparing and releas- 
ing. a new weapon as indiscriminate as the rocket bomb and a 
thousand times more destructive, is te be trusted, . . . A demon- 
stration of the new weapon might be made, before the eyes of the 
United States on a desert. or a barren island. . We believe these 
considerations make the use of nuclear bombs in an early attack 
against Japan inadvisable.” 14 (emphasis added) 


12 Forrestal Diartes, pp. 74-77. Incidenta 
a loyal ally, turning down the Jap 
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The report specifically warned that if the U.S. did use 
the bomb, she would “precipitate the race for armaments, 
and prejudice the possibility of reaching an international 
agreement on the future co 


ol of such weapons.” 15 


Politically and militarily there were 
the bomb. 

Morally, the use of the bomb was indefensible. 

Why then did we drop the bomb? 

Why did we deliberately, in a few minutes, condemn hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings to a cruel, unnecessary 
death? 

The answer was given by Secr 
conversation with Forrestal. Right after the bomb was 
Successfully tested, on July 28, Fo records in his diary 
that “Byrne d he was most anxious to get the Japane: 
affair over with before the Ru 
added) 

This was spelled out by Norman Cousing and Thomas K. 
Winletter in an article in 1946. Finletter later became Tru- 
Man’s Secretary for Air. The article said, that in dropping 
the bomb, “the purpose was to knock out Japan before Russia 
fame in—or at least before Russia could make anything other 
than a token of participation prior to a Japanese collapse: 


no reasons to drop 


ary of State Byrnes in a 


ans got in... .”16 (emphasis 


++ unless we came out of the war with a decisive balance of 


Power over Russia, we would be in no position to checkmate Rus- 
šian expansion.” 17 {emphasis added} 


There it is, laid on the line by people who know. 
The anti-Soviet implications of the use of the atom bomb 
u Japan have been thoroughly analyzed by Professor P. 
a S. Blackett, one of the world’s most distinguished physi- 
cists, Nobel prize winner in 1948, Professor of Physics at 
15 ibid, quoted by Blackett, who adds, “To reinfo 
Mission’s report, a petition along similar lines 
le 18S sent to President Truman” È 
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he effect of the Com- 
1 by 64 scientists 


Manchester University, England. Professor Blackett was a 
Jeader in ea atomic research and served on the official 
Advisory Committee on Atomic Energy for the British gc 
ernment. Professor Blackett, after-a thorough analys 
soberly: 


“The dropping of the atomic bombs was not so much the last mili. 
tary act of the second World War, as the first major operation of 
the cold diplomatic war with Russia now in progress.” 18 (emphasis 
added) 


This conclusion stands as a damning indictment of Tru- 
man’s atomic power politics. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A DATE 

If Hiroshima was the first overt act of the Cold War, 
then subsequent events in American-Soviet relations should 
reflect the increasing. tension. 

Hiroshima was in August. In September the first inter- 
national conference after the advent of the bomb took. place, 
the Conference of Foreign Ministers meeting in London. 

Byrnes reports the Conference in his book, Speaking 
Frankly, ° a title as misleading as most of the content of 
the book. Whe book is frank in the sense of being anti- 
Soviet, but not frank in the sense of telling the whole truth 
or even a substantial portion of the truth. There isn’t a hint 
in the book that the United States was tough and belligerent; 
there isn’t a hint that maybe the Soviet Union did have 4 
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case on some points. In the book there is just one side to 
every question—Byrnes’ side. 

Byrnes insists that the United States was friendly at 
London in September 1945, and never used atomic diplomacy. 
Why was Byrnes so insistent that the U. S. was friendly and 
not using pressure? 

Because if atomic diplomacy was being used it proves 
that the Cold War was well underway by then and that the 
Soviet Union could not be responsible for it since she had 
no bombs. Fixing the date of the Cold War's beginnings 
thus becomes a key factor in fixing the responsibility for it. 

The supporters of the Cold War have been very conscious 
of the importance of the date as to when the Cold War began. 
Senator Douglas of Illinois, one of the worst Cold War- 
mongers in Congress, specifically presents the argument: 
“Truman, like Roosevelt, was willing to cooperate with the Rus- 
sians so long as they would co-operate. But when it became clear 
in early 1946 that they were resolved to treat us as enemies, he had 
no recourse but to oppose the Soviet attempt at aggression.” 20 
{emphasis added) 

Truman himself makes this argument, only pushing the 
date to 1947, so as to make it seem that the U.S. adopted 
a “tough” policy with the proclamation of the Truman Doc- 
trine as an answer to Soviet aggression. Says Truman of 
himself: 

Coa more than two years to reach an understanding with 
e Russians] .. .” 21 

_ And this position has become official Washington doc- 

trine. For example, the dean of Washington correspondents, 
hur Krock writes: : 
+. After the first two years of his Presidency, during which he 
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making a durable and just peace, Mr. Truman turned to the doe- 
trine of overbalancing force. . . “22 (emphasis added) 

This fairy tale of a meek, patient U.S. falls to the ground 
if Byrnes was “tough” at London in September 1945. Sumner 
Welles completely exposes Byrnes, saying that the London 
meeting was “one of the most disastrous international con- 
ferences of modern times,” * in large part because “Secre- 
tary Byrnes adopted a position of intransigence.” * 

Welles is a trained diplomat, precise in his use of words. 
“Intransigence” is a strong word, it means not only a re- 
fusal to negotiate, but it implies an unreasoning attitude, an 
arrogant “or else” attitude. Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov, 
who dealt with Byrnes at the meeting, put his finger on the 
reason for Byrnes’ intransigence, namely, the atom bomb 
monopoly. 

Molotov used a phrase very similar to one used by Stim- 
son. Stimson had warned against “having this weapon 
rather ostentatiously on our hip.” Molotov charged Byrnes, 
to his face, that Byrnes “was carrying an atom bomb in his 
pocket.” 25 The phrase is complacently reported by Byrnes. 


Clearly everything was not sweetness and light in Sep- 
tember of 1945. Moreover, since the Potsdam Conference 
(which ended August ist) was conducted on a give-and-take 
basis, the change to a tough policy must have taken place 
goon after. The atom bomb was dropped on August 6. Atomic 
diplomacy was underway. 

Byrnes’ attitude fits in completely with what Truman 
said at Potsdam when the bomb exploded, with what Tru- 


92 N.-Y. Times, Sept. 25, 1960. It may be noted in passing that Roosevelt’? 
“illusion” gave us a happier and safer America than Truman's “realism.” 

93 Sumner Welles, Where Are We Heading, p. 67. Mr. Welles was one of the 
few top experts who continued to write somewhat objectively during the 
Cold War 

%4 ibid., p. 380. A more recent example of Byrnes’ intransigence fe his action 
as Governor of South Carolina. He proposes to amend the State Con- 
stitution to sanction Geflance of the U.S. Supreme Court. Byrnes’ pro- 
posal permits the Legislature to abolish the public ‘school system, ff tné 
Supreme Court rules againet segregated schools for Negroes 

BE Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 266-267 


n 


man decided on Hiroshima, with what Truman did on atomie 

licy the Baruch Plan instead of the Stimson approach. 
ATOMIC DIPLOMACY STARTED THE COLD WAR 

Evidence on when the Cold War started comes from sev- 
eral dissimilar but authoritative sources. One of them is 
Admiral Leahy, who says flatly that at Potsdam “one factor 
was to change a lot of ideas, including my own . . . the atom 
bomb.” Leahy also unequivocally says that Potsdam “was 
the beginning of the ‘Cold War.’ ” 

An eminent historian Jers August 1945, as the be- 
ginning of the Cold War. ssor Frederick L. Schuman, 
Professor of Government at Williams College, is probably 
the foremost non-Communist authority in the United States 
on international affairs, particularly with regard to the Soviet 
Union. He says: 


“The tragic impasse in American-Soviet relations [the cold war] 
had its chief original source in Byrnes’ statement of August 18, 
1945... 2T 
Thirdly, there is corroboration from an unexpected 
Source: the Republican partner in the building of Truman’s 
foreign policy, John Foster Dulles. 
1 Dulles is one of the most dour anti-Sovieteers in Amer- 
ita, He has an unsavory history. His law firm of Sullivan 
and Cromwell was the outstanding cloak of respectability 
for the Nazis before the war. acting as their counsel in the 
U.S, Republican advisor to Byrnes, architect of the Japanese 
treaty, adviser to Dewey and Eisenhower, he fancies him 
as the next Secretary of State. This shrewd reactionary tries 
to bolster the Truman date of 1947, but he slips unwittingly 
and confirms the period given in this book, beginning in 
August 1945, and ending with Churchill’s Fulton speech in 
arch 1946, 


26 
27 cahy, I Was There, p. 429 
Frederick L. Schuman, The Devil and Jiinmy Byrnes, New York, 1948,-p 7. 
Pon Byrnes statement attacked the Bulgarian electi took a cr at 
and, and said the U States wouldn’t countenance the elections 
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Dulles gives the same argument as Truman, that th 
Soviet Union behaved so ag ively that by the spring 
of 1947 America had to get tough. He writes: 
“Soviet tactics were so flagrantly threatening that. they 
&n overreaching. They slapped our faces until we waked up froy 
our postwar daze, Awakening was, however, a gradual proces 
it took the Moscow meeting of the Council of Foreign N 
(March-April, 1947] and its attendant cir 
leaders and the people to the fact that the peril was grea 
ealled for positive policies of large scope.” 28 


stances to arouse thi 
ang 


Dulles is here referring to the military aid to G 
and Turkey which Truman announced on March 12 


when he set forth the Truman Doctrine. 


aqi 


sewhere in his book slips up. He x 
to the London Conference of September 1945, as the 
our stwar policy of appeasement’ wal 


‘no 


s is doubletalk for cold war. Later in the book he slip 
1, this time even more clearly. He beg | 
ng: “After nearly five years of ‘cold’ w 


The “five years” is a truly revealing slip: Dulles is wri 
ing in 1950. 

The elements of the Cold War came together soon aft 
Potsdam in August 1945. The Cold War was brought od 
in the open at Fulton in March 1946 and was declared oficii 
U.S. policy with the Truman Doctrine. Some of the shrewdé 
supporters of the Cold War recognize that the facts spesi 
for themselves and that the beginning of the Cold War Í 
August-September 1945 cannot be denied. They therefof 
use the cunning argument that the Soviet Union started ti 


Cold War even before the death of Roosevelt. Byrnes for & 
ample, says: 
“Before President Roosevelt’s death, in fact, even before his retwh 


38 John Foste: 
29 Ibid., p. 30 
80 Ibid., p. 140 


r Dulles, War er Peace, New York, 1950, p. 161 
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from Yalta, difficulties had arisen with the Soviet Union, .. .’ 31 


if this were true, it would clear Truman, Byrnes, For- 
zestal, Dulles and the rest of any responsibility for the Cold 
War. They could say they were just meeting hostility with 
hostility. No one could accuse them of changing FDR’s for- 
ign policy. For Roosevelt, according to this argument, -had 
changed it himself before he died. 


Its a clever argument. The only trouble with it is that 
it isn’t true. 


DID FDR CHANGE IN HIS FRIENDSHIP TO THE USSR? 
The entire argument of Byrnes rests on a single mes 
written by FDR one hour before he died. It was advice te 
Churchill who was going to make a speech in Parliament 
Teferring to the Soviet Union. Wrote FDR to Churchill: 


sage 


*T would minimize the general Soviet problem 
because these problems, in one form or anoth 
every day most of them ighten out as in 
Bern meeting. 
“We must be firm 


1s much as possible 
seem to arise 
the case of the 


however, and our course thus far is correct,” 32 


Says Byrnes: 


*... these mes: s dispose of the legend that our relations with 
the Soviet Union began to deteriorate only after his death,” 33 
(emphasis added) 


Unfortunately for Mr. Byrnes, the messages of FDR show 
exactly the opposite of the Cold War policy. When FDR sz ys 
Sur course is correct,” he means the course of friendship 
and Cooperation. Professor Schuman, in a review of Byrnes’ 
k, writes: 


ot. Byrnes disproves his own point b 
Sac the course, Franklin D, Roosevel course was to treat the 
es et Union as an equal, to minimize frictions, and to adjust dif- 
ences by discussion and compromise—all of which was diametri- 
di p 
Frnes, Speaking Fr: 
82 Tota x Peaking Frankly, p, 49 


se he does not under- 


ite to the course of President Truman... .”34 


But there is even more powerful proof that FDR had 
not changed his policy from people who saw him daily. Mr 
Roosevelt, for example, mentions that while there were 
agreements after Yalta, her husband thought “that he, Stalin 
and Churchill, having fought the war together, had gained 
enough understanding and respect for each other to be able 
to work things out.” 35 


Grace Tully, FDR's se 
FDR's attitude toward the Soviets. She writes that while 
Roosevelt had reservations: 


“On the whole, however, he did indicate a feeling that compromise 
in wartime, for the sake of the mutual effort, might pay off in t 
postwar period.” 

“That they haven’t may prove that Mr. Roosevelt was wrong 

it may indicate simply that others have failed tp accomplish wha 
he might have accomplished.” 26 (emphasis added) 


And Sumner Welles, FDR’s Under Secretary of State, whe 
saw him constantly writes: 


the possibility of cooperation, which is now, (in 1946) tra 
ally enough, becoming every day more remote, constituted the 
y basis of the foreign policy carried on by President Rops: 
until the day of his death.” 37 (emphasis added) 


Finally there is Harry Hopkins’ testimony. Hopkins was 
closer to FDR than any other man in the administration. 
After Roosevelt's death he went to Moscow on a special mis- 
sion for President Truman. He would have known if either 
Roosevelt or Stalin had changed their minds about coopera- 
tion. Hopkins found no such change, but he did say there 
was a group in America who didn’t want to cooperate with 
Russia. This, he said, would be disaster. Hopkins wrote, in 
August 1945: 


chuman, Devil and Jimmy Byrnes, p. 10 

nor Roosevelt, This I Remember, New York, 1949, p. 341 
Tully, FDR, My Boss, New York, 1949, p. 289 

a, Where Are We Heading?, p. 102 
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ecretary, writes similarly about 


ie know or believe that Russia’s interests, so far as we can anti- 
ate them, do not afford an opportunity for a mé 0 
with us in foreign affairs... .1 believe they not only hav no W ish 
to fight with us, but are determined to take their place in world 
affairs in an international organization, and above all, they want 
jo maintain friendly relations with us. 
ahe Soviet Union is made up of a hundred and eighty million 
pard working, proud people. They are not an uncivilized pecple. 
They are 4 tenacious, deter: uned people who think and act just 
like you and I do. Our Russian policy must not be dictated by 
ople who have already made up their minds there is no p 
bility of working with Russia and that eur interests are bound to 
conflict and ultimately lead to war. From my point of view, this 
is an untenable position and can but lead to disaster. (em- 
phasis added) 


No, President: Roosevelt did not change his mind about 
co operation. His course remained consistent to the end 
course of friendship and co-operation with the Soviet Union. 

It was after his death that a change did take place, the 
change to a policy of friction, tension, hostility, a policy of 
Cold War. 


WHO STARTED THE COLD WAR? 

Phe Truman Administration, in full partnership with the 
leaders of the Republican Party. started the Cold War. A 
SMall clique of reactionaries sharply reversed the peace 
policy of President Roosevelt. The change was noted by 
Sumner Welles who writes: 

“The fruits of the Roosevelt policy became apparent at Teheran 
and Yalta. Then suddenly, the direction of American policy passed 

Other hands. The dire change s brought in Soviet-American 
Telations Was apparent to every objective observer present at the 
Tene at Potsdam. 

z @turally, the Soviet government knew that President Truman 
Was beset by conflicting advice to the methods he should adopt 
RS his dealings with it. It was fully awa hat one group of ad- 
Sers, who decried what they termed the ‘ asement of Ru 
pe cy Of Franklin Roosevelt, that strong-arm tactics 
Mstituied the only means of achieving success.” 39 (emphasis 
added) 


Nas 


Haber E. Sherwood, Ko 


3g 
ag 
Welles, Where Are We E 


elt and Hopkins. New York, 1948, pp. 922-923 
ding?, pp. 375-376 


Who were these advisers who urged “strong-arm tacties’’? 
Two men may be taken as typical, one a Republican, the 


other a Democrat, John Foster Dulles and W. Averell Ha 


man. st wrote the foreign policy plank for ay 

at the 1 Republican Party Convention, the secon a 

candi r the Presidential nomination at the 1 je 
Party Convention. 

John Foster Dulles is one of the most astute reactionaries 


in America. 
to do with 


Wrote 


President Re alt would never ha 


but soon FDR’s death he moved in, 


ondent William 


at the time: 


Truman and 
have taken ov 
to Rus 
[Dulles] 
r to Ame 


green as 
ideas of 
t but ha 
the 


eservations 
outbreak of v 

y but who now 
clash with Ri 


an authority 
no dar “is 
presumes to see the imminent danger of a 


Shirer could have been much sharper. Dulles has been 
one of the specialists in international fascism. His 
Sulli the 
York Schroeder Bank which is closely tied to: the Schroeder 
Bank in London and the Schroeder Bank in Cologne, Ger- 
many. The Schroeder Bank was one of the main supporte 
of Hitler. Time Magazine in July 1939 called it “an economic 
booster of the Rome-Berlin Ax #1 A Dulles partner s 
on the board of directors of the Bank. 

Dulles himself we 


law firm, 
an and Cromwell is 


general counsel for the New 


chosen to represent all the New York 
Banks when he went to Berlin in 1933 and made a deal that 


gave Hitler’s government one billion dollar. ablishee 


gram, 


and 


the credit Hitler needed for his re-armament p. 

While Dulles worked the Republican: side of the st 
Averell Harriman worked the Democratie side. The juxta-9 
position of these two men, both bankers, both anti-Soviet, 
both influencing the government, yet working in different 


40 N.Y. Herald 
41 Richard 


June 9, 1546 
Farben, New York 
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Tribune, 
sasuly, L G. 


1947, p. 187 


parties for the same purpose is one more ironical example of 
{he way the two-party system usually wo President 


ks. 


tepubli 


Roosevelt once said, the Democratic and 
usually represent the difference between Twe 
Tweedle-dum. 

Harriman was a salesman of the Cold War. He was con- 
sistently anti-Soviet on every issue throughout the war. 
Whether it wast Lend-Lease, the question of credits versus 
loans. the question of reparations or the question of the UN 
at San Francisco, Harriman was always there to support 
men like Dulles in their anti-Soviet policies. ic to Harri- 
man’s attitude was an undisguised contempt for the Soviet 
Union. According to Alfred Friendly, Director of Informa- 
tion for ECA who worked with Harriman, this ‘democrat’ 
“considers the Kremlin leaders—and the Ru: s as a whole 
—to be barbarians.” 41a 

The best expression of Harriman’s attitude to the USSR, 
aS well as of his own mentality is in a statement made to 
Potrestal at Potsdam, July 1945. Says Forrestal: 


“Averell was very gloomy about the influx of Ru 
++. He said the greatest crime of Hitler was that 
Tesulted in opening the gates of Eastern zurope to / 
‘emphasis added) 


2 into 


ac 


Europe. 
ns h 


What’s quite a statement. The greatest crime of Hitler 
Was not that he had unleashed a global war in which 
20 million soldiers and 50 million civilians, were killed. 

The greatest crime of Hitler was not that in seven years 
he had reduced a cultured, modern nation to a state of 
Medievalism, that he had placed a million Germans in con- 
centration camps, nor that he had made of Europe a prison 
of nations, 

. The greatest crime of Hitler was not that he had killed 

Million Jews in gas chambers and crematoria in one of 

© most coldly calculated evil massacres of recorded history. 


some 


ta 
S F. Times, July 2, 


1950 
Mrestai Di: 


aries, p. 79 
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k. It is so sho 
t it 


bel > that he 
a fair 
another influe: 

must not be ove 
The sword of the 


diplomacy. 


hardly 


mea 


government 
nce of the 
heavily 


y which 


Pentagon lieg 


on the ¢ ales of 


THE MILITARY IN AMERICAN POLICY 


Military dominatic 


mı of foreign poli 


‘ican traditions a 


government 


et by t 
follows; 


“During the past five yes the military viewpoint has predomé 
inated, for better or v a good many instances, . . 
“Now the State Deps in many respe subo: 
the National in the field of foreign a 


| under 


National Security Council during most of the 
e 43 


has been pr edominantly military in charac 
addec 


Correspondent Howard K. Smith also draws 
e National Security Council: 


to 


“At the end of 1 American foreign policy came pretty 
under the control of a body called the National Security 

It began life mod , stockpiling strategic raw materials an4 
nation’s rescurces for war. It has gradually growl 
into the supreme power shaping American poli It was no longé 
odd that General'Clay, the American commander in Germany, o 
returning home in the summer of 1948 should make cs report nol 
to the Cabinet but to Council.” (emphasis added 


Smith goe 


£ elles: 


on to quote Sumner We 
“No emergency 
try’s foreign 
a military standp 


ys Welles, “can justify the control of this cousi 
by a council which reaches its decisions from 
4g 


And Walter Lippman delicately conveys the same ide 
43 John Foster Dulles, War or Peace, New York, 1950, pp, 235-236 
44 E rd K, Smith, The State of Europe, New York, 1949, p. 96 
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“a very good 


tagon 
other c 
militari 


” 45 (empi 


that there has d in the P 
2 serious ir n of what in any 
w this freg- wheeling democracy 
namely the military control of foreign policy. 


would be 


Newspaper 


can foreign p 


columnist Marc y men are 


usurping the funct c retary of Army 
Frank Pace in a speech to West Point spelled out what 
) this means. The military officer of to , he said, must ven 


1e, an adminis 
or a gare of 


tor, a Riitary governor, a 
production.” 4% This is the langua 
building. The speech included the basic 
book. “For those who succeed,” said Pace, 
rewards commensurate in recompense 
and this will “be the case in the new army.” 
AWS. army to run the world is “new” indeed, new to 
Can political theory and American traditions. 

In contrast to the military domi for- 
eign policy it may be well to consider the Soviet Union, 
Dulles has to acknowledge the truth from his personal ex 
rience, He writes: 


sei 


responsibility” 


and 


(emphas 


; added) 
Ameri- 


nation of Americ 


er 


“The leaders of the Soviet Union are civilians whose judgment is 
fontrolline as against military judgment. 
== The Soviet government has alwa 
Subordinate department. 
“During five yes I have attended ten major 
sap terences averaging about two months 
MA Across the table from leading Soviet pe 
Olotoy, Vishinsky, and Gromyko I have never 


made the military a 


international 


lt that they were 


gawea by military advice, or that their strategy or tactics were 
Minateq by military considerations,” 46 

45 7 

tsa a- Merata Tribune, June 20, 1950 

45b Noyo aston Post, April 2, 52 

8p, Times, May 21, 1962 


Mies, War or Peace. pp. 234-236 


Americans might well wish that the same could -be saigi 
of Mr. Truman. Instead, admits Dulles ruefully on the sang 
page: 

“In our own case, the military have been more obvious partnegi 
in postwar policy making.” 

The influence of the military and. reactionary politiciang 
on foreign policy is only the surface manifestation of thg 
controlling influence in Ame: n life, the influence of Big 
Business—bankers, monopolists, industrialis's and financie | 

These men have moved into government, consciously anif 
deliberately, as shown by a statement made in 1946 by ong 
of them, the treasurer of Standard Oil (N. J.) who said: 

s our country has kegun to develop its overall po: 
war foreign policy, private enterprise must begin to evolve 
gn policy, starting with the most important contrib 


ution it can make 14 


its fore 


‘men in government.’ ’ 


THE CONTROL CENTER OF REACTION 


yctionarie 


politi 


powerful contro! center of Big The most tru 


men of reaction move at wi'l from government to business 


armed forces and back again. 


Hisenhower is the most dramatic example. From 


General of the U.S. Army to President of Columbia Univer 


sity, #3 back to Generalin charge of European War prepar 


k as a potential Reput 


ican Pr 


tions, and now ¢ 


eaves Germany and becomes pre 


a corporation lawyer 


Continental 
his place i 


an inves nt banker in Fom 


, p 4 “a 
restal’s in charge of Germany4 
47 Vi p. 

48 i iiss ma“aze jon 
of Crum ia are domiti 
t 2 


topia h2 highest. conc? 


trations of Pia P> anywhere In Amer 
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nomic comeback. General Marshall becomes Secretary of 
state; General Smith and Admiral Kirk become amb 
to Russia; Admiral Moreell becomes President of Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Co.; Investment banker Lovett becomes Un- 
dersecretary of State and the Defense Secretary. Banker 
n policy- 
ome a 


sadors 


Harriman and banker-lawyer Dulles become forei 
makers and Byrnes leaves the State Department to bec 
director of Newmont Mining Co., a Morgan controlled com- 
pany. 

Executive stinghouse be- 
comes Ass’t Secretary for Air, Wilson of GE becomes War 
Mobilizer, banker Souers becomes an Admiral in charge of 
Central Intelligence, Admiral Halsey becomes an executive 
of Int'l Tel. and Tel. On the side, he goes into business 
with ex-Secretary of State Stettinius and makes a million 
dollars on a “surplus” tanker deal. In the wings-is the Mari- 
time Commission, of which an Admiral is the head. General 
Doolittle becomes vice-president of Shell Union Oil Company, 
General Nelson, vice-president of N. Y. Life Insurance Co., 
and d'Olier, president of Prudential Insurance Co., 
a General. 

So blatant has this control of Big Business become that 
even Truman's own supporters object. The New York Post 
Writes that “The representatives of Big Business have taken 
Over all the key posts in the defense program with a speed 
amd thoroughness unequalled in history. 4° 

Republican Senator Homer E. Capehart, de 
Party against the charge of Big Bus 

Democratic administration of ¢ 
He lists 1 0 top businessmen in government and their con- 
Rctions—running 175 inches of fine type and 6 pages of the 
Congressional Record of May 20, 1952. 

The Cabinet of President Truman has been so loaded with 
*P businessmen that it seems like a sub-station of Wall 
8 New y, 


vice-president Huggins of W 


becomes 


domination, ac 


ing in to, Big Business. 


rk Post (articles In 1951 entitled Washington Gold Rush) 
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Street. Here is a partial list of finane 
corporation lawyers who are or H 


e been in the top l 


of the cabinet agencies during the Truman Adminis 


Sec'y of Detense Dillon, 


vest. Banker 


James VY. Forrestal Pres. Reed 


Louis Johnson 
Robert C. Lovett 


Corporation Lawyer 

Harriman 
Co., Invest. Banker 

Chairman of Bd 
Accept. Corp. 

H.. Draper, Jr Pres., Dillon, Reed & Co | 

until 1945, Pras. and Chmn. Bda 

Mfg. Co, StF 


Partner, Brown Bros. 


Sec'y of Navy Francis P. Mathews Securitigy 
Sec'y of Army Wm 


Sec'y of Air Stuart Symington 
Emerson Elec 
Louis 
Thos. X. Finletter Wail Sf 
J. À. McCone Pras., 
E W. Higgins vV. P, 


tatl Co 


Corporation Lawyer 
Calif. Shipbui < 
Westinghouse 


Dean Acheson 
G. W. Perkins 
John Foster Dulles 


John W. Snyder 


Corporation Lawyer 

V.P., Merck & Co 

Corporation Lawyer 

V.P., First ‘Nat’! 
Louis 


State 
Ambassador 
Sec’y of Treasury Bank of St 


Mutual Security Dir. W. Averell Harriman Partner, Brown Bros. Horrimat 


& Ca. à 
Examples can be multiplied, literally by the hundreds. 
They give a clear picture of a coak control center for 
reaction for which Forrestal found a fancy phrase. He called 
it a “politico-military administration.” Forrestal should know. 
He was organizer and center of the organization, an organi 
ration formed consciousiy for one purpose—the domination 
of the world by U.S. Big Busines 
openly proclaimed by monop 


. This purpose has beem 
oly strategists. 


BIG BUSINESS AND WORLD DOMINATION 

Leo D. Welch is as big a Big Businessman as one 
find. He is treasurer of the Standard Oil Company of 
Jersey, the grandmother of all the Standard Oil companies 
in various states, and the most powerful American’ oil con” 
pany in the international oil combines. 
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Through Welch’s hands since World War II has passed 
pillion dollars worth of foreign investments—and he has 
siready received back nearly a billion in profits, Welch is tops 


in Big Business and he has openly proclaimed its goal. He 


says: 
“gur foreign policy will be more concerned with the safety and 
stability of our foreign investments in the future than ever before. 
The proper respect for capital abroad is just as important as re- 
spect for our political principles. .. 2” 50( s added} 
Welch is speaking in November 1946, right after Truman 
made the decision to use the atom bomb as a diplomatie 
threat. The goal of the atomic diplomacy, the goal of the 
Cold War, is to make American Big Business the master of 
the world. Welch says this in so many words: 
“As the largest producer, the largest 
biggest contributor to the global mech 
and assume the responsibility of the majority stockholder in this 
corporation known as the world. ... Nor is this for a iven term of 
Office. This is a permanent obligation.” 51 (emph added) 


"Hitler was more modest: He spoke of a thousand year 
Reich: Welch speaks èf permanent rule by Wall Street. Welch 
Speaks in the double talk of the financier, “majority stock- 
holder in this corporation known as the world.” T} 
Older, more precise term for Welch’s goal: imperialism. 

The Washington Post doesn’t hesitate to use the term, as 
it discusses the problems facing America’s outward drive. 
$1952 New. Year editorial said that “the hard core of fact 
about our imperialism remains the same,” namely, “‘we are 
Still faced with the dilemma of giving up what has been 
8ained in Korea or of maintaining troops indefinitely on that 
Precarious spot.” 52 (emphasis added) 

Tn a later editorial, the Washington Post points out what 
We Americans must face as good imperialists. It says: 


M Speech at the Nati 


1946, Quoted iam 
ic Perl 
a a Perlo's Amer 


nal ‘Trade Convention, November 12 
an Imperialism, p. 12¢ 


2 Washington Post, January 1, 1962 
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“A great power to be wor’ 
sitting on bayone 
century toler: 


y of the title must get into the habit 
is how the British kept the ninete 


to 
enth 
53 


This is very explicit—and also well known. The Amer 
cans made a revolution against this sort of thing in 1776 
While abroad American imperialism means napalm 
and atom bombs, at home it means a militaristic state of 
most drastic type. This 


De 


has been pointed out in no uncertain 


terms by another spokesman of Big Business, Virgil Jordan, 
who told the Investment Bankers Association of New York 
that the United States was the new rising empire, inherit: 
of the British Empire. Jordan spoke as President of the N 
tional Industrial Conference Board, an offshoot of 

National of Me 
American imperialism, Jor 


Association 


“Tmperiali implies an enormous task of expand 
i ast organization of manpower, mach 
ational defense, but for effec 
national authority in the maint 
(emphasis added) 


speech he goes on to describe what this m 
ism and imperialism mean in our daily lives, 


. our imperial 
base of interr 
intellig 
nomic and pol 


In Jordan’s language “internal unity” and “courageot 
reconstruction” mean the thought control program of t 
Chamber of Commerce which has been exposed in Chapter 


ponsibilities ... must rest on the solid 
al unity and domestic prosperity, which w 
d courageous reconstruction of own ect 
life after the immediate war effort is over, 


anc 


Da 


Imperialism reflects itself at-home in a drive against labor; 


abroad in a drive for markets, for raw materials, for tl 
export of protected capital, for the poli 
ether coun 


cal domination of 
tries to ensure economic penetration, Behind all 
53 Washington Post, July 10, 196: 

55 Speech before Investment B: 


ted in Pe American I 
56 Ibid 


ers Association, N. Y., December 10, 1040 
Perlulism, p, 131 
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pee drives is the force and violence of the imperialists; jails 

home, napalm bombs abroad. 
š American imperialism has been compared to racketeering 
bya General who had to do the dirty work for many. years. 
Major General Smedley D. Butler, who was head of the 
United States Marine Corps, has described his work in un- 
forgettable language: 


“here isn’t a tr in the racketeering 
js blind to. It has its “finger men 
“muscle men” (to d 0 i 
preparations), and a g g 
*Ifmay seem odd for me, a military m: 
parison. Truthfulne ompels me to do so. 
4 months in active service as a member of our co 
military force—the Marine Corps. I served i 
ranks from second lieutenant to 1 
Period I spent most of my time beir 
Big Business, for Wall Street and for the ba 
@ Tacketeer, a gangster for capitalism. 
“Thus I helped ma Mexico and esp 
American oil in in 1914. I helped ma 
decent place for i 
in. T helped in the r 


all commis 

. And during 
muscle man f 
. In short, I w 


rpico, 
and 


safe for 


Cuba a 


s in 1909-12, I brought light to the Domini- 
®am Republic for American sugar inter: in 1916. In China in 
1927 I helped see to it that the Standard Oil went its way un- 
molested, 

“During those years, I had, as the boys in the back room would say, 
a swell racket. I was varded with honors, medals and promo- 
ion, Hooking back on it, I feel that I might have given Al Capone 
a few hints. The best he could do was to operate his racket in 
three City districts, I operated on three continents, a 


t American Imperialism is a real and menacing threat to 


f eoe of the world. It should be studied, and no better 


On the subject is available than American Imperialism 
Victor Perlo. This book cannot be too highly recom- 


Sea Common Sense, November, 1935, quoted in Davis, Peace, War and You, 
Sy PP: 67-68 
ANOS American Imperialism is now available in an inexpensive paper 


Mltion on sale in bookstores and many unións. 
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mended. It is a must for every thinking man and wor 
in America today. 57 


WE THE LIVING 

When Baruch presented his plan on atomic energy to thal 
UN, he said the choice was between “the quick and the dead." 
He didn’t say which side he was on. 

American imperialism means death. 

We the living can halt these reactionaries. We can s 
the Cold War and return to Roosevelt’s policy of peac 
friendship with all nations. But to do so we must be clear ag 
to what happened, how and why it happened. We must know] 
and understand each step by which Roosevelt's policy off 
peace was perverted into Truman’s doctrine of war. The next! 
part of the book deals with this question. 

For the American people this knowledge is literally a 
r of life or death. Knowledge is life. The alternative is 
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| BACKGROUND 
| OF 
SUSPICION 


“Congress has not declared war against the 
an government. ... (Yet) we have 
rmy in Russia.” 

Senator Willam Borah, 1919 


CHAPTER 5 | 


(the Allies) at 
vinly not; but th 


var with Rus- 
shot Soviet 


ussians on sight.” 


Winston Churchill, 1924 


agreements oft Munich confirmed the 
conviction of 5: ment that 
ep Ger- 


ve to k 


by turning her 


Sumner Welles; 1946 


THE LACK of knowledge in the United 
States about the Soviet Union is truly amazing. A survey on 
this Subject, made by Princeton University and reported in 
the Saturday Evening Post, disclosed that: 


fin Our adult population of about 90,000,000 there are 63,000,000 
Of us who think that ‘abolition of private ownership’ in Russia 
Means that all goods are held in common. Two out of three Ameri- 
ans don’t know that Russis can p homes, furniture, 
Fars, and so on, and that farmers til l e same 
Suiry disclosed that about n’t know 
at Wages are not equal 83% don't 
9w that most Russians are not men © mmunist 
tty. Seven out of nine Americans don’t that Russia pro- 


the 
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ast 


duced m 
th 


of the war m Is used by the Red Ar 
ight mil Ameri 1s of voting ag 
kind of government Russia } 


y 
now 
sis in origir 


"1 (er 


Anti-Soviet spokesmen e 4 


a government whe 
secretive and even irrational. Churchill has called S 


nd George F. F 


actions are 


icy “a riddle wrapped in z 
of the State D 


n enigma 


artment’s leadiy 
(1952) Ambe 
bottom of the Kremlin 


ep 
R and our present 


“at the 


neurotic vi 


val and imstine 
(emphasis added) 


ive Russ 


If Kennan’s 


> ne ie 


e relations with Russia are inherently imp 
sible. The chances for peace are ver} 


But Kennan is one of the makers of the Cold War. 
would do well to examine his statements with care. For 


viet fears are jt 


behave in 


such a way as to create mutual trust, 

Let us look briefly at the record of Western Soviet rela- 
tions between the two wars and then judge for ourselves: 
how “neurotic” are’ Soviet s 


sions? 


BACKGROUND FOR SUSPICIONS: THE 
War is nothing 


TERWAR YEARS 
new to the Soviet Union—whether hot 
war or cold war. 

The Soviet Union was born in the midst of a hot war. At 


its birth, she was invaded without a declaration of war by 
fourteen countries, including all the major powers, England, 


: “Why We Don’t Understand Russia,” Saturday Evening Post, 
1947 
Diaries, p. 136 
the chances as “far greater” than a thousa nd-to-one. N. Y. 
1 How much greater he doesn’t say but that 
level of “hope” which is very close to despair 


łi4 


3 Kennan put 
Tim Fet 
thousand-t 


ified, then the responsibility is also ours to “ 


ited 


France, Germany, Italy, Japan and the é 
excuse for the invasion was to keep Russia fight ing 
Germany— 


ctually, the invasion went on after the 
and Germany were beaten. The United States participa 
im the invasion together with Japan. There a many Ameri- 
Gans who do not know that the Unit ill lly in- 
waded Siberia in 1918-1919, They do not kni e the 
Story has been thoroughly hu 
erful vo 
William Bo 
5, 1919: 

“Mr. President, are not at war with Russia 
declared war against the Russian g nment 
ple. The people of the United es do not de: 
the Russi ple. We have an army in Russia; we ar furnishing 
Munitions and supplies tọ other armed forces in that untry 
There is neither legai nor moral justification for sa rificing ft: 
dives..It is in violation of the plain princ: yovernment. 
(emphasis ad 


The entire story of the American invasion has been told 
ii detail by the American who commanded it, General Wil- 
fam S, Graves, in his forthright and courageous book, Ame- 
Fita’s Siberian Adventure. The book published in 193 
Promptly buried by press and schools. 

Major General William S. Graves, commander of the 8th 
Division, turned out to be aman of integrity and deep demo- 
fratic tradition. When he arrived in Siberia he found all his 
ideas were wrong. The “wild” Bolsheviks were peasants and 
factory workers fighting to defend themselves and their 
Country from the gentry and the landlords who had called in 
the foreign armies to put down the people. The White Guards, 
aS the enemies of the people called themselves, were vicious, 
brutal and worthless. General 
With their brutality, 

Moreover, Japan had double-crossed the U.S. on a joint 


ns ou 
2 spoke on the floor of 


spoke up agai 


Russian peo- 
sat war with 


, Was 


Graves was soon disgusted 


F Quoted in High Treason, by Albert E. Kahn, New York, 1950, p, 6 
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agreement to send in 7,000 troops each into Siberia. 
Japanese actually sent in 70,000. So General Graves quietly 
began to hamper the Japanese and Russian White Guards 
and tacitly to support the Soviet Union. General Graves re- 
mained until the day of his death during the Second World 
War, a warm admirer and a staunch friend of the Soviet 
Union. 

General Graves’ conduct was not typical. Other com- 
manders behaved with cold ferocity. British troops shot 
Communists on sight. In Baku 26 Soviet leaders out of 27 
were shot in one batch by the British. The 27th was not re- 
cognized and managed to escape. His name—A. I. Miko- 
yan, today viet Minister for Trade and a member of the 
Politbureau. ë 

Winston Churchill, the organizer and inspirer of the Al- 
lied intervention in Russia has given a revealing word-picture 
of those vears. In a mood of cynical “humor” he writes: 
“Were they {the Allies] at war with Russia? Certainly not; but 
they shot Soviet Ru ns on sight. They stood as invaders “on 
Russian s They armed the enemies of the Soviet Government 
They blockaded the ports and sank its ba oe, They earnestly 
desired and schemed its downfall. king! Interfer- 
ence—shame. It was, they repeated, a ter of indifference t 
them how R ans settled their own affairs. They were impartial 
—bang! 6 (emphasis added) 

Intervention was hardly a joke, however, to the Soviet 
people and the Soviet leaders. The two and a half years of 
intervention and civil war were responsible for the death 
through baitle, starvation and disease of some 7,000,000 men, 
women and children plus material losses estimated at some 
60 billion dollars. No reparations of course were ever paid by 
the fourteen invading countries. 

The intervention was defeated primarily through the ten- 


$ Walter Duranty, Stalin & Co., The Polifburean, New York, 1949, pp. 34 35 
€ Winston Churchill, The World Crisis, the Aftermath, quoted in Kahn's 
High Trecson p. @ 
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acity and strength of the Soviet people, who were helped in 
the struggles by the more conscious 
ties. In England “Hands Off Rus 
ganized and workers : munitions ships. In 
Archangel, North R , the were mutinies in t both the 
British and the Fr 
Marty led a mutir 

The Allied governments were forced to wi ithdraw. The 
impact of their intervention on Soviet-Allied> rel 
been pointed out by the eminent historian, i 
erick Li. Schuman. He writes: 


of other 


Committees were or- 


“The injuric icted upon Russia t 2 ern demoer 
between 1918 a 19 only e: millions to h 
ous suffering but sured the whol face of world pol 
decades to come.’ i 


And on the same page Professor Schuman shows why 


INO more fatal decision has ever been reached at Washington 
London and Paris, for its enduring effects so poisoned the atmo: is 
Phere of Soviet-Allied relations as >. , even to jeopardize unity 
among the United Nations in the wake of a costly common vic tory. 
Deep wounds | ugly sears.” (emphas 


COLD WAR IN THE 20’s 

Japan was the last nation to leave the Soviet Union, 
Svacuating Vladivostok in 1 rhe Hot War became a Cold 
War. The Locarno Treaty of 1925 brought Germany into 


Western European grouping whose chief significance wa: 
Anti Soviet orientation. Anti-Soviet. governments 
Stalled and supported in the nations pounding tus 

ing the so-called “c ordon sanitaire’—the isolation 


“infected” district. There was constant economic war 


he Soy bl Bent 
© Soviet Union was never able to obtain lo 1g-term credit 
ugh her international credit standing was first class. 

ry s ? ; À 

There followed a series of assassinations, raids and 


OE Schur 3 i Yor! 
i ri We Schuman, Soviet Politics At Home and Abroad, New York, 
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provocations. In 1923 the Soviet Minister to Rome. was mur- 
dered while in Switzerland. In 1927 
China, controlled by two different warlords, the two Sovict 
emba 
spicion 


in two separate areas of 


es in those areas were raided on the same day 
that had nudged the 
strengthened when the Russian trade offices in London were 


warlords 


someone 


raided by the British government within a month of 1 


1927 Poland 
8 


Chinese raids. In June the Soviet Minister to 


Wars 


ed in 


ssina 
Daring this entire period the United States refused to 
the nent. Soviet-British diplomatic 
en off and it appeared so likely that war 
ainst the Soviet Union that there were 
nonstrations in several countries. 


Soviet 


govern 


relations were brol 


was being planned ¢ 


anti-war workers’ de 


HOT WAR IN THE 30's 


er came into power 
tinst the Soviet Union. In his book 


d made it ve 


in Germany with a di 
m of war 


f, Hitler h 


‘y clear that his projected 


ion of Gern 


would be directed at the 


Mein Kampf: 


expanse 


. Wrote Hitler in 


“We stop the endless German movement to the seuth and west, 
and turn our gaze toward the land in the east. If we speak of 


soil in imarily have in mind only 


and her (emphasis in original) 
On the side of the World, Japan had made her in- 
tentions clear, in the famous Tanaka Memorandum, written 


today, we can 
border states. § 


ope Russia 


vassal 


other 


by Premier Tanaka to the Emperor of Japan 


In order to conquer China 
Mongolia 


We must first conquer Manchuria anc 
It seems that the inevitability ef crossing swords 


6 The murde Ambassador 
United $ and with 


against crimin 
to let the man i 
sought for leading tre 
trical, Radio and Ma s of America 
Interna tic Longehoremen’s and Warehouseme 
progressive foreign-born Americans 
® Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, Boston 


of the United 


ry Bridges 
and man 


654 


1943, p 
118 


Ids of Mongolia ... is part of our program 
b. .- . Sooner or later we shall have to fight 
a... . One day we shall have to fight against 


tb Russia on the 
of national develo 
inst Soviet Russi 
America.” 10 
Against these plans of aggressive war, Stalin issued a 
weighty warning in 1934: 


“Some bourgeois politicians think that war should be organized 
against the USSR One such war against the USSR was waged 
already, if you remember, 15 years ago. As is well known, the uni- 
versally esteemed Churchill clothed this war in a poetic formula— 
“he march of fourteen States.’ ... You know how it ended. .. . It 
gan hardly be doubted that a second war against the USSR will 
lesd to complete defeat of the aggressors, to revolution in a num- 
ber of countries in Europe and As vit 


The Fascist states did not heed Stalin’s warning. In swift 

succession, Italy attacked Abbysinia, Germany seized Au- 
Stria, Germany and Italy intervened in Spain, and Japan at- 
tacked Manchuria. Then, in 1937, after developing Manchur- 
lan Strategic railways, Japan moved directly against the So- 
viet Union. 
"ft is not generally realized that from 1937 to 1939 the 
Were a series of armed conflicts between the Soviet Union 
and Japan, in some cases involving several army divisions 
equipped with tan planes and artillery. In one campaign 
for example, the Japanese lost 600 planes, 144 artillery pieces 
and 8 tanks. 12 This was hot war, though on a small scale, In 
every case, the Soviet Union won the battles but prudently 
Teffained from expanding hostilities, 


WESTERN COUNTRIES PREFERRED FASCISM 

Mh the thirties the main enemies of the Soviet Union 
Seemed to be Nazi Germany and Japan. Help given to these 
Countries was indirectly a hostile act toward the Soviet Un- 


M Memorandum or Premier Tanaka to the E 

Out and first printed in The China Critle, 
u human's Soviet Polities, p. 243 

Port to the 17t January 26, 

v Soviet Politics, 

r details of t 


1934. 


Quoted in Schuman’s 


fighting see Schuman, Soviet Politics, p, 252 
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ion and, in fact, much of this help was motivated by anti 
Soviet plans. This is particularly true of the aid given Hitler 
by powerful American banking groups such as the group of 
New York banks that sent John Foster Dulles to Berlin to 
re-establish Hitler’s credit, as already described in Chapter 4, 
Powerful business groups in every country supported the 
Axis powers, often against their own national interests. ‘This 
was true in France, it was true in England, it was true in the 
United States. The case of the United States and Japan ig 
particularly instructive because President Roosevelt w ag 
aware of the Japanese threat to the United States, and 
trying to meet it. Yet during the late thirties, when J: 
attacked China, American financial interests aided Jay 
Soviet Union aided China. The United S 
p iron to the aggressor; the Soviet Union 
tillery to the victim. General Claire Chennault 
porter of Chiang Kai-s 
n, was an eyewitn 


es sent 


nes and 


s 


a long time s 
of the 


ek, and bitter ener 


and he writes: 
“Soon 
an o 


Japanese attacked at Shangh: 
or help to all the major pow 


i the Chinese sent 
s, Only Russia re- 


i no love for the Ge 
to partisan polities. |... 
fighter and two bomber squadr 
i equipped to fight the Japs in China 
illion-dollar credit, 
drons, and 


issimo” (Chiang) 


se 


pletely s 
“The Russ 
400 combat 
aircraft a ians set up flying and artillery sc 
the Chinese ned an overland supply route... . Although 
little publicized, this road actually carried more war material into 
China than the famous Burma road ... From the outbreak of 
war in the summer of 1937 to the end of 1942, the bulk of China’s 
foreign aid was Russian. .. .” 13 (emphasis added) 


The unremitting hostility of the Western countries towar 
the Soviet Union is the key to the world history in the 1930’: 
The basis of this hostility was a class basis, the hatred of the 
employers’ governments for a workers’ government, This is 
18 Claire Chennault, Way of « Fighter, New York, 1949, pp. 61-62 
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admitted by a conservative diplomat. Writes Sumner Welles; 

re-Wa ars, great financial and commercial interests 
a M kon demoer sates: including many in the United States, 
Bee orm in the belief that war between the Soviet Union and 
ite Germany could only be favorable to their own interests. 
3 ia would necessarily be defeated, and 
m would be destroyed.” 14 (emphasis 


were 
fitler! 
BS maintained that Rus 
with fhis defeat Communis 
added) } eh : 

‘Against the drive to war and the pro-fascist policies of the 
Western countries, the Soviet Union led a titanic struggle for 
collective security. The Soviet spokesman, Maxim Litvinov, 
Stirred the conscience of the world with his impassioned 
struggles within the League of Nations. Sumner Welles, at 
the time FDR’s Undersecretary of State, writes: 


c principles un- 


“Litvinov became the foremost prophet of the ba 
jons 


ing the Covenant of the L ioe 

Be onc looks back today, that same Maxim Litvinov must be 
Tecognized as the on ing European StALeS ADD: who was 
consistently right du between the wa Tt wa eat! 
Vinoy’s constant appeal that ace is indivisible’... F rove 
With all his great ability to make the League work. It should never 
be forgotten. that the Soviet Union did not desert the League. It 
Was the great powers which dominated the League in its later 
Wears that deserted the Soviet Union.” 15 (emphasis added) 


The record speaks for itself: the Soviet Union sought to 
Achieve collective sec z, and thereby peace; the Western 
Powers sabotaged collective security and thereby insured 
War, The reason, as Sumner Welles pointed out, was hatred 
ofthe Soviet Union. ; 

It isn’t necessary to study the policies of all countries 
during this period. A good idea of the times is given by the 
tecord of the two most powerful influences in European af- 
firs in the thirties; the Vatican and the British Foreign 


ĉe. Both are world-wide organizations with great eco- 
Romic and political power, threatened by the rise of Socialism, 
refore, both were bitterly anti-Soviet. 


= Sumner Welles, The Time for Decision, New York and London, 1946, p. 32 
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The policies of the Vatican and Britain not only p 
a leading, perhaps a decisive, role in the events culminat ng 
in World. War II, but they have since played an important 
role in the development of the Cold War. While the impor- 
tance of the British Foreign Office is obvious, the importance 
of the Vatican is only fully realized when one thinks not only 
of its enormous influence in Europe but its great polit 
influence (officially and unofficially) in the United States 


THE VATICAN AS A WORLD POWER 

In dealing with the Vatican, it must be strong 
sized, the writer is not aling with Catholicism as a religion, 
He is dealing with the Vatican as a world power, Thi not 
a routine disclaimer. There are many outstanding Catholics 
who were clear-eyed enemies of Fascism. For example, it is 
well-known that the entire Catholic hierarchy of the Basc 
region was against Franco during the Spanish Civil W 
Perhaps the noblest of the Catholic anti-fascists was a pr 
late at the very top of the world Catholic hierarchy, the 
Cardinal Primate of Catalonia, Spain. His name, Cardinal 
Vidal y Barraquer. 

Cardinal Vidal y Barraquer, together with the Bishop of 
Victoria, opposed Franco from the very first. When Franco, 
with the aid of German and Italian Fascist armies won the 
Civil War in Spain, the Cardinal left Spain forever. He con- 
tinued all his Catholic duties and prerogatives, participating 
in the election of the present Pope, Pius XI, but steadfa 
refused to return to Spain despite great pressure from th 
Vatican. Cardinal Vidal y Barraquer died in Switzerland in 
1944, in self-imposed exile. The inscription on his tomb, com- 
posed by himself, reads: 16 


ly emph 


DIED IN EXILE BECAUSE HE DID NOT WISH 
TO LIVE UNDER INIQUITY 


16 Julio 
Vayc 


z del Vayo. 


The Last Optimist, New York, 1950, p. 319 
gu Min: 


ter of the Spanish Republic, gives a moving accoun 
re ster of the Spanish Republic, visiting the Car 
tomb to place some flowers in tribute. 
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Tsūch as Spain, Portugal and Italy, 


Foday many Catholic Priests fight for peace. Abbe Boulier 
a delegate from Fra to several World Peace Con- 
pes s. Father Andrea Caciero was a delegate from Italy. A 
c Bi ‘ra seigneur Ancel, said that in 

ic Bishop of France, Monseigneur Ancel, said 
4 sia. “Catholics have a 


ase of a preventive war against Rus c 
plain duty to disobey the Government.” He added: 


“promoters of preventive war are war criminals and any Catholic 
sho wishes the Americans fo engage in a pre entive war age 
Russia flagrantly violates the Sixth Commandment.” 17 


These Priests and hundreds like them, behaving in 
frue spirit of their beliefs, deserve honor from all, Catho £ 
and non-Catholics alike. In no way thercfore is any criticism 
aimed at Catholics or at the Vatican as the center of a world 
religion. Criticism is aimed at the Vatican as a world power 
engaged in world politi 

Officially, the Vatican is a ; n 
lar to that of any other world power, excepting armies. But 
the Vatican exerc countries which do have armies 


State. It has institutions simi- 


3 over 


a powerful and often de- 
atican in Europe is shown 


@Sive influence. The power of the V ; 
by one simple fact: from Berlin westward all of Europe is a 
Solid Catholic bloc, with clerical political parties in control 
and with clerical politicians in the top government position. 
Ong of the obstacles to German unity lies precisely in this 
fact. While in West Germany alone the Catholic Church is 
Predominant, East Germany is predominantly Protestant, 
andin a united Germany the Protestant majority in the East 
and the Protestant minority in the West would together con- 
Stitute a majority of the entire nation. A Protestant Ge r- 
many would be less under the influence of the Vatican. 37 
: chief, (the 


Like any world power, the Vatican has a 


a } 9 Bisho 
PUGAtholic Worker, Februsry, 195 ichop 
°F Lyon oe 
MO Western minded Catholics would tather Keep a divided Germany fox 
he present: with ‘the Catholic Adenauer in control,” Ferdinand Kuban, 
Washington Post, April 12, 1952 


. Monseigneur Ancel is Auxillary 
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Pope), a Cabinet, (the College of Cardinals), a Foreign Office 
(The Papal Secretary of State), official ambassadors (Apos- 
tolic Nuncios and Legates), a powerful broadcasting s 


an official newspaper (the Osservatore Romano), a for 


policy of unparalleled tenacity, continuity and consistency 
complete with all the paraphernalia of diplomati 
rts and foreign treaties (the 


pouck 


matic Į ious con- 


lurope 


the distinction between 


us cehter and the Vatica 


ace and It 
often 
So 
anti-clerical- 


Catholi 
and international 


selves 


dor 


ce is this situation that 


on sstie issues 


cor 


it even has a name: 


FASCISM AND VATICAN’S FOREIGN POLICY 


i 

The most striking commentary on the Vatican’s policies l 

was made by the Catholic Foreign Minister of Poland, Colonel J 
Josef Beck. Beck himself wa mi-fascist, pro-Nazi polizi 


tician, but in 1940 after Pola 


lefeat he said: 


7 responsib o 
Too late do I realize w 
’s own end 
h Soviet Ru 


y of my countr 


3 is quite an admission from a man who followed the 


1’s suggestions while a member of a government which 
was one of the most vicious and reactionary in Europe. 


it 
it 


Unfortunately. 3 a fact that no gover 
been too despotic for the Vatican 
communist, The Vati 
danger by blishing, diplomatic relations with that country 
in March 1942, three months after Pearl Harbor. As goon as 
Japan was defeated, the Vatican shifted its support to Chiang 


ment has ever 


provided it.was anti- 


ı supported Japan in its hour of 


18 Avro Manhattan, The Vatican in World Politics, New York, 
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1949, p. 27 


;shek, establishing diplomatic relations with Chiang in 
July 41946. 

he clearest case of Vatican support of reactionary gov- 
ernments based on anti-communism are those of Fascist 
Ttaly and Nazi Germany. Taking each in turn, we can follow 
Vatican policy from the statements of high-ranking prelates, 
Bishops, Archbishops, Cardinals and the Pope himself. 


(HE VATICAN AND FASCIST ITALY 

The support of Mussolini by the Vatican was unqualified. 
The late Pope, Pius XI, actually said, December 1926, “Mus- 
Solini is the man sent by Providence.” 1? Cardinal Merry del 
Wal, in the same year, said that Mussolini was “visibly pro- 
tected by God.” 2° By September 1932, Fascism seemed the 
only sound type of government to the hierarchy. Said Car- 
dinal Gasparri: 
“The Fascist Government of Italy is the only exception to the po- 
litical anarchy of government, parliaments, and schools the world 
Over... Mussolini is the man who first saw clearly in the present 
World chaos. He is now endeavoring to place the heavy government 


Machinery on its right tra namely to haye it work in accordance 
With the moral laws of God.” 21 (emphasis added) 


According to the Cardinal, the U.S. Government sits in 
“Political anarchy.” Only Mussolini governed in accordance 
with the “moral laws of God.” These moral laws seemingly 
Meluded the unprovoked attack on Ethiopia in 1935. This 
attack was fully supported by the Church. Said Cardinal 
Schuster, “The Italian flag is at the moment bringing in 
triumph the Cross of Christ in Ethiopia.” 22 And after that 
Unhappy country had been defeated, the Pope himself said 
Was partaking in: 


Be 


+. the triumphant joy of an entire great and good people over a 
e li. e., the conquest] which, it is hoped and- intended, will be 
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an effective contribution to the true peace 
world.” (Speech of May 12, 1936) 23 


By this definition, “true pea 
conqt 
the “true 


in Europe” ant Fascist 
lini and Hitler ez 


next year, 1936 Mus 
” by helping Fre 
Republi 


st the 
an Govern 
all restraint w 
f the Day of 60 J 


at of Spain, A 
bandoned b 


“The clergy of It 
a creator of the 
the Lord. Duc 

their all 


the priest; 
to you,” 24 


In 1930 Pope Pius XI died, and Cardinal Pacelli who 
directing Vatican foreign policy as the Papal Secret 
me the present (1952) Pope under the name 
. The attitude of the Vatican tow is Fase 
se even though World War II had begun. 

after Italy invaded Greece the Pope blessed two 
hundred Italian officers in uniform, representing the a 


m 


serve the beloved Fatherland with fealty and love.” 25 In 
February he blessed a mixed dele gation of German and Italian 
pilots, in uniform, 
THE VATICAN AND NAZISM 

Many Americans do not realize that the Vatican sup- 
ported Hitler because they have read of the persecution of 
the Catholics by the Nazis. The persecution was real enough 
for, as in the case of Spain, tens of thousands of Catholics 
fought Nazism. 

But for the top hierarchy, it was a different story. Subtly, 
but unmistakably, the Church backed Hitler. The key 
who helped Hitler to power were all Catholics 


(Bru: 
23 Ibid, p 124 


24 Manhattan, Vatican in World Politics, p, 128 
25 Ibid. p. 128 
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yii 
and told them it was most gratifying to bless men “who f 


Groener, von Schleicher, von Papen}. 
Catholic Centre Party, Monse 
I with the Pope: 


rules so lon 
years has y 
mentary sys 

Cardinal F 
dorsed Hitler's 


totalita 


“n the liberal 
the right to 


power (i.e i uals 

fo the gener: re f ou 
doctrine and we rejoice in this change of men 
added) 


4 


In the mer of 1934 there was the famo 


Purge” wh 


archy said a single word of protest. 

Mh the. next four years, Hitler and the Catholic Cl 
ht over the Catholi 
ler that it, also, 


Were involved in a running fis 
Church kept reminding H 
Bolshevism. 

The Conference of German B 
Pastoral letter on Av 
Churches wh 


at Fulda issu 
in all C 


st 20, 1986 to be read 


ch decl 


ss -the danger from Bolshevism in many other countries dema 
Peace, u with and complete pport of Hitler and the 
tregime Within Germany—but (this was made impossible by) 
Suppression of the Catholic Press, whose main task 
the G 


s to prepare 
erman peeple for a final fight against Boshevism.” 28 (em- 


Phasis added) 


> Church never made any secret of it: eat 
crusade against Soviet Russia. As a price 
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of that crusade, the Church- was willing to support. Hitler 

even though Hitler was bent on undermining the Church. ¥ 
In 1937 Cardinal Faulhaber declared: 

“All the civilized world, but especially the Catholic nations, must 


ato a Holy Crusade against atheist Russia, and crush E 
wherever it may be found.” 30 


In 1938 the Bavarian Bishops complained: 


“How long will the State continue to reject the co-operation of the 
sh and of her religious Orders in carrying out the German 
national task of today: the fight against Communism?” 3t 


The Church finally got its wish. When the war on Russia 
came, the German Bishops were emphatic: 


“A victory over Bc 
the teachings of Jesus over that of the infidels. 

The war, however, developed contrary to Vatican ex; 
tations. After the Battle of Stalingrad the Vatican saw that 
ible. Immediately, it initiated re 
peated attempts for a peace that would save the Ax 
ernments and limit Soviet victories. Goebbels, Nazi Minis 
3, 194 


shevism would be equivalent to thé triumph of 
"32 


a Nazi victory we 


impo 


of Propaganda reported on March 


t the Pope intends to enter upon negotiations wi h 
e to get into contact with us and would even 
gnito to Germany one of the cardinal with 
33 


us. He w 
willing to send ir 
whom he is intima 


The Nazis, less far-sighted than the Pope, turned the idea 
down at that time. They thought they could still win. 

Such has been the role of the Vatican in support of Fas- 
cism. The Soviet Union can hardly be considered “neurotic” 
ons of pro-Catholic governments. As for non- 
gt of 


in its suspic 
Catholic governments; England provides a good te 
Soviet suspicions of the West are justified 


whether 


29 Ibid, p. 206 
30 Ibid, p. 205 
31 Ibid, p. 206 
32 Ibid, p. 207 
33 Louis P. Lochner, The Goebbels “Diarles, New York, 1948, p: 27r 
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The British Foreign Office, like the Vatican, was animated 

a deep and bitter hatred of the Soviet Union. The pattern 
set by Winston Churchill in the intervention of 1918-19, re- 
mained the guiding principle for the Foreign Office: destroy 
the USSR. 


BRITAIN AGAINST THE USSR j 

Following this policy, the British Foreign Office gambled 
on strengthening Mussolini’s and Hitler’s armies for their 
loudly advertised war against Russia. Even when British 
imperial interests were atened, the British Foreign Office 
let the Fasci a on. Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia 
was dangerous to the British Empire. Britain did nothing. In 
the Spanish Civil War, Fascist submarines sank dozens of 
British cargo ps. Britain did nothing. Like the Vatican in 
Germany and Italy, Britain accepted a loss of prestige rather 
than undermine Hitler or Mussolini. In 1937 Churchill and 
Chamberlain were sure Hitler would deliver what he had 
Promised for years: a Nazi assault on the Soviet Union. 
Therefore Chamberlain, Prime Minister of Britain, gave Hit- 
Tera free hand in the “Cold V ’ of the thirties, culminating 
it the infamous betrayal of nich. At Munich Czechoslo- 


Wakia was handed over to Hitler by her two “allies,” Britain 
and France. The meaning of Munich been given by 


Sumner Welles, who from within the State Department, had 
Mside knowledge of what took place. He writ 


tions of the 
s to keep G 


194 


the 
arn powers stro 
ng her to the east 


con 


“The agreement 
Soviet goverr 
Many from the w 


Munich was a calculated step to enable Hitler to sti e 
against Russia. Every effort is made today by reactione..es 
thide this fact and to minimize Munich. When Chamk in 


died, Churchill said that “he had acted with perfect sin- 
Serity.” as a true “English worthy.” Shrewd apologies for 


Welles, Time for Decision, p. 322 
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. 


Munich have become a mark of political respectability 
be found in the most unexpected places. In a book on lit 
ature, Professor Hi 
in: 


to 


het of Columbia University throws this 


“Alfred (King of England) negotiated peace with the Danes in 
878. This was really a Munich settlement madé to hold off in- 
vaders for a breathing spate, .. .” 35 


Munich was not a breathing space. It was an act of in- 
citement to N ist the USSR. The essence of ap- 
peasement was not fear, but complicity—a tacit complicity 
but very real and undeviating. The immediate victim of 
Munich was C vakia, but the ultimate corpse was 
to be the Soviet Union. Just as today Indo-China, Kor 
Burma are the immediate battlegrounds, but the ultimate 
American targets are the USSR and China. 

The inner meaning of appeasement is of great importance 
today, Reactionaries shout “appeasement” wherever the 


Is 


Zl War aga 


echos! 


any move for negotiations with the Soviet Union. Nego- 


tiation and a give and take attitude is not “appeasing.” Ap- 
pedsement means giving your opponent strength with no 
return. As in the case of Chamberlain, it means being in 
agreement with your enemy. 

After Munich, the Soviet Union was a presumably iso- 
lated, easy prey. She watched the constant aid which Eng- 
land gave Hitler. In March 1939, Hitler took the rest of 
Czechoslovakia and marched into Prague. The obliging Bank 
of England illegally turned over the gold of the Czech gc 
ernment to Germany. $ 


Despite all this appeasement by England, the Soviet 
Union as late as March 1939, tried to achieve a collective 
pact against aggression, and suggested a conference to Eng 
land. Chamberlain replied that the idea was “premature 


silbert Highet, The Classical Tradition, New York and London, 1949, p. 39 
cof f s a Britisher who used to teach at Oxford University 
In those days he was allergic to politics 
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The Soviet Union issued we ighty war 


Congres of the Bolshevik Party, Mar 
speaker warned Britain. °° S 


“phe pian of the British reacti y bourgeoisie is to sacrifice the 
i States of southeastern E i 

direct Germany ez ward—ag 

“But “the itish reactionary 

graves with their pred 

the collapse not only of 

tem.” 


Said Molotov: 


`a sging their own 
paving the way for 
entire capitalist sys- 


Soviet Union. . . . Whom- 


wv enemy can now break down our 
ee frank y i will get to know this at 


ever our frank warnings co not i 
the appropriate hour... Ai 


Said Stalin on March 10, 1939: 


England and France, have rejécted the po 
and have taken up a pi 


of collective 
sition of non- 


Tesistance to the aggressors, 
intervention. .. . os A pe 
“i. the policy of non-intervent ion mean: nniving at ag : ssion. 
“Par be it from me to moralize on the policy of non-inte vention, 
{o talk of treason, treachery and so on. Tt w ould be naive to ase 
7 aR z PEETEETI arality mus 
Morals to people who recognize no human morality a fas 
be remarked, however, tha ae big 2 ni ES 
Started by th ipporters of the policy vent a 
end in a ser sco for them. ..” 


of non-inte 


Finally, Stalin gave a solemn warning, still applicable to 


this day: 

“Th case of war, the rear and front of our army, by reason of their 
Homogeneity and inherent unit will be than those of 
any other countr y, a fact which people porders. who 
love Military c ts would do well to remember.” 

The Soviet Union then took another meaningful step. 
France and Britain had rejected and were rejecting the 
Policy. of collective security. Soviet Foreign Minister Litvmov 
had fought for years for this policy and his name had be- 
Come synonymous with it. He was now relieved of his duties, 


S6 isin Congress speeches quoted in Schuman's Soviet Politics, p. 346, 353, 


359-361 
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a warning that the Soviet Union was re-evaluating its policy, 
Britain paid no attention although every foreign office and the 
world was aware that Germany was angling for an alliance 
Cordell Hull, who was then our Secretary of State, says as 
much in his Memoirs: 


“The prospect of a German-Russian pact had long been in our 
minds, As early as November 30, 1938, our legation in Bucharest 
had informed us that Germany had offered secretly a non-ager 
sion pact to Russia. We gave due significance to the replace 
reign Commisar Maxim Litvinov. ... 

1939, Ambassador Laurence Steinhardt in 
Moscow sent us a series of cables concerning the negotiations be- 
tween Berlin and Moscow. . 
“Berlin’s annot 
accord had b 


cement five days later that the German-Russian 
reached did not surprise us,” 37 


But Prime Minister Chamberlain, sure of a Nazi war 
against Russia, continued on his blind path to destruction 
in a way that infuriated more alert men like Churchill and 
Lloyd George. Churchill, who had backed Hitler, now realized 
the danger and said in May 1939, to Chamberlain: 


“If you are ready to be an ally of Russia in time of war, ... why 
should you shrink from becoming an ally to Russia now, when you 
may by that very fact prevent the breaking out of war? I cannot 
understand all these refinements of diplomacy and delay, . , .” 38 
(emphasis added) 


Lloyd George, Prime Minister of England in World War I, 
lashed out against Chamberlain on July 29, 1939: 


“Negotiations have been going on for four months with Russia and 
no one knows how things stand today. You are dealing with the 
greatest military power in the world; you are asking them to come 
to your help; you are not negotiating terms with an enemy. but 
with a friendly people whose aid you want. Mr. Chamberlain ne- 
gotiated directly with Hitler. He went to Germany to see him. He 
and Lord Halifax made visits te Rome. They went to Rome, drank 
Mussolini’s health; shook his hand, and told him what a fine fellow 
he was. But whom have they sent to Russia? They have not ever 
sent the lowest in rank of a Cabinet officer; they have sent a clerk 


37 Cordell Huli, The Memoirs of Cordell Huti, New York, 1948, p. 955-657 
38 Speech in House of Commons, Debate of May 19, 1939 
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jn the Foreign Office. It is an insult.” 39 
MLloyd George is here referring to a political mission of 
Foreign Office. There was also a British military mission 
h had been suggested by the Soviet Union. The mission 
left England in a slow boat and took six days to reach 
Moscow, seventeen days after the suggestion had first been 
made. Tt would have taken one day by air, the way Chamber- 
jain had travelled to see Hitler. When the mission arrived, 
“they had no authority to agree to anything of impor- 
tance.” 40 England wasn’t interested in an alliance. A shrewd 
political observer, I. Deutscher, has characterized Chamber- 
jain’s treatment of the Soviet Union as follows: 


“fF Stalin intended an alliance [with England] the way he was 
treated might almost have been calculated to make him abandon 
his intention. If his objective , on the contrary, to come to 
terms with Hitler, and he negotiated with the western powers in 
Order to obtain a moral alibi and to be able to blame the British 
and the French for the abortion of the great and long-heralded 
anti Nazi coalition, then the British and the French provided him 
With that alibi, gratuitously and with baffling zeal.” 4t 


There is nothing baffling about Chamberlain’s policy. He 
Simply expected Hitler to fight the Soviet Union first. The 
Soviet Union drew its own conclusions from British actions, 
and took the necessary measures. On August 29, 1939, the 
German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact was signed. 


THE GERMAN-SOVIET NON-AGGRESSION PACT 
The German-Soviet Pact is brought up again and again 
in Contemporary discussions. Munich is forgotten, and the 
Soviet Union is accused of having joined Hitler in starting a 
World War. This is anti-Soviet propaganda of the worst type. 
Leading historians in Britain and America have analyzed 
events leading up to the Pact. Three very thorough 
ie Quoted in D. N. Pritt, The State. Department and the Cold War, New 


Work, i948, p. 54. Pritt is a British lawyer and former Member of Pat- 
4p ment who has specialized in foreign affairs. 


Mhid., p. 55, The details of the negotiations are given by Pritt in this book 
x Isaac Deutscher, Stalin, A Political Biography, New York and London, 
940, p; 434 
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books on the subject were written by the Englishman; L B, 
Namier, Diplomatie Prelude, and by the American, F L 
Schuman, Europe at Eve and Soviet Politics at Home and 
Abroad. Writes Schuman in summation: 


“The constant m 
nce’ and the 
i-Soviet pub. 

ed with 


ior 


AS of the Nazi-Soviet 
ortions of its meaning by Dallin z 
S cannot alter this judgment among 

. Chamberla policy of fosteri a 
Western Powers neutral was a f 
If-protection against the Tory-) 


. Stalin’s p 


at was a s 


thr 


y the most brilliant stroke of Soviet diplomacy s 
ption of the USSR. Its military and economic a 
$ were oby : it gave the Soviet Union a broad h 
in territo and twenty added months of production, 
these advan s have been minimized by eritics, the 
first on the ground that German armies covered the territ y 
in a few days, and the second on the ground that Hitler by 
the defeat of Fra 
dustries gained n 


belt 


importance of a buffer territory is to m 
ents of surprise as to the time and a 

€ Without it, Leningrad probably 
d have fallen. -As it was, the city just barely managed 


t he didn’t need to. Hitler had p 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, need- 
apons badly, and twenty months of extra production 
ant: reserves which made a lot of difference at Stalingrad. 
However, towering over all these advantages were the 
political and diplomatic advantages. The Pact smashed 
Chamberlain’s ‘policy. The incredible disregard ef Francë 


lenty of 


42 Schumen’s Soviet Politics, p, 379 
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and England towards the Soviet Union as shown at Munich 

was in part due to the fact that they assumed the USSR had 
mo choice but to support them. The Pact was a rude dis- 
iiusionment. 

Furthermore, Hitler had been supported in his aggression 
on the expectation that he would fight Russia. The moment 
Hitler indicated that he might not fight the USSR, E 
and France had to oppose him before he became stronger. 
They could watch with complacency his increase in strength 
go long as they believed it was directed at the U 
they could not tolerate ch increase when it was directe 
at them. Thus the Pact forced them to reverse their policy. 
If wasn’t the British guarantee to protect Poland against 
attack which was the motive behind the declaration of war; 
if was the double-cross on Hitler’s part. After all, for the 
gevernments that betrayed Czechoslovakia, there would haye 
been no difficulty about Poland, if Hitler had kept on going 
East. 

Finally, the effect of the Pact, by showing that the Soviet 
‘Union did have freedom of action, was to give depth and 
Teality to the Anglo-American-Soviet coalition when it was 
finally achieved. Both Churchill and Roosevelt were acutely 
aware that the Soviet Union always had the possibility of 
@ Separate peace, if there were any dishonest dealings on 
Our side, 


Many of the facts outlined above were known at the 
time. Yet the moment the Pact was signed a tremendous 
Fampaign of slander was launched against the Soviet Union. 

he most shameful propaganda and distortion was put 
Sut. The plain sober fact, of course, was that the Soviet 
Mion had broken no treati betrayed no allies. After a 
Hong, unbroken series of rebuffs, she made the best of a rotten 
World situation pregnant with danger to herself. As Pro- 
®Ssor Schuman said, “Anglo-French policy gave Stalin and 
lotov no viable alternative to the course they finally 
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adopted.” 43 


Chamberlain's appeasement policy had proved itself 


a dis- 
mal failure and a boomerang. The Nazis instead of attack- 
ing the USSR attacked Poland and the. West on September 
1, 1939. Were the appeasers convinced that they were wrong? 
Not at all. They were too blinded by their hatred of the 
Soviet Union. Their first reaction was to blame the 
break of war. with Germany on someone else. There a 
startling illustration of this in the Forrestal Diaries. In an 
entry dated December 1945, Forrestal reports a -conversa- 
tion with Joseph P. Kennedy (who was U.S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain in 1939) as follows: 


out- 


then Ambassador to France] urging on Ro 
r of 1939 that the Germans must be faced d 
about Poland; neither the French nor the British would kave made 
Foland a cause of war if it had not been for the constant needling $ 
from Washington e 
Germans wouldn t, Kennedy that they would, and that t 
would overrun Europe, Chamberlain, he Says, stated that Amer 
and the world Jews had forced England into the war.” 44 (emphasis 
added) 


said, kept telling Roosevelt that the 


Chamberlain, that “English worthy,” here reveals himself 
as an anti-Semite. That sentence could have come direct] 
from a speech of Hitler. It also shows that the appeasers 
didn’t want to fight over Poland. This, for them, 
wrong war. 


They tried hard to rectify their “mistake”. This was 
the period of what was called the “phony” war, when the 
governments of Britain and France tried hard to switch the 
war to one against the Soviet Union. Their efforts were com- 
pletely exposed during the Soviet-Finnish War. 

Finland had been a part of Czarist Russia before 1917. 
Its upper class of Swedish descent who had supported the 


43 Schuman, Seviet Politics, p. 380 


44 Forrestal Diaries, pp, 122-123 


pigh rank as a Czarist general. 


Czar included one Marshal Mannerheim, who had achieved 


THE SOVIET-FINNISH WAR 
After the Bolshevik Revolution Finland was immediately 
en her independence with no strings attached. Lenin as 
Soviet Premier and Stalin as Commissar of Nationalities 
signed the decree. The Finnish people decided they would 
have a Republic and elected their own government, a non- 
Communist government slightly to the left. 

International reaction promptly moved in to smash this 
Although Germany, France and Eng- 
they co-operated 


giv 


people’s government. 
land were still fighting each other in Fram 
in Finland. German troops from the Baltic, under Gern an 
der Golz, advanced northward to meet Britis 

Co-ordinating their work was none other 


General van 
and French troops. 
than the Czarist General Mannerheim. By 1918 the job had 
heen done for Mannerheim by German and British tro 
He then proceeded to the title given him by workers, ~ 
ferheim the Butcher.” In cold blood, by his orders 
95,000 men, women and children were slaughte 
addition “73,915 Red rebels, including 46,000 women, were 
Prisoners of war.” : 

These quotations are taken from the Encyclopedia Brt- 
tanica, 1929 cdition,volume 9, page 254, under the title FIN- 
LAND. Later editions of the encyclopedia have censored 
these fieures that reveal Mannerheim as a valiant warrior 
against women, once foreign troops had beaten the men 
for him. 
Mannerheim and a Fascist clique ruled Finland between 
the two wars, veering between England and Germany, but 
Always anti-Soviet. Huge airfields were built, a powerful 
Military line (the Mannerheim Line) was built near Fenin- 
grad, and the Finnish Genera} Staff kept in touch with both 
the British and the Nazi General Staffs 

Tn 1939, while the war in the west occupied Germany, 
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close possible avenues of att: 

4 id Was y in ar 
nish fror fnan. The Soviet Union propc 

he mc oie away a few miles and a change ten times 

s much territory to the north., Finland refused and the 

t was the Soviet-Finnish War. 

Immediately the performance of 1917 was repeated. The 

enem on the Western Front 

y government in the 

oue sidé, Germany and It 


ck 
"y range of the 
sed the froritier 


LC 
t 
t 


in ex 


co-operated to help a fellow- 
st. England and France on 
the other, all sent great 
Both France and 
80 planes, j 


amounts of erial] io Mannerheim 


ad prepared to intervene. They sent 


7 pieces, 5,100 machine guns, 250,000 grenades, 
a million shells, plus aerial bombs, ambulances niformes, 


shoes: and all kinds of war material. 


They also prepared armies of intervention. England pre- 
d an army of 50,000 men to attack the Soviet Union fro 
north; France an army of half a million men im Syria 
under General Weygand to hit the Soviet Union from the 
south. 46 


Meanwhile, as so often before, a tremendous propaganda 
campaign took place against the Soviet Union. Newspapers 
which had defended Hitler and Chamberlain, Mussolini and 
Franco, Dolfuss and Hirohite, now thundered against the 
USSR. Ex-President Herbert Hoover, whose name in Amer- 
ica was a symbol of reaction, became head of Finnish War 
Relief. The Vatican, which had been silent over the bombing 
of Ethiopia, the slaughter of Badajoz and Guernica, and 
the literal rape of Nanking—the Vatican suddenly found its 
moral indignation and blasted the Soviet Union. 

The League of Nations was galvanized into action. It 
had created commissions that spent futile months and 


45 Schuman, Soviet Politics, p. 369 

46 The estimate is by Pierre Cot, Ministêr of Aviation in the Blum Gov- 
ernment, at present a deputy in the French Assembly. See his book, 
Triumph of Treason, Chicago, New York, 1944, p. 201 
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Planes and equipment they 


months splitting hairs over Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain and 
Gzechoslovakia: now in a matter of days it expelled the 
Soviet Union. This was the only expulsion from the League 
jn its entire eyistence ee a decade of the most blatant 
Fascist aggression. Say or Schuman: 
Min view of the past 
Gn the light of the 1 

The American government did its 
Roosevelt, for example, sharply attacked the USSR : and its 
War with Finland in the famous White House lawn speech to 
the American Y uth. Congress as it stood in the rain, 

The smashing of the Mannerheim Line by the Soviet 
Army put an end to the war and, for the moment, to the in- 
trigues of the Alli 


Sox 


s to switch the war eastward. 

It is worth noting in passing that within a few months 
Both France and England were in desperate need of the 
had sent to Finland. France, 
Moreover, was in desperate need of army divisions. Her 
defeat was in part due to the lack of reserve divisions, 
Churchill telis the story of asking the French Commander- 
in Chief what his strategic reserve was. Gamelin replied— 
TAucune” (there is none). The troops for the strategic re- 
Serve were in Syria. 43 


GROUNDS FOR SUSPICION 

Allied armies and planes ready to strike at the Soviet 
Union are substantial grounds for suspicion. Moreover, since 
the Soviet actions were directed against Germany, the con- 
fern of the Allies only confirmed the USSR that the Allies 
Wanted to switch the war. 

That the Soviet moves were directed against Germany 
Was clear to all governments, Secretary of State Hull tells 
Row the Finnish war showed that Stalin didn’t trust Hitler 
and he “could sympathize with Russia’s efforts te protect 


4, Schuman, Soviet Poli 


, p- 389 
Churchill, Their Fines 


Hour, Boston, 1949, p. 48 
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herself” 4°; he also reports that American Ambassador Stein. 
hardt thought the Finnish war was begun and ended for 
Russia to be free to meet a German threat in the Balkans 50; 
and Undersecretary of State Welles states that soon after 
the Finnish war he suggested a modification of the embargo 
on Russia, so that in the spring of 1940 the U. S. began send- 
ing machine tools to the USSR. 5! Also in 1940 Hull writes 
that he and Roosevelt had agreed to let the Soviet Union 
build a battleship in America. 52 i 

. ` In View of all this, allied public attacks against the Soviet 
Union looked very suspicious. There were many other indi- 
cations of attempts to switch the war. The Vatican, for ex- 
ample, was very busy endeavoring to stop the war in the 
west on Hitler's terms. In December 1939, the Pope put out 
a peace plan. In January 1940, the Vatican attacked the 
Soviet Union’s behavior in Poland, passing lightly over Hit- 
ler’s actions. 


Meanwhile the French appeasers were working throug} 
the Vatican. Sa Avro Manhattan, “The Nuncio (Papal 
Ambassador) in Paris had assured the Pope that if Germ: 
should steer the war to the East, France would not mov 
In March 1940, the Italian Fascist ambassador reported that 
Petain had told the Papal Nuncio to inform His Holiness 
“that there were good reasons to hope that the Llocdst 
between France: and Germany could be avoided.” This was 
communicated to Hitler who wanted to know “with certainty 
how far the French could really go in carrying out their 
intentions.” Von Ribbenthrop, Hitler’s Foreign Minister, went 
to Rome after many interviews with the Papal Nuncio, as 
reported by William Shirer in Berlin Diary. Ribbentrop had 
a meeting with the Pope at which no one else was allowed to 
be present and the following day Hitler senta telegram to 


1y 


40 Hull, -Memotrs, p.701 
50 Abid., p. 706 

i- Well 
$2 Hon, 


me for Decision, p. 170 
moits, p. 743 


t40 


i 
Me Pope congratulating him personally on the first anni- 
yersary of his election: to the Papacy.53 Though all these 
manouevers finally came to nothing, Europe buzzed with 
rumors. 

This brief survey covers t 
of hot and wars to wh 
santly sub: d. From the day 
been subj to attacks in word and in ¢ 
the most perate military warfare to po 
Soviet leaders like Stalin and Molotov have lived through the 
entire nerve-racking era in high positions onsibility, 
They knew the facts, they knew the reality of the danger. 
Their suspicions of the Western cou , far from being 
“neurotic,” were based, and are b. , on very real events. 
They expected war, did their utmost to prevent it, and when 
it Came they met the test with courage and calm: 

On June 22, 1941 Hitler invaded the Soviet Union on a 
3000 mile front with an initial striking force the most power- 
filin all human history. 

How: “neurotic” was the Soviet-sense of insecurity? 


. It shows a series 
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| SOVIET AND BRITAIN SIGN WAR AND PEACE PACT: 
_ MOLOTOFF AND ROOSEVELT PLAN FOR 2D FRONT; 
| ARMY FLIERS BLASTED TWO FLEETS ORE MIDWAY 


saylet Ache 


| 


[WARTIME 
(MISTRUST 


“Inform Mr. Statin that we expect 
| formation of a second fr } 
| Roosevel 


May 30, 


| One dreads to think what would h 
lif the English and the 
suddenly to attempt a ta 

Goebbels. to Goe 


| “Those who oppose invasion are t 
this matter so that Brit 


deer. . .. Stalin won't h much of an 
opinion of people who have done that... .” 
Henry Ù. Stimson, May, 1943 


AT DAWN on Sunday, June 22, 1941 
Hillers armies invaded the USSR. In the afternoon of the 
Same day, Churchill broadcast to the world: 


“ 
Ab 4 o'clock this morning Hitler attacked and yded Russia. All 
Wsual formalities of perfidy were observed with scrupulous 
joomidue. .. . 
Hitler is a monster of wickedr , insatiable in his lust for 
And plunder... . xe which we and 
foolishly, so i 
o build up year from almost 
Pleo r aot stand idle lest and fall to 
Pisces: Tt must be in continual motion, grinding up human lives. . 
Row this bloodthirsty guttersnipe must launch his mechanized 
r, pillage and de astation. .. .- 
ocable purpose. We are 
of the Nazi regime. . .- 
ism will have our aid. 


Any man or State who marehes with Hitler is our foe... . That 4 
our policy and our declaration. 

“It follows, therefore, that we shall give whatever help we ca 
Russia and to the Russian people. We shall appeal to all our friend 
and Allies in every part of the world to take the same course ang 
pursue it as we shall, faithfully and steadfastly to the end. 

“We have offered to the Government of Soviet Russia any techy 
nical or economic assistance which is in our power... .” 

Thus Churchill. Aid with no strings attached. He 
promptly backed by President Roosevelt and Ame 
Lend-Lease was open to the Soviet Union. 

This was an auspicious beginning. Most Americans and 
Englishmen accepted Churchill’s offer at face value 
Spontaneous, generous, warm-hearted measure. 

But the Soviet leaders knew Churchill. They hadn't for- 
gotten, they couldn’t forget the intervention and the łŁ 
cold wars to which the Soviet Union had been s 
through the interwar years. Nor could they forget who } 
built up Hitler and the reason—the policy of the men of 
Munich to unleash aggressive war eastward. Churchill could 
talk about allowing Hitler’s ” machine to be built “so foolwm 
ishly, so supinely, so insensately if it had been a foible 
of a stupid Chamberlain, but the Soviet leaders knew that 
the war machine had been built up intelligently, aggre ely 
and with plenty of sense—anti-Soviet sense. Churchill’ 
cover-up of Munich as a “foolish” policy might work on the 
man in the street. But the Soviet leaders knew, and they 
knew that Churchill knew. 

No, Churchill hadn’t changed. To him, the alliance and 
the help he offered the Soviet Union were obvious acts of 
self-protection and power politics. Soviet leaders accepted 
them on the same basis. 

AREAS OF MISTRUST 

Reactionaries have used the Soviet mistrust of England 
and America as proof that the Soviet Union has evil inten- 
tions against us. They try.to create a picture of utmost 
friendliness and honesty on our part and dislike and hatred 
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e part of the Soviet Union. This misleading picture is 


Ps werful propaganda weapon of the anti-Sovieteers. 


Mhe reasons for the prewar Soviet mistrust of an rai ak 
the other Western countries were indicated in the habeas 
chapter. During World War II the mistrust and friction 
Be oor reason forthe persistence of this mistrust nie 
mg the war was the question of the opening or a Secon 
Front. The U. S. and Britain had pledged to the Soviet Union 
that they would open a Second Front in 1942—and a 
proke the pledge. The pledge was unequivocal; the pee 
Of it deliberate. The proof is given in this chapter, but oe 
ipshould be clear that the Second Front was only the most 
Serious instance of friction among the wartime aen Liter- 
ally thousands of trouble-making incidents Toni Poe 
Take the case of Finland for example. Finland seein 
fighting ally of Hitler from June 1941 until the yery aug $ 
the war; and Churchill had said “who marches with Hitler 
is our foe.” Yet the British tried hard not to declare war 
0 Finland whose conservative government the y approved. 
Churchill, in the third volume of his war history gives details 
of the oaa RE he had with the Soviet Union on the sub- 
ject. The Soviet leaders were both angry and suspicious of 
British reluctance. Churchill maintains in his book that he 
Was reluctant to declare war because he wanted to get an 
Unspoken agreement with the Finns whereby Finland te 
Gietly sit out the war and not fight for Hitler. Stalin fina y 
Agreed to make the try, but Finland refused. Churchill ha 
M9 Choice left but to declare war. The Soviets could see ao 
Churchill’s reluctance to declare war was motivated by reac- 
tionary political and ideological considerations. : 
As for the United States, it never declared war on Fin- 
id. It didn’t even break off diplomatic relations until after 
Normandy invasion in June 1944, Throughout the war 
Until Normandy, the Finnish legation remained functioning 
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in Washington as a listening post and center of intrigue fop 
the Nazis. In fact, individua with members of thg 
Finnish Legation in Washington were not even barred frc 
working in American intellig agencies. In the wartime 
intelligence agency, the Office of Strategic Services, the 
writer worked next door to n individual, a man inci. 
dentally, with a known fascist record, having fought with 
both Franco in Spain and Mannerheim in Finland. 

The Russians looked with little favor upon a U. S. security 
policy which permitted Hi s ally to maintain a listening 
post here in the midst of a merciless war of survival. The 
subject of security was an important source of friction be- 
tween the Americans and the Russians. The United States 
resented Soviet reluctance to give information; the Soviets 
were loath to rely on the primitive American security. 

There were security leaks by the United States that 
verged on betrayal. One hair-raising illustration was com- 
mitted by thé Chief of Staff himself, General Marshall in an 
“off-the-record” Washington pre 
man present tells how the General 


* .. disclosed to a lot of pop-eyed cor ondents the allied battle 
order in the West, our ow’ ans’. He cheerfully 
ceded that if the Russians sition had been 
closed to us they might do almost anything short of quit the war 


(emphasis added?) 


A nation’s Order of Battle is the key “military secret in 
wartime. It gives the number, type and location of divisions 
at the front, and from these facts the enemy can easily figure 
out the country’s war plans and strategy. Even to give out 
our own Order, of Battle was risky. But to give the Russian 
Order of Battle to a group of newspapermen, some of them 
anti-Soviet, in a town full of anti-Soviet Americans and 4 
functioning Finnish legation was inexcusable. It indicated 4 
kind of arrongance on the part of the Americans, as if this 
1 Lyle C. Wilson in Dateline Washington, an anthology of experiences bY 


Washington newspapermen. New York, 1949, p. 189 
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conference. A newspaper- 


country was above our allies. : 
' This attitude was sufficiently widespread to affect officers 
at every level, who behaved in such a manner as to strengthen 
jet mistrust. One rather dramatic incident, created by 
members of the Office of Strategic Services, was told to the 
writer by the men involved and has to do with a raid made 
by Americans into a Soviet occupied city. 

‘Phe city was Bucharest, capital of Rumania. The Russians 
took the city in the fall of 1944 after prolonged bitter fight- 
img by the retreating German armies. Meanwhile our air 
forces had been bombing the Romanian oil fields with some 
particularly long rang aids over Ploesti. 

The Air Force wanted to know the results of the raids as 
shown by enemy statistics. Instead of asking the Russians for 
the information, a lieutenant in the OSS mission in Italy got 
the idea of flying into Bucharest without telling the Russsie 
beforehand and simply seizing the documents. Appro 
given by the highest Air Force and OSS authorities and a 
Mission set out in a U. S. bomber. They landed in Bucharest 
Wo days after its fall, expecting to have to talk their way 
Out of trouble with the Soviet command. It happened instead 
that the Soviet combat troops had already left the city in 
Pursuit of the Nazis and that the supperting Soviet troops 
and military government had not yet arrived. For twenty- 
four hours, as it were, Bucharest was our meat. The OSS 
Mission took nearly two tons of documents and came back 
to Italy. 

The Soviet authorities were not warned 
The very timing of our arrival in a temporarily unoccupied 
ity must have seemed to them the result of an elaborate es- 
Biohage network. Th y of the act which 
fonstituted a serious diplomatic affront, was enough to con- 
Mince the Soviets that Ame ns were up to no good. 

Imagine how we would have felt if a Soviet mission had 
Stopped into Paris right after we had taken it, seized a couple 


of the mission. 


aeer discou 
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of tons of important documents and took off. Imagi 
editorials in American newspapers, the indignation of radig 
commentators. 

The Bucharest incident was kept quiet, but many othe 
of a similar character have been made public. Here are 
couple related by General Deane: f: 


rs 
a 


“In one case, a p. e was forced down in Poland because of i 
sufficient fuel to return to Italy. It was und aged, and the 
was hospitably received at the airfield wher they landed 
Russian commandant refueled the plane but told the crew t 
could not depart until clearance had been obtained from M 7. 
The pilot asked permission for himself and his crew to go to the 
plane and get some clothes. This was granted, and when they ere 
aboard they slammed the doors, started th engine and depa d, 
In another case, a Pole friendly to the London regime was dressed 
in an American uniform and taken from one part of Poland to 
eee on an American plane then on its way out of the coun- 
ry.” 2 

But the most outstanding instance of American effrontery 
toward the Russians was the so-called Bern incident which 


resulted in a sharp exchange of messages between Roosevelt 


and Stalin. Here, the Americans who were themselves so lax 


on security, used security as an excuse to exclude the Soviet 
Union from important military negotiations. 
THE BERN INCIDENT 
In February 1945 certain Nazi leaders approached the 
allies secretly with a view of surrender on the Italian front. 
Secret negotiations took place in Bern, Switzerland, The 
Soviet Union was excluded from these negotiations on the 
grounds of security. This excuse was a little hollow because 
the Soviet Union had already been told of the negotiations. 
he real reason is given by General John Deane head of the 


American military mission in Moscow who had recommended 
exclusion of the Soviet Union. 

“While the Bern incident caused a severe strain in our relations 
with the Soviet Union ... it did serve a useful purpose. Regardless 


of the merits of the case, it marked a distinct turn in the attitude 
A John R. Deane, The Strange Alliance, New York, 1946, p. 293 
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the United States towarå the Soviet Union and 
i 3 temph 


gave notice that 
added) 


we were not to be pushed around 


This statement is worth examining. When Deane says 
ying that even 


dyegardiess of the merits of the case,” he is 
jpthe Russians were right, he was glad we had a fight with 
them to show them they couldn’t push us around. But the 
point is, that if the Russians were right, we would be pushing 
them around. General Deane, with his attitude, was not look- 
ing for trouble; he was creating it 
Were the Russians right in i ting that they be pr 
gt the surrender negotiations? The answer is an unqualified 
yes. The negotiations dealt not with a single battle like 
Stalingrad or a single sector of a separate front like Tunisia. 
By 1945 there was strategically only one German front in 
three huge sectors, Western, Southern, Eastern—all directly 
Connected and interdependent. What was involved in the Bern 
Meeting was the beginning of the end, the surrender of the 
Southern sector and the collapse of the whole front. Obviously 
the Soviets were directly concerned with the negotiations. 
Even the combined Chiefs of Staff saw “sonie justification 
inthe Soviet demands.” 4 
But there was an even more fundamental political prob- 
lm of unity. The German General Staff was desperately 
tying to split the allies by separating the war into two parts, 
St and west. They planned to surrender in the west, keep 
fighting on the east. and perhaps salvage something other 
tan total defeat. The Nazi Himmler approached the Swedish 
SeVvernment with an offer to the western powers to surrender 
allGerman forces on the west.’ 
The Soviets feared a separate deal. Stalin sent a message 
Roosevelt making the accusation. FDR replied that no-such 


ADhe, Strange Alliance, p. 165. Deane's glee at the thought that the U. 8. 
Mithi be taking an anti-Soviet line was premature. Roosevelt had no m- 
Mention of adopting such # policy as the outcome of the Bern incident 
@ owed. ‘There was not, as yet, a “distinct turn in our policy” 
tn: Ne, Strange Alliance, p. 164 

d., p. 166 
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deal was intended. Stalin replied that he didn’t believe ity 
perhaps the Army was not keeping Roosevelt informed. FDR 
countered with a scorching cable of anger at Soviet mistr 
and Stalin sent back a placating answer saying he had ne 
doubted the President’s honesty, Meanwhile the negotiationg 
had been broken off by the Nazis and the whole incident blew 
over. 


President Roosevelt specifically stated that the Bern in. 


cident was not important. According to Leahy, the President 
said that he was: 


anxious to minimize this unfortunate episode in our relationg 


with Russia. In the last cable message he ever sent he told \ 
bassador Harriman on April 12, the day of his death, ‘It is x 
desire to consider the Bern misunderstanding a minor incident.’”6 

Despite this clear expression of FDR, reactionaric like 
Byrnes and others have used the Bern incident as an illustra- 
tion of Soviet arrogance and bad faith, whereas, if anything, 
it showed our arrogance, 

Overshadowing all the many incidents, great and small, 
through which’ distrust flourished, was the great controversy 
of World War II, namely the question of the Second Front, 
On this the record is clear. A Second Front in 1942 was 
pledged by President Roosevelt. The pledge was broken. The 
how and the why of that broken pledge are of the greatest 
importance. 


WHY THE SECOND FRONT WAS PLEDGED 

When Hitler invaded the Soviet Union it was taken for 
granted by both the British and American governments that 
Soviet resistance would be brief. The American Army Staffs 
actually expected Hitler to take Moscow in six weeks, This 
was the official estimate of the U.S. Army Intelligence, G-2 
under Major-General Strong. 7 The United States even sent 
ê Leahy, I Was There, p. 336 
7 Stimson, On Active Service, p. 383: “It was the estimate of the Wer De- 


partment Intelligence Officers , . , that the campaign could last ovlf 
one to three months” 
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r < 
a military commission to Iran to take over the remnants of 


en defeated. 


Me Red Army after they had b Si 
At the time, England was very weak and fearful of inva- 
gion. She saw Hitler’s campaign in the East as a breathing 
fi during which she could build up her strength. The longer 
Hitler was tied up in Russia, the greater England’s chances 
fo get stronger. Therefore any help to the Soviet Union was 
@f great value to England and would lengthen that breathing 
Bpell given by the invasion of Russia. ; 

The successful defense of Moscow in December 1941 did 
Mot change the opinion of allied leaders. They still expected 
the Soviet Union to be defeated only now the breathing spell 
Was much longer, America was in the war, and the allies were 
Stronger. Strong enough, they felt, to land in Europe while 
Hitler was still entangled in Russia. The decision to open a 
Second front in 1942 was made on the basis of a probable 
Soviet collapse. We had to land in Europe before Hitler could 
Shift his huge army from East to West. This interpretation 
iS confirmed by General H. H. Arnold, wartime head of the 
US. Air Force. Speaking of the period early in 1942 he 
Writes: 

PRepeatediy, the President stated that we must es sh a front 
Somewhere in Western Europe, where ‘we can a ally fight the 
German ground forces face to face as soon as possible’—this not 
Oniy to pull soñe of the German juggernaut off the hard-pressed 
Russians but to insure that the Russian stand would not be wasted 
T. by reason of our own delay. If Hitler got another chance to 

non one enemy at a time, he might still win.”8 (emphasis 
added) 

The implication in this quotation is elear. Roosevelt feared 
that the Russians would be defeated, and then Hitler would 
firm on the west. Therefore it was to our strategic interest to 
€stablish 2 second front. The following statement of General 
Arnold’s proves the point: 


Me Davis, Peace War and You, p. 86. Davis was in Iran at the time, and was 
a told about this by American officers 
Arnold, Global Mission, p. 302 
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“At the beginning of 1942 it 
the war, The U.S. Ch 
hard for a cross-Channel invasion we 
9 (emphasis added) 


afraid that 
would never get if 


With this in mind, the decision to open a Second Front 
by a cross-Channel invasion in 1942 was taken in April ang 
efinite commitment made to Molotov in May. Chur in 
his memoirs maintains he never made a formal commitment, 
As we shall see this is a lawyer’s truth to cover a deception, 
Churchill promised to “prepare” a Second Front in such 
language that even FDR was misled. 


The American commitment was formal and without loop- 
. It was made at the White House, May 30, 1942, by 
dent Roosevelt to Molotov when the Soviet Forcign 
Minister came to Washington. Molotov specifically asked 
whether a second front would be established in 1942 and 
the answer was yes. The details of the conversation have 
been recorded by Professor Cross, the American interpreter 
for Mr. Roosevelt. Here is the record: 


nkly: could we [the 
ye action as would drive off 
t answer. 
all the query whether 
o that we could say to Mr. Stalin 
that we are preparing a front. es, lied the ¢ eral 
The President then authorized Mr. Molotov to inform XN Stalin 
that we expect the formation of a second front this year.” 10 (em- 
phasis added) 


“Mr. Molotov therefore put this question fré 
western allies] undertake such offe 
40 German divisions, .., He 
“The President then put to Ger 
developments were clear en 


Two days later, Monday June 1, 1942 at a farewell con 
ference before Molotov left Washington, Molotov again, t9 
avoid any misunderstanding raised the question formally: 
Here is Professor Cross’ record: 

“Mr; Molotov also noted that he had another question to presen’ 

. ‘What. ansy ’ he-asked,. ‘shall I e back to London and 
Moscow on the general question that has been raised? What is th® 


$ Arnold, Global Mission, p -304 
10 Robert E, Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hepkins, New York, 1948, p. 563 
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president's answer with respect to the second front?’ 
wfo this direct question the President answered that... 
to establish a second front.” 11 


Fhe pledge was made public in the official communique 
on Molotov’s visit, June 11, 1942: 


we ex- 


the course of the conversations full understanding was 
ed with regard to the urgent tasks of creating a Second Front 


in Europe in 1942.” 

President Roosevelt was fully aware of the nature of the 
pledge he had given. Writes an English historian concerning 
Roosevelt : 


Por the next two years the assurance he had given lay uneasily 
on his conscience and left him at a moral disadvantage in his 


dealings with Stalin.” 12 

Tn view of the present Cold War, an important point can 
be made here. The Soviet Union is constantly accused of not 
Keeping its word. Acheson, John Foster Dulles, Churchill, 
Truman, all the anti-Soviet politicians say that the Soviet 
Union’s promises are worthless because they break their 
pledges. 

It is a simple matter of fact that the first major instance 
ofa broken promise during the war came from the American 
Side. We gave our pledge for a Second Front freely; we broke 
iland broke it on a matter of life and death for the Soviet 
Peoples. The controversy over the Second Front was to poison 
Telations for a long time. 


WAS A SECOND FRONT POSSIBLE? 

The British rejected Sledgehammer (code word for the 
1942 cross-channel invasion) on July 22, 1942, against Ameri- 
ah pressure. Hisenhower’s reaction at the time was inter- 
Stine for the reason behind his disappointment. Says his 
fide, Butcher: 

Tke thought that Wednesday, July 22, 1942, could well go down as 


A Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 574-575 


Chester Wilmot, The Struggle for Europe, New York, 1952, p. 108 
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the ‘blackest day in history,’ 
the big Boche drive now so a 
added) 


particularly if. Russia is. defeat 


larmingly under way.” 13 ( ~ K 


emp 


: Since the war, an attempt has been made to minimize 4 
importance of the Second Front issue since it is so dəmagi d 
to Western protestations of how upright and honest we a 
as compared to the Soviets. Many military leaders includ 
Hisenhower have come out and said that the Second i 
in 1942 was unrealistic. However it is a fact that at the 
General Marshall and General 
Second Front was feasible. It is 
General Staff was fearful of it 
writing after the war, 
tunity. 


ont 
time, 
senhower did think the 
also a fact that the German 
. A few top military men, 
still consider 1942 a missed oppa 


i 


General Arn 
1949 sa; 
front was 


U.S. wartime air chief, writi 
haps it was all for the best that the 
leferred, but adds, “Neverthele: 
the situation seemed to offer 
a bold stroke.” 14 


that pe: 


The British Lieutenant General Martel 


Mie argues that in 
1942 the Germans had less troops for the defense of France 


than in 1944. Martel, inter estingly enough, used the same 
phrase as Arnold. He writes that “here (in 1942) was our 
golden opportunity, but the landing craft were not there.” 
A “golden opportunity” is no exagger 


i ation when one cons 
siders the German situation, The highest military German 
authori 


y, Field Marshall von Runstedt, told the British mili- 
tary historian Liddell Hart the details about his situation in 
France: 


H 


Stline to coyer from the Italian fron 
man frontier in the north, 


60 divisions with which to defend it. Most of them x 


13 Harry C, Butcher 


ie My Three Years with Eisenhower, New York 


, Global Mission, p 304 


1946. p 


n Outlook, quoted by Deutscher, Statio. 


cal Biography, p. 47 
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were skeletons.” Adds Liddell Hart, 
position.” 18 


ions, and some of 
at was an imposs 


le pro 


“golden opportunity” remained, 


om Stalingrad and occupied 
stedt: 


Through early 1943 the 
ge the Germans reeled bac 
gi of France. Said von Ru 


I the 
ching of 


t you would take 
German forces 


Mpexpected an invasion in 1943 ... f 
early advantage of this extensive stre 
m the West.” 17 

And Goebbels, after a long talk with Goering analyzing 
the war situation in Ma: 1943, wrote in his diar 


yur having pretty 
much stripped tt to a standstill in 
We Hast. One dreads to think what would happen if the English 
and the Americans were suddenly to attempt a landing.” 18 (em- 
Phasis added) 

The shortage of lar 
fons, and which Church 
Talked to Sta n Aus 
American military pl 
®xactly the amount of | 
thought it was enough. 
iiyasion was none oth 
Gi the War Plans Div 
the Joint Chiefs of S 
Arnold and Admi i to 
President Roosevelt on March 2 , 1942 ific answer to 

Mish criticisms based on the landing craft short 


craft, which General Martel men- 

i entral point when he 
was certainly a fact. But the 
s knew all about it. They knew 
eraft available and they 
man who made the plans for the 
] Eisenhower, then head 


Eo. you should lean with al ur ng 9 he r 
Strangen ippi tion of land- 

E Bear . mpletion not later than 
September. The 1umber of landing barges 
of the World W: 


The “ruthless re-arrangement” Stimson talks about refers 
44 B. H. Liddell Hart, The Ger 
is Liddell Hart, German Gener 
19 Goebbels’ Diaries, p. 262 


timson, On Active Service, pp. 417-418 
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enefals Talk, New York, 1944, p. 228 
alk, p. 229 


to the Navy’s hoarding of landing barges for the Pacific 
idea of the Navy’s hoarding can be gathered from one Com, 
parison. On May 1, 1944, the U.S. Navy controlled 31 124 
landing craft of which only eight percent (2,493) was allot 
ted to the Normandy invasion by the U. S l 


More important, however, is the fact that the number of 
landing craft depends on many other facts of which two 
are crucial, The first fact is, how big is the initial a: 
Five divisions, ten, twenty? The more soldiers, the n 
landing craft. In 1944 everything had to be on a huge 
because for two years the Germans had been fortifyi g 
coasts and training new divisions, 


Secondly, the number of landing craft depends on wh 
a harbor can be captured at the very start. Then s 
don’t hit the beaches; they land directly from trans 
In 1942 the ports were not as fortified as in 1944. A 
could have been captured as the experience of Dieppe 

Dieppe is a harbor on the coast of France which wat 
raided in 1942 by allied troops who suffered a bloody defeat 
This defeat was constantly used by Churchill during the wat 
to show that its was impossible to seize a port. Churchill's 
opinion has become standard history by now. Yet the facts” 
show that Churchill, as usual, twists events to suit himself. 
Dieppe probably could have been taken. 

This statement is made on the basis of a thorough. study 
of the Dieppe Raid made by the writer. In line of duty, during 
the war, the writer examined the plans for the raid tha 
orders for execution during the raid and finally staff evalu 
tions after the raid. 2 r 

The raid on Dieppe turned out to be a massacre becaus@ 
of a change of plans. The original plans drawn up by Con 
bined Operations (the Commandos) called for a flank attack 
on the town, landing on the coast on both sides of the tow® 
and taking it from the rear. This plan was rejected by ibt 


W 

i 

dian General McNaughton who was put in command of 

He substituted a frontal attack, coming in 

he sea, despite the fact that the harbor was 

avily defended on the seaward side. 

‘anadian troops in the frontal attack were 
acred, with over three thousand casualties. The original 

ay in all probability would have been successful, 

"Whese considerations about the second front have been 
mted not as proof, but as indications that Soviet expec- 
tations for a eross-channel invasion in 1942 was based on 

I feality. The proof that the Second Front was possible can 

pe simply stated: Marshall and Eisenhower were prepared te 

tarry it into effect. 

BREAKING THE PLEDGE: CHURCHILL DOUBLE-CROSSES FDR 


The reason why the American pledge was broken is clear 
but: Churchill said no to a cross-channel invason in 1942. 
Churchill's power to veto the operation was very real since 
fhe invasion of the continent would have to be launched from 
the British Isles. : 

But Churchill was too subtle a man to face FDR with a 
Dare denial. He suggested an alternative, the North Africa 
Mvasion, That this idea was of British origin is testified by 
General Arnold: 

Sl the first mention of the North African invasion, came during 

visit of Churchill’s to Washington, just after Pearl Harbor...” 
snd Arnold explicitly mentioned its importance as s . an ener- 
getic British counter-measure to the zeal with which we of the 

rican Chiefs of Staff urged a cross-channel invasion. 21 


the operation. 
directly from t 

to be he 
DAs a result, C 


T And Stimson reports that: 


PM. Churchill and his advisers categorically refused to accept 
The notion of a cross-Channel invasion in 1942. Mr. Roosevelt ca- 
*eorically insisted that there must be some operation in 1942. The 
M Churchill in Hinge of Fate gives the impression that “no records were 

Kept.” Actually the documents comprise a thick book and reference to 

ft is made in Eisenhower's Crusade in Europe, p. 493, note no. 8 

Arnold, Global Mission, p. 304 
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only operation that satisfied both of these conditions was “T 
(the invasion of North Africa).” 22 


The shift from a cross-channel invasion to the Norti 
African invasion was accomplished by Churchill with con 
summate ingenuity and considerable duplicity. It is g 
double-cross and he brags about it. He tells us himself that 
he agreed to the American proposal for a second front on 
April 14 with no intention of carrying it through, but instead 
with full intention of shifting the invasion to North Africa 
or to Norway. But he didn’t even mention these alternatives 
at the time because he knew that to mention them would ex 
pose his previous agreement as insincere and deceitful. Writes 
Churchill: 


ction with our cherished Ally, [the U.S] 
othing but ruin faced the world. I did not 
of these alternatives at eur meeting on thé 

added) 


What Ch 
making a pled 
The me 


idn’t intend to keep, 

cil 14, 1942 in London, consisted of 
Hopkins and Marshall for the Americans and, for the British, 
their Chiefs of Staff and the Defense Committee of the Wat 
Cabinet chaired by Churchill, Churchill's agreement to thé 
American plans was so forthright that, writes Sherwood: 


bled exultantly to Roosevelt that the British Governs 
a d to the main Ar can proposal and Marsh 
ation of this to the Secretary of War [Stimson]. .-: 
The British Governmen Marshall said, now intended te proc 
immediately and energetically with all necessary preparations fof 
the major operation.” 24 (emphasis added) 


And all along Churchill had no such intentions! 
Yet it was on the basis of this agreement, that six weel# 


22 Stimson, On Active Service, pp. 425-426 


23 Winston S. Churchill, The Hinge of Fate, Boston, 1680, p. 884 
34 Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopiine, p. 538 r 
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Md front in 1942. A week after Molotov had returned to 
N w, Churchill began to move. On June 9 Admiral Mount- 
batten dined with FDR and Hopkins in the White House and 
ated that the British Chiefs of Staff were consider.ng 
ion of the decision on the cross-channel invasion and 
suggesting the North African invasion instead. 35 

Secretary of War Stimson exposed the British game. In a 
letter. to FDR he said: 


Me the British theory ... is that Germany can be beaten by a 
Series Of attritions in northern Italy, in the eastern Mediterranean, 
im Greece, in the Balkans, in Rumania and other satellite coun- 
tries, . . 
"To me, in the light of the postwar proble: 
that attitude - seems terribly dangerot 
@s clearly as Great Britain to the openi. of a real second front. 
None of these methods of pinprick wa e can be counted on by 
Ms to fool Stalin into the belief that we have kept that pledge.” 26 
Emphasis added) 


is which we shall face. 
We are pledged quite 


We may assume that Stalin wasn’t fooled. 

But the American and British people were. As always 
the first victims of the deceptions and distortions of Wes 
leaders are their own peoples, Churchill boasts of his deceit, 
Wet the adulation and build-up of this man in the American 
Bless goes on and on. Leading universities such as Massa- 
Chisetts Institute of Technology give him degrees and a 
Platform for anti-Soviet propaganda. Nowhere is the corrup- 
Hon of the “leaders” of our society more clearly seen. 


CHURCHILL'S GAME 


in 1943 the Second Front was still not opened. As the 
Months went by Churchill's game became obvious. An Eng- 
historian has exposed it, saying that “the Prime Minister 
urchill) sought a plan of campaign,” namely the inv 
the Balkans, “which would ensure that victory did not 
25 


ag Sherwood Roosevelt and Hopkins, p 
mson, On Active Service, pp 43 


599 
37 
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leave the democratic cause politically weaker.” 27 

This is fancy double-talk for a British control of 
Balkans similar to what they achieved in Greece Where a 
s democratic” cause has been “strengthened” by A coal 
Fascist regime put in power by British bayonets and mail 
tained by American dollars. : . 7 

The Balkan campaign is the reverse side of blocking th 
Second Front. Churchill is acutely conscious that his acti i 
ties in this connection discredit his Fulton anda theall 
that we were friends to the USSR until Soviet “expancigil 
mal ha to the Cold War. Therefore, he has erien 
ens oma to a Second Front and his desire for a 

In his memoirs, The Second World War of which five 
volumes have so far appeared, he hammers again and again 
at this point, bringing up every scrap of Aeae howl 
ever tiny, to prove his point. He writes: iss 
“It has become a legend in erice Stroy, 
saa ern enterprise culled aS or aus een voiall 
Bae Ga a ea at invasion of the Balkans, ora 
Peedi E of aaae ac a teen 
chapters been exposed and refuted Seite eri a ae 

Ha emphasis added) 

A Churchill, in this paragraph utters no falsehood; he just 
misleads. It’s as difficult to catch him in on outright E 
hood as to catch him in an outright truth Trained it 
Parliament, he knows just the right word to ee which gives 
the literal truth yet completely misleads the listener ei 
; In the quotation just given, Churchill talks about zi bs 1 
invasion of the Balkans and a “large-scale” operation in E 
ern Mediterranean, and says he was against both. But “mass” 
and “large-scale” are conveniently vague terms. A study of 
his proposals, from his own book, shows ineseapabiy that he 
tried his best to get a Balkan campaign. ‘ 


Fi Wilmot, Struggi 
T. gle for Burepe, p. 130 
20 Winston B. Churchill, Closing the Ring, Boston, 1951, p, 844 
z 5 
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yen more important is Churchill’s misleading statement 
he second front. He says he didn’t try to prevent “Over- 
# Overlord was the code name for the cross-channel 
sion of 1944, not that of 1942 which was called “Sledge- 

er,’ nor that of 1943 which was called “Roundup” and 
poth of which Churchill did prevent. The question of the 
Second Front has always been one of the precise time when 
i should take place so as to have an effect on the Eastern 
Front when it was needed. No one has ever accused Churchill 
of being against the Second Front at his own convenience in 
some indefinite future, when the Germans were ready to col- 
lapse. Eisenhower confirms this in so many words: 


Hi 


M never at any time heard Mr. Churchill urge or suggest complete 
@bandonment of the Overlord plan. His conviction, so far as I 
ould interpret it, was that at some time in the indefinite future 
Me Allies would have to cross the Channel. But he seemed to be- 
lieve that the attack should be pushed elsewhere until the day 
Gate when the enemy would be forced to withdraw most of his 
tioops from Northwest Europe, at which time the Allies could go in 
Mily and safely.” 29 (emphasis added) 

Not only Eisenhower, but Marshall, Stimson, Hopkins, 
Deane, Hull, Forrestal and scores of other top leaders are on 
Kord against Churchill on this point. Hull specifically states 
fiat at Quebec in 1943 Churchill spoke against a cross- 
Channel invasion and in favor of a Balkan invasion to prevent 
@ “Soviet rush into the area” detrimental to “British and 
TS. interests.” 3° Forrestal says that Churchill brought 
fressure” to bear for a Balkan invasion in a “desire to 
Raye American troops, jointly with the British, appear in 

countries (the Balkans) as the conquerors of the Ger- 
Mans.” 31 And General Deane after admitting that from a 
Military point of view “there can be no doubt of the wisdom” 
of a Second Front also praises Churchill for his opposition 
to it, which “points to foresight on Churchill’s part” even 
x» Dwight D. Eisenhower, Crusade im Europe, New York, 1948, p. 199 


4d Hull, Menioirs, p. 1231 
Forrestal Diaries. p. 117 
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nigh E invasion “probably would have p 
Churchill can protest all he wants; the metl 
and boasts about invalidates his etetan If all 
LAs leaders received an identical presio 
Churchill’s words and deeds, Soviet leaders ate have 
come to the same conclusions. Churchill’s policy ox de 
for the mutual exhaustion of Germany and ‘iis USSR 
ing the Western powers as unchallenged and sneha 
FTN This was precisely the policy of Mitel: 
RERE and brought up-to-date to fit changed 
CY ROLE IN THE SECOND FRONT 
at o asia and his top advisers remained firm 
seas nae = a second front, first in 1942 and then im 
EEE are points to the fact that they honestly wi 
aoe tt Bee sae as possible and that a cross-ch 
saa ihe = way to do it. Tt must be assumed that S 
Boe $ dis of this attitude and aware that it wag 
i il who was the stumbling block. In fact, the Americail 
position was an important basis for the develo ping mutual 
confidence and respect that culminated in Yalta, e 
oo policy-makers had deep and long-range rea 
2 a he honest about crossing the channel. After Stalin 
i r sed that the Nazis would ultimately be defeated 
ole aos = F Pa Roosevelt and his advisers were deeply 
eaten we e victory should not be entirely a Soviet 
— son was worried about it and strongly opposed 
ae hill, =e to a “certain sympathy with Russialt 
picion of Western motives.” 38 He told Roosevelt that thé 
epponents of invasion 4 


egg! 
from 
also 
Signed 
leaye 
eable 
fined) 
condis 


S 


« 
. +. are trying to arrange the m; i 

a atter so that Britain and Amer! 
hold the leg for Stalin to skin the deer and seen ea tt 


$2 Deane, Stran 
K ge Alliance, p. 44 
88 Stimson, On Active pervice, p. 527 
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ss for us at the end of the war. Stalin won’t haye 
f people who have-done that and we will not 


h of the postwar world with him.” 34 

hted than Churchill, realized that 
ve a Second Front. But 
cond Front for two 


f rous busine 
nh of an opinion o 
able to share muc 
I Roosevelt, more far-sig 
it was to American interests to ha 
( ill had his way. There was no Se 
years after it had been promised. 


WERE THE SOVIETS UNDULY SUSPICIOUS? 


| Looking back over the long years of intervention, ! 
gold wars, and the broken pledges, conflicts and recrimina- 
fions of the Second World War, the amazing thing to an im- r 
partial observer is not that suspicion existed, but that it 

wasn’t worse. In actual fact, the Soviet Union was not dog- 
| Matic in its wariness. Even 


such a basically anti-Soviet 

general as General Deane agrees to this. He tells how the 

Russians took considerable risks to show their friendship. 

T For example, the American fliers who had been in the Doo- 

Tittle Raid on Japan and had landed in Russia were allowed 
#0 “escape” from internment. 


‘As the war went on hundr' 
in Siberia after bombing Japar 
terament was required by international law, since the Soviet 
Union was not as yet at war with Japan. The fliers were 
flowed to “escape” with excellent transportation even 
though this violated Soviet neutrality towards Japan and 
Japan could have used this as a pretext for war. Writes 
General Deane: 


"In the case of the internees, the Russian attitude was more gen- 
Sous than might reasonably have peen expected.” 35 


And again a little later: 


interesting to note Stimson’s way of speak- 
dng. He sounds like a monopoly lawyer with his talk of “sharing the poste 
ae world.” The peoples of the world don't want to be “shared.” Indo- 
China doesn’t want to be “shared” by France, nor Malaya by Britain, nor 
Tran by Standard Oil, The peoples of the world want to be free—iree to 
s Geyelop their abilities, their knowledge, their natural resources 
Deane, The Strange Allianse, p. 63 
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eds of American fliers landed 
n and were interned, This in- 


Mbid., p. 527. In passing, it is 


“The assistance in effectuating the 
release of General Wainwright (from a Japanese prison 
August, 1945) recalled their cooperative attitude in allowing 
can internees to escape from Tashkent. It was further evidence 
that Soviet officials are inclined to be cooperative when they are 
convinced that the Americans involyed in a given situati 

not actuated by any ulterior motives. . . ” 36 (emphasis add 


Soviet officials were friendly when they were not suspi 
cious. This is the considered judgment of an American Gen. 
eral who was in Moscow for a long time, and who, we must 
remember, had a strong dislike for the Soviet system and the 
Soviet government. 


ROOSEVELT’S WARTIME POLICY 

Roosevelt’s policy was consciously aimed at creating cons 
ditions of friendship. Roosevelt recognized the legitimate 
Soviet suspicions and carefully avoided any act which would 
Suggest an Anglo-American bloc. Stettiniugs and Sherwood 
m their books give many examples of Roosevelt's attitude. 
Roosevelt told Stettinius when the latter was Secretary of 
State that “too many Anglo-American meetings beforé 
Yalta” would not be desirable as suggesting “a combined 
front against them” (the Russians). Adds Stettinius: 


“The President w Ways careful to keep the Russians infor 
of diplomatic r tiations between the British and our gov 
ment. At the Teheran Conference, although the Prime Minister 
[Churchill] was quite irritated at the time. the President had de- 
clined to have lunch with him alone just before a plenary session. 
At Yalta, too, the President and the Prime Minister did’ not hold 


a private luncheon un five days after the Conference had been 
in session.” 37 


3 


Roosevelt also avoided a haggling attitude towards the 
Soviet Union. He fully appreciated the forthright way in 
which the Soviets fought in their own defense and the de- 
fense of a common cause. Therefore Roosevelt insisted that 
our contribution. should be made freely. General Deane com- 
36 Ibid., p, 288 


37 Edward Stettinius, Reesevelt and the Russians, New York, 1949, p, 63 
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Bins that he wanted to disapprove some particular re 
jest during the war. The Russian spo kesman implied tha 
if Deane disapproved, they would go over his head to Wash- 
BE m, and get their request approved there. Deane then 
adds, bitterly: “The hell of it was, when I ie the 
attitude of the President, I was afraid he was right.’ j 
Roosevelt’s attitude, which Deane dislikes, was the atti 
fude of a sincere ally and of a friend. Had this attitude been 
Maintained there would be no Cold War today, no Korea, no 
reat of atomic annihilation. ; ; E 
It is imperative to show that Roosevelt’s policy was ~ 
js a real alternative to the present course of events. bes 
alternative of peace is not only possible, but consistent wit 
the power and economic relationships between and igor 
the great powers. It would be contrary to the purpose a 
Spirit of this book to leave the reader with the ss 
that as a result of the events described above, the “Col 
War” was inevitable. Such a view would logically lead to the 
© Conclusion that a global war is inevitable—which is contra- 
dicted by the experiences of history, by morality, and by 
common sense. 


M Deane, Strange Alitance, p. 98 
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GHAPTER 7 
“To Franklin Roosevelt a firm agreement 
with the Soviet U as the indispens- 
able foundation for peace in the future.” 
Sumner Welles, 1946 


“Afi this war... we are going to have 
to ort far more than ever before... « 
Rus is one of our largest potential 


customers.” 


| 


Donald Nelson, 1943 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
Was clected President of the United States four times in a 
Tow. This fact can never be erased by his enemies no matter 
low much they rewrite history and the U.S. Constitution. 
Today a concentrated campaign of slander is taking place 
{o wipe out the memory of Roosevelt, of the great progres- 
Bive struggles of the American people in the thirties, and of 
American-Soviet collaboration during the war. Fearful that 
the American people will again march under progressive 
leaders, reactionaries in America are seeking to cut Roose- 
Velt down to their own level. They cannot do it. 

Roosevelt was President in the midst of the worst de- 
Pression and the biggest war in United States history. Wars 
And depressions are today mankind’s greatest scourge, worse 
than floods, droughts, epidemics, eruptions, tidal waves or 
Sny other evil tricks that Mother Nature ever played upon 
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defenseless man. Wars and depressions are man-made, an 
Roosevelt undertood that peace and prosperity can also 7 
made by man. In the world today peace and prosperity ‘a 
be possible on one basis and one basis alone—friendship ba 
tween the U. S. and the USSR. 

It was Roosevelt's supreme virtue that he saw this fact 
clearly, sharply, deeply and that he said so unequivocally, 
Writes Sumner Welles, his Undersecretary of State: a 


“ 


- « I can witho hesitation assert that . . . from the time when 
Hitler invaded Russia in June of 1941, the President regarded 1 
derstanding and cooperation between Moscow and Washing 
as one of the indispensable foundatior merican f 

j Adis: s lations for Americ: f 
policy.” 1 s io Merican fc 


Roosevelt moved directly to achieve understandin 
Roosevelt knew the historical background of Sovict 
national relations and therefore did not regard Soviet su 
cions as “neurotic.” On the contrary, since the acts o 
Western countries had caused this mistrust in the first 


lace, 
Roosevelt realized it was up to the U.S. to behave in such 
a way as to create belief in its good intentions. 

Roosevelt was very specific about American behaviour, 


For example, the first head of the U.S. supply mission to 
Moscow during the war was General Faymonville. Says 
General John Deane: 


“Faymonville had had instructions from the President that no 
strings were to be attached to our aid to Russia and that the pro 

gram was not to be used as a lever to obtain information abc 

and from the Russians. He carried out the President’s ins 
tions almost too literally, and it was over this point that a 
cult conflict arose between him and the War and Navy De 
ments. .. .”2 (emphasis added) p 


What Deane doesn’t mention is that Army and Navy 
brasshats were against Faymonville because he was one of 
the few Regular Army officers who was sympathetic te the 


1 Welles, Where Are We Headin: 
N Are a g, p. 102 
2 Deane, Strange Alliance, p. 91 
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qhis gentlema 
book is sufficient to show his reliability: 


R and believed the Soviet Union would not be defeated, 
prasshats preferred to rely for their information on 
iet matters on strongly anti-Soviet individuals such as 


“the U.S. military attache in Moscow, Major Yeaton. About 


n, one small incident reported in Sherwood’s 


October 10 [1941], Yeaton reported that he considered it 
ible that the ‘end of Russian resistance is not far away.’ ... 
October 11, Faymonville reported the view of the Soviet Gen- 

ral Staff that adequate reserves could prevent the encirclement 
oi Moscow... .”3 

Moscow of course did not fall. Faymonville, the friend of 
the USSR, proved more objective and correct than the anti- 
Soviet Yecaton. Again and again this has been the case, and is 
Bull the case today. 

Roosevelt made every effort to demonstrate to the Soviet 
Union that the U. S. was worthy of trust, and that we meant 
What we said. He fought hard for the eross-channel invasion; 
fie placed no strings on Lend-Lease. Above all, Roosevelt was 
very strict and scrupulous about reciprocity—a technical 
Word in international relations which implies a recognition of 
fill equality between nations. Secretary of State Hull was 
@lways careful to notify the Soviets of any action he intended 
tO take, and he has placed on record the fact that the USSR 
did the same. 

On many occasions American thoughtfuln impresse 
the Soviets. For example while the Yalta Conference 
Goin on, Constantine Oumansky, Soviet Ambassador to 
Mexico, was killed in a plane crash. Roosevelt offered an 
American military plane to bring his ashes to Russia. Says 
Stettinius, “This offer was quickly accepted and it was a 


Besture the Russians seemed to appreciate deeply. 
Or take this small incident at the Moscow Conference 


s 


W Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 895 
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when Hull said that he had attended many internatio 
ferences but in none had he found greater hospitality ang 
consideration than that offered by the Soviet government 
and especially by Mr. Molotov. Stalin was pleased and ral 
marked, a trifle bluntly, that he hadn't expected to hear hig 
comment. 


President Roosevelt’s policy of allaying Soviet mist st 
was not a simple-minded politician's approach. Roos It’s 
policy of friendship and cooperation rested on a hard-headeq 
understanding of national security in the modern world, 
Writes Welles about FDR that: 


~=... in the wider sense he saw that each [the U.S. and USSR] 
could achieve security only if it had the co-operation of the other, 
He told me in one of the final talks I had with him that 1 
lieved that Stalin saw this fact as clearly as he did himself, Ne 
the Soviet Union nor the United States could be safe unle 
was confident that there was no reason for it to def 
against the other. Each could prosper only if it could live 
Safe and prosperous world. Each could progress only if the c 
munity of nations witnessed a universal rise in living standa 
(emphasis added) 


The leaders of the Soviet Union were in complete agree 
ment with FDR. Their devastated country and their suffering 
people needed one thing above all else. peace. 


American-Soviet friendship in the post-war world would 
have assured peace, a peace of creative achievement, In this 
peaceful world, problems would still have existed, but ti 
problems and conflicts would have been subject to negot 
tions, arbitrations and compromises. Roosevelt and Stalin 
were keenly aware of the problems, but both felt that they 


could be solved. It is indeed remarkable to see how close their 
views were. 


ROOSEVELT AND STALIN 
There is on record an exchange of views between Roose- 


4 Welles, Where Are We Heading, pp. 86-37 
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Con 


nd Stalin which reactionaries would pay dearly to sup- 
Be ier. Mrs. Roosevelt is the source for the following 
konversation between FDR and Stalin: 


7 husband said, ‘Do you think it will be possible for the ba bt 
ee d the USSR io see things in similar wa Mr. Stalin 
ee sea: ‘You have come a long way in the United Eare To 
yol igir ept of government and its responsi 1 £ Ri 

: ea ar of life. 1 think it is quite roe vel pale 

USSR, as our resources develop and people cam. sakes toe: 
pe will fnd ourselves growing nearer to some oS on p 
and you may find yourselves aceepting some of ours. 


Roosevelt agreed with Stalin on this SCONE, He pe 
thought America and the Soviet Union would Se eh pag 
nearly alike as time went by. Sumner Welles, who was close 
to him, reports that FDR once told him: 


®_ that he believed that if the world could remain at oe oe 
following phenomenon would probably take place apis ie oe 
American form of democracy as being at the opposi e pole Se: 
the original form of Soviet SCRE Sh M Me Ha 
@lapsed since the Soviet revolution of 1917, the SOTET sys mae 
advanced materially teward a modified form of state Sales pi g 
Tithe same way, the American polic ince that time ao p see 
essed toward the ideal of true political and socia ; wi i sn 
lieved that American democracy and Soviet E E 
Hever meet. But he told me t he did believe that l ue 

the figure 100 as representing the difference Egos, et pa 
Memocracy and Soviet Communism in 191 7, with me AS ee 
A 100 and the Soviet Union at 0, American beta AZ ee 
Eventually reach the figure of 66 and the ao FER Petes 
Peach the figure of 40. The gap between these two final fig 
Stemed to him would never lessen.” ê 


One may agree or disagree with Roosevelt's way of put- 
ting the relationship, but the significant thing about DOR 
Welt was that he did recognize that changes were inevitable 
And that the U. S. and the USSR could grow closer to me 
in friendship and cooperation, particularly in foreign affairs. 


Welles goes on to say: 


| This L Remember, p, 253 
. Where Are We Heading, p. 37 
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ae á é j 
ki Ueposer ett] felt, therefore, that even though the internal 
ems of the two countries could never conceivably becom id 

cal, some progress toward approximation had already beai peo 
and that this approximation made for a better iniderstanding way 
tween the peoples of the two nations, ...”7 = ce 


Syg- 


Cooperation. between America and the USSR was helr 
by the fact that as the war went on, Soviet and in inal 
leaders developed a mutual respect and friendship. Fo p 
ample, Vice-Admiral McIntire who was FDR’s 2 n 
Sician, noticed that Premier Stalin seemed to have a os 7 
respect for FDR. McIntire observed: a 


: TTR peers that Stalin had a very real 

g esp ior P.D: R. I watched many of their iectings, 

E Are Da together, the Marshal’s eyes Tada RS it 
I ; yd, ‘trading’ look and takı “mth. 1 

act, then he was a mighty good actor” 8 or S a al 


Sumner Welles testifies that Soviet leaders came to believe 


in FDR’s sincerity i pares shi i 
He writes: erity in his friendship for the Soviet Union, 


“Soviet leaders, and Stalin i ) 

5, a alin in particular, had, as th sult a 
(ee ee with President les it aan 
See S that the policy he pursued had no ulterior 
a on the American side, as we came to know and work with 
; ea leaders, we broke through the prejudice of years 
an | egan to realize that here were first rate men, Stalin in 
[ese made a deep impression even on such staunch con- 
comets as Secretary of State Cordell Hull Mr. Hull is an 
austere person, slow to praise. This is w hewn bot 
ec sic praise. This is what he writes about 


“ 
I had an impressi i i 
ad a r essive erience w Stali 
we ane se e experience with Stalin as we par 
usual expressions of leave-taking, he shook hanc 
and said, ‘Goodbye’ in’ Rus; x 
steps away from me, 
7 Ibid., p. 37 
8 Røss T. McIntire, White Hoi i 
cIntire, ouse Physic New Yo 2 
s, Where Are We Heading, p, si amelie aa te 
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hands a second time to a rather protracted extent, but with- 
saying a word. Then with serious demeanor, he turned and 
ed away. I thought to myself that any Ameriean having 
n’s personality and approach might well reach high public 


office in my own country.” 10 (emphasis added) 


WPresident Roosevelt made no bones about his liking for 
Nain. After the two men had first met, FDR’s son Elliott 
asked his father what kind of a man Stalin was. President 
Roosevelt answered: 


mn... he’s got a kind of massive rumble, talks deliberately, 
mems very confident, very sure of himself, moves slowly—alto- 
gether quite impressive, Yd say. 

“iou like him?’ 

“He [FDR] nodded an emphatic affirmative... . 


K few days later, Roosevelt again confided to his son: 


wu 


"He gets things done, that man [Stalin]. ~.. Father spoke slowly 
and thoughtfully. ‘It’s a pleasure working with him. There’s noth- 
img devious. He outlines the subject he wants discussed, and he 


#icks to it.” 12 (emphasis added) 
This is a strikingly different picture than the one reac- 


tionaries in America have painted. Whom should Americans 
Believe? Roosevelt who had worked with Stalin for peace, or 
those who have deceived the American people and who have 
Géliberately created a “war psychosis”? 

THE BASIS ‘OF SOVIET-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 

The fact that Soviet and American leaders came to know, 
like, and respect each other made friendly relations easier 
achieve: But what made the friendship possible were the 
Wbjective bases underlying American-Soviet relations which 
FDR recognized and made the foundations of his policy. 

se are as valid today as when FDR died. 

There are no objective economic or geographic rivalries 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. The eco- 
Momies of the two countries are not competitive. Trade be- 
4 Huit, Memoirs, p. 1911 


U mics 
Roosevelt, As He Saw it, 176 
1t iba, piss p 
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tween the two is not only possible, but greatly beneficial, 
This obvious fact of life is accepted even by conservativa 
businessmen. Donald Nelson, former head of Sears Roebuck 
and Co. and wartime chairman of the War Production E 
| pointed out in 1943, the benefits of postwar trade when “We 
are going to have to export far more than ever before 
Russia is one of our largest potential customers.” 


oard, 


Answering the reactionaries who argued that we shouldn’t 
help Russia with credit, Nelson went on: 


“If we benefit from it, why not? By helping Russia raise her liv- 
ing standards we could benefit in two ways. First, in trade. S cond, 
because if we and Russia can do business together, we won't be 
s0 likely to have trouble... . We don’t have to fear R i 
industrial competition. We're fifty years ahead. The Soviets w, 
be able to compete with us for world markets for a long time t 
come, except perhaps in countries right next door to her . .. (but) 
whatever we might eventually lose to Russian competition would 
| be offset many times over by what we would sell to Russia, and 
i| by the over-all increase in world trade.” 13 


This kind of thinking seems much more sensible th 
tremendous armaments race, cold wars, 
plosions and a fearful world. 


From a geographic point of view there are no sources of 
friction between us and Russia. We have no boundaries to 
dispute, no territory that. we want from one another. It is 
mo accident that Tsarist Russia and the Republic of the 
United States got along together for well over a century 


despite very differing ideologies, political and economic 
systems, 


Koreas, atomic ex- 


None other than General Eisenhower has summarized 
the basis of American-Soviet friendship, Today he seems to 
have forgotten these words, written as late as 1948: 

“In the past relations of America and Russia there was no cause 


to regard; the future with pessimism. Historically, the two peoples 
had maimtained an unbroken friendship that dated back to the 


13 Albert Z, Carr, Truman, Stalin and Peace. New York 1950, p. 15 
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an a s 


of the United States as an independent Republic. Except for 
s short period, their diplomatic rel. ms had been Monro 

yere free from the stigma cf colonial empire building y 
- fer t laskan territory 


Was an un 
jime and of > 3 y 
b h allies in war. Since 1941 they had been depe nieni gaon on 
na other for ultimate victory over the European Axis. 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt knew that there was 
fo basis for conflict in the national interests of the two coun- 


fies. As Sumner Welles put it: 


ble that both governments s eak 
rld affairs their respective courses could al- 
and need never be antagonistic.” 15 


“He felt it was indi 
What in the field of 
Ways be parallel 


It must be remembered that FDR, as one of his first acts 
Bs President in 1933, established diplomatie relations with 
the Soviet Union, ending 16 years of hostility. 

Within the Soviet Union, Roosevelt’s attitude was com- 
Pletely reciprocated. When Secretary of State Hull se in 
Moscow, he had long talks with Stalin who made it very plain 
that the USSR considered American-Soviet cooperation as 
essential to world peace. Hull writes: 

in 3 he necess llaboration and 

arshal [Stalin] stressed the necess y for co : 

mar ERTA the U.S. and Russia in the most sympathe- 
Se that patience on the part of both countries, and ee 
tially of their leaders-in key positions, would be necessary in deal- 
ang with a mistake made here and there, and with agit a 
individuals who would try to give trouble in both countries. 
f€mphasis added) 
FDR’s POLICY WAS SUCCESSFUL 0 

Roosévelt’s policy of friendship was a successful policy. 
Tts success shows that peace in the world is possible. Welles 
has written that his policy “had established a far eloser and 
far more understanding relationship between Moscow and 


14 Wicennower, Crusade In Europe; p. 457 
15 Welles, Where Are We Heading, p. 38 
Hull, Memoirs, p. 1310 
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Washington than had ever previously existed.” 17 

The success of Roosevelt’s policy is shown most clearly 
in the victorious prosecution of the war. Secretary of War 
Stimson wrote that “the Russians were magnificent allies, 
They fought as they promised and they made no Separate 
peace.” 18 (emphasis added) 

Stimson pays tribute to Soviet fidelity to their prom. 
ises. The Soviet Union powerfully helped the Western powerg 
during the famous Ardennes offensive of the Nazis when they 
didn’t have to. This fact has been completely buried by the 
American press and by Churchill. It was revealed in 1948 
when the government of the USSR released the text of a cor- 
respondence between Stalin and Churchill at the time of the 
Ardennes offensive. The entire story has been summarized 
by an Englishman, a former Labor Member of Parliament 
and one of the leading lawyers in England today, the Hon- 
orable D, N: Pritt, K.C 

Writes Pritt: 


- 


- it is useful to remind oneself now and then of what the 
Soviet Union did in the war. I will allow myself one short incident, 
not so well-known as some. 

“Towards the end of December, 1944, when most people confidently 
believed that no major offensive from the German side was any 
longer possible, the Nazis launched a formidable one in the Ar- 
dennes, broke through the front, and placed many of the Ameri- 


can and British troops in Belgi 12 difficult and even danger- 
ous situation. Their ambition was to reach Antwerp; for a time 
it-looked as if they would achieve it: and if they had done this 
they would have prolonged the war considerably and greatly in- 
creased the losses and hardship of the American and British 
armies and people. 

“In this somewhat anxious Position, Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
bears his share of the responsibility for having kept the Soviet 
peoples waiting—with incredible Sacrifices—almost three years for 
the Second Front, turned naturally.and properly to Stalin for help 
On January 6, 1945, he sent a message to Stalin, which I may quote: 
~ ‘The battle in: the -West is very heavy and, at any time, large 


17 Weles, Where Are We Heading, p.. 105. 
18 Stimson, Om Active Service, p, 627 
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ons may be called før from the Supreme CRTA rm 
if fr your own experience y 5 
E a cc akantrode has to be defended ee 
Es e of the initiative. It is General Eisenhower’s ges 
ad oan to know in outline what you plan to do, as t is 
.: fects all his and our major decisions, I shall be ale 
- 4 4 tell me-whether we can count on a major Aes Ser 
ant Be on the Vistula front, or elsewhere, during January, wit 
À Ener points you may care to mention. K 
es in replied on the following day, January 7: pane RENS 
E eived your message of January 6, 1945, in the g 
muary 7.... bape y 
Bri? portent emake oe of cu seer os 
M torce and an Saena of low mists which To me 
“ry E from conducting aimed fire, We are preron A ane 
eee but at present the weather does not favor our 0 he X 
ee in “view of the position of our Allies on P 
adqua rs of the Supreme Command has decic ed t se 
ese a ey rations a forced pace and, disregarding e 
att N i nee wide-scale offensive operations against the Sa 
es a al aee Central front not later than the second b 
ors ve eed not doubt but that we shall do everyt ing 
-.. ony ie done to render help to the glorious troops 


"fm his reply to this message Mr. Churchill wrote to Stalin on 
sa illin ssa g ay all 
CRN grateful to you for your thrilling message. May 
he stu rc ble venture.’ 
fortune rest upon your nob x = Me ae 
oa worth while just following out the reom PR epa 
3 , and of the Soviet response , at this : : 
E a 1 m others are feeding a ca ign of hysterical 
abuse against the Soviet Union. 7 en k pe 
i -i S the Soviet-Carpathian 
sive against the Germans on a) ep ie 
A eae for January 20, was advanced to the 12th, On one 
day, a cat offensive was launched by the Sovie Brin n 
Mt from the Baltic Sea to the Carpathian e n dete 
fifty Soviet divisions, supported by a large ee ee FA ree 
And aircraft, broke through the German front ap aoe rate 
Man troops back many miles. Five or six days laten = man Da 
ON the Western front, among them the. 5th and ane ss wN nra 
d to be withdrawn from the front and transferred to 1 ye yee 
Meet the attacking Soviet troops. The German offensive in t 
fest was thus frustrated. ae 
S i Stalin: 
Q 17, Mr. Churchill wrote to § : 
Be arot His Majesty's Government and from the bottom of 
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my heart, I offer you our thanks i 
y b 2 is s and congratulations 
mense assault you have launched upon the Eastern Front oa 
coe general public could not, of cou be told at the ti 
rn eee nate were being made for this Soviet Offenstd 
ae _would have assisted the Nazis—but the results wer 5 
E EEA in a Soviet Order of the Day in February, 1 e 
which, after an account of the great success of the Red : a 
fensive just mentioned, it was announc i 

ane first consequence of the suce f 
ie r the Germans’ winter offensive in the West 

ch aimed at the seizure of Belgium and Alsace a a 
armies of our Allies in their turn to launch E A e 
E E gee and thus link their offensiye operations in the wal 
` A he offensive operations of the Red Army in the Ea val 
3. a$ p A si7t N 4 DA 

a is worth emphasizing that only three days after Stalin’s 

swe: d fiv a y, į t A aa 
saa and five days after Churchill’s request, the Soviet 

nion launched a formidable offensive along a three thou 
nea mile front. Military men know what a great achiev `m nt 
ne : z cag evemer 
T reed and at what cost. Furthermore this Soviet con- 
aos was made without pressure for the Nazis couldn't 
oe y have won the war at that stage even if they had 
reached Antwerp. Hitler could not have inflicted a decisive 


ot 


defeat to the coalition, but he could have given the Allies” 


in the West a severe set-back. 


If the Soviet Union had not been straightforward to the 
utmost degree, it could have taken things easy, it could have 


let the Allies receive a serious setback and then marched 
Shea to take all the glory and all the credit for its If, 
In view of Churchill’s tfeacherous and double-dealing role 
on the Second Front, Soviet leaders had many Pads for 
dragging their feet. But they didn’t. They Fought erie: tly, 
loyally and beyond narrow nationalistic polishes No wW i 
der Stimson wrote that they were “magnificent allies.” i 
Furthermore, it should be noted that the Savist Union 
never made propaganda hay out of this episode The pul 
in England and America were not informed by hair es re 
ments and the Soviet Union said nothing. The Soviet Bri 9 
19 D. N. Pritt, The State Dept. and the Cola War, New York, 1048 
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pp. 24 


e up only after the State Department pulled one of the 


‘most shameless propaganda stunts of the postwar period as 


part of the Cold War. The State Department published cap- 
tured German documents on the Soviet Union in such a 
Manner as to give a distorted and false picture of Soviet- 
an relations. It was only then that the Soviet Union 
published the Churchill-Stalin eorrespondence. 

The Ardennes Offensive is only the clearest case of Soviet 
military cooperation. Eisenhower himself has testified, that 
When it became necessary, after January 1945, “he was kept 
fully informed at all times of the essentials of the Red Army’s 
plans, particularly the timing of their offensives, their ob- 
jectives, and the direction of their main efforts.” 20 

General Deane himself, despite his animosity, admits that 
he received considerable cooperation from the Soviets. He 
Summarizes his first yeer in Moscow by saying that: 


ong we had been continuowsly engaged in some co-operative ven- 


ture, large or small, that required Russian good will for its suc- 
fessful accomplishment. First there had been our shuttle-bombing 
ases in the Ukraine, then the establishment of teletype com- 
Munications, then the exchange of weather information, then 
the co-ordination of operations against Germany, and finally 
the hope of setting up an air force close to Japan in the Mari- 
Ume Provinces.” 21 

T Outside of purely military cooperation, the Soviet Union 
took many steps to indicate her desire to have friendly rela- 
tions with her allies. 

The Soviet Union always informed the U.S. promptly of 
the Japanese peace feelérs, and permitted the escape of U.S. 
Sirmen from Siberia when there was great danger that the 
Japanese might use this as an excuse to invade Siberia and 
Force the USSR to fight on two fronts. At the Moscow confer- 
nce during the war the Soviet Union agreed to the estab- 
lishment. of a post-war world organization in response to the 
BO Deans, The Stenmge Alliance, p. 260 

9M mia, p. 203 
mee 


reat importance attached to this by Roosevelt and Hult, 
In December 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin helg a 
highly successful conference at Teheran, Iran. Stimson at a 


press conference at the time said that: 


“. .. the presence of Premier Stalin and of his companion : 
conference, Marshal Voroshiloy, has contributed mightily t 
Success of the conference. Marshal Ste of lucid ar 
and the fairness of his attitude co ted strongly to the 
tion of several long-standing problems.” 22 


n’s poy 


The Teheran Conference was primarily concerned 
military affairs but it also dealt with some of the prot 
of the peace. Said the Joint Declaration: 


o 


. The common understanding whieh we have here 
guarantees that victory will be ours. 


“And as to the peace, we are sure that our concord will r 


H 
an enduring peace. We recognize fully the supreme respor ity 
resting upon us and all the United Nations to make a pez iat 
will command good will from the overwhelming masses of the 


peoples of the world and banish the scourge and terror of war 
for many generations. 


“With our diplomatic advisers we have surveyed the prob! 


ot 
the future. .. 


“We came here with hope and determination. We leave here friends 
in fact, in spirit, and in purpose.” 


Signed at Teheran, Dec, 1, 1943, Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill, 

The unity apparent at Teheran was consolidated at the 
Yalta Conference which opened on Sunday, February 4, 1 
Yalta was the climax of Roosevelt’s policy. At Yalta there 
was a firm agreement for a United Nations Organization 
including the time and place for the setting up of the UN« 
There was agreement on a wide range of problems and worl- 
able compromises on the question of Polish frontiers, Polish 
government, German reparations, liberated areas, There was 
a firm pledge by the Soviet government: to enter the wat 
against Japan three months after VE day, May 6, 1945, 8 
pledge fulfilled to the letter when the Soviet Army marched 


22 Stimson, Ow Active Service, p. 440 
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Aq y Or 
st Japan on August 6, 1945. ; $ 
St was at this conference that Stalin sounded a prophetis 


warning : 


is not so difficult t 
int aim to defeat tr 
pe. The difficul sk 
gis tend to d 
ions in peacetime 

The Yalta Conference met with an enthusiastic response 
from the people of Amer rkley, Majority 
Meader, cabled to President Ro 


keep unity in time of war since there is 

` on enemy which is clear to every- 
after the war when diverse inter- 
our duty to see that our rela- 
ve been in war.” 233 


trong as they 


“Accept my sincere 
ment fof the C re 
Senate immediately upon re 7 nia ki e 
Pression. Senator White, Minority renee, it e e 
ion: $ 2 satisfaction on the 
sions of commendation and satisfa 4 
RA I regard it as one of the most important steps ever takem 


FNAS 24 


promote peace and happiness in the worid.” 
Harry Hopkins who was at the Conference told Sherwoodt 


®The Russians had proved that, they could be ree M TNS 
®eeing and there wasn’t any doubt in the minds Ts TEH 
Or any of us that we could live with them wad get a yee er = 
peacefully for as far in the future as any of us cou nagine. 


Hopkins, as we shall see, never changed his mind. Ys 
Sovict friendliness continued unabated after the death 
President Roosevelt, and gave many proofs of it, A Tari 
larly impressive demonstration is reported by penera PER 
On August 13, 1945, Eisenhower arrived We ARA : 
Wictory celebration and parade, and was igs EA 
Wildly cheered by the Russian people who were ere up = 
Participate in the parade.” Stalin invited Deane, age 
Bnd Eisenhower to join him on the reviewmg stand atop 

in’ . Deane states: 
et ng eh foreigners who had ever been invited to witness 
Be ercraog emt ana inopein, . Te 
BS Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p, 87% 
lat 


a Soviet ceremony from atop Lenin's Tomb, and I was 
cious of the honor even though I had attained it by slidi 
Eisenhower’s coataiis.” 


rowd gave them an ovation th 

ger and larger in volume. Finally Ei 
friendliness, threw his arm over Zi 
Tesponded by emb that, pandemonium 
There was nothing rehearsed about this and it 
had nothing to do with ideologies or political aspirations. It was 
a sincere demonstration by a tepresentative cross-section of the 
people of their affection for the American people as ems 
d in Eisenhower, It w heartwarming and reassuring to ug 

ericans who were there,” 26 


Soviet friendship was obvious to the most hardened reac 


1ary. It was the fruit of FDR’s foreign policy, a policy 
which aimed at a peaceful world, a policy welcomed by Soviet 
leaders and by the peoples of the world. 

For the American people, a friendly post-war world would 
have meant the full use of our technical know-how in repatt- 
ing the desolation and devastation in war torn areas, making 
the United States the welcome friend of French and Italians, 
Greeks and Ukrainians, Hindus and Chinese. There would 

ave been no signs in other countries, as there are today, 
ying, AMERICANS, GO HOME! 

Wealth would have been the perspective of every country; 
wealth not only in economic terms but the riches of political 
and cultural developments. The working together of such 
diverse 1s and cultures as the English, the Chinese, the 
Soviet, the Hindu, the American and so on would have n 

fertilization of ideas and institutions to everyone 

fit. There would have been, and there still can be, 4 

great diversity of “mixed” economic systems between thé 

two extremes of Soviet Communism and American Capital 
ism. It would have meant the development of new organ 


26 Deane, The Strange AHiance, pp. 215, 39 
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forms, new political solutions. It wouid have entailed 
pntal attack on racism whether Nazi or Sapanes?; the 
rmining of Fascist regimes such as those of Franco, 
Peron and Chiang-Kai-Shek. It would have meant vaprad 
travel, mingling of people, learning of each others customs, 
history, attitudes—slowly but surely building to a complete 
Pe nderstanding. 
Brie Pointe arenes! the imagination—they are be- 
yond our powers to predict. A billion Asians moving into e 
Sage of world history, not through the bitter destructive 
fighting of the Chinese Revolution and the Korean BU aK 
put through the constructive channels of modern agricult ural 
techniques, literacy spread through the mass medium. of mme 
and pictures, health on the basis of penicillin and water 
ems. 
i. such a world, plenty, not scarcity, would be the goal; 
Co-operatives not cartels the rule; friendship not } ility, 
the norm. A world beautiful to behold—warm to inhabit. A 
World secure in a peace more stirring and glorious than any 
War could ever be. 4 
It was a world within our reach as the result of FDR 3 
foreign policy. It is a world we can still achieve—mankind 
free-wheeling in a world unafraid. 


|i Russia 

Meetings an 
White House h — asd REO EARS y sians did not wish to join 
< ay ashe onana ai HAPTER at San Francisco) they could go to 
President Harry S. Truman, 
April 23, 1945 
appeasement of Russia is over... .” 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenb 
April 24, 1945 


“Our Russian policy must not be dictated 
| by people who have already made up their 
| minds that there is no possibility of work- 
| ing with Russia ... this is an untenable 
position and can but lead to disaster.” 
Harry Hopkins, August 1, 1945 


THE YALTA CONFERENCE TOOK 
Place in February, 1945. Two months later Roosevelt died 
Sid Truman became President. Within a week of Roosevelt’s 
Mineral, Truman had begun to reverse Roosevelt’s foreign 
Policy. Instead of American-Soviet co-operation, Truman 
®Stablished a “get tough” policy with Russia, Truman’s flip- 
flop became apparent during a visit of Foreign Minister 
Molotov to the U. S. to attend the United Nations San Fran- 
Bto Conference. The clear cut nature of Truman’s reversal 
Sf FDR's policy is shown, as if ina mirror, by the reaction of 
Roosevelt's political enemies. Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
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p : ader, shifted from unhappiness at FI R’ 
to joy at Truman’s policy. : 
VANDENBERG'S SATISFACTION 

Before Roosevelt died, y 
against Yalta. 


Jandenberg had bee; 
He wrote privately immediately af 
. I want frankly 
to the Polish setti 


ate my deep disap 


7 
When Roosevelt died, Vandenberg cou 
lities ya tic i ‘ are i i 
Political satisfaction. On the next day, he wrote in his di 
about FDR’s death: i r — 
the slate clean of whz 
FDR has made to S sth ar Cae 
The ‘Big 3’ no longer exists 
.” 2 (emphasis added) 


ever undige 
l. This ig 
y in respei 


h 


f 
Bie 
Sls 


; Three unity, the foundation stone of Roc 
pe licy had always been opposed by Vandenberg 
saw his chance to smash it. Along w i 
work to undermine the wartime unity 
to Truman’s help. j 
‘5 Truman reversed FDR’s policy by adopting in its en 
oN Vandenberg’s position, At the Truman-Molotov meet 
ing the President’s attitude was identical with Vandenberg 
as revealed by the then Seeretary of State Stettinius who 
had been at the meeting. Reported Stettinius to V f 


sevelt’s 
e now 
ith others, he went tói 
and succeeded thanks 


andenberg¢ 


“Ir y, i 

ren baa sie talking about Poland to Molotov not e 
ave ma zer sta nt tr 7 1 e 

Se ee a stronger statement than Truman did 


ind Vandenberg added happily: 
FDR s appeasement of Russia is over. . . .” 
What Vandenberg called “appeasement” was the polit) 


1 The Private Papers of Senator Vanden bei ton 5: 148-15 
S and 1952, 48. 

si á nai nberg, Boston, 1952, pp. 150 
2 Vandenberg, Private Papers, P. 16 
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He had told Cabinet members, just before the meeting, that 


Hperation which had brought victory in a terrible war 
eld promise of a peaceful future. Roosevelt had died on 
42; Vandenberg wrote the above words on April 24, 
ing to Truman’s meeting with Molotov on April 23. 
wen days Truman had begun to wreck FDR’s foreign 


4 TRUMAN-MOLOTOVY MEETING 
Wpresident Truman's first meeting with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov boded ill for future Soviet--American rela- 
fons. Truman seems to have been in an aggressive mood. 


fie Russians “could go to hell.’ It is known that he charged 
Molotov with breaking the Yalta agreements and used very 
Pmt language. Byrnes says that “it was not a very har- 
unicus meeting and ended rather abruptly.” 

Washington gossip had it that Molotov had walked out 
M Truman. According to foreign correspondent Edgar A. 
Mowrer, Molotov had said, “No one has ever talked to me 
like this before.” 

What made Truman’s attitude particularly boorish was 
that Molotov had been sent to America as a Soviet gesture 
friendship to the United States on the occasion of Rocse- 
Welt’s death. Harry Hopkins gives the following details: 


HStalin sent for Ambassador Harriman soon after he learned of 
ident Roosevelt’s death and told Harriman that he wanted to 
Some immediate assurance to the American people to indicate 

his, Stalin’s, desire to continue on a co-operative basis with this 

“iintry. Harriman promptly told him that the thing the Ameri- 

can People would appreciate most would be to send Molotoy to the 

San Francisco Conference.” 4 (emphasis added)) 


Molotov was sent to San Francisco by the USSR: on the 
Way to the conference he stopped in Washington to meet 
With the President, Truman knew that this visit was a good- 

gesture, therefore his attack on the Soviet Union could 


PBhierwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 883 
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only be interpreted by Molotov as a deliberate offensa 
particularly because Truman’s attack was without founda 
tion in fact. Truman charged the Soviet Union with breake 
ing the Yalta agreement on Poland. This was not e, ang 
Truman had been told so by Admiral Leahy, who had been 
at Yalta. No wonder Molotov was indignant. 

That Truman’s action was deliberate is proven by the 
fact that he attacked Molotov against the advice of Stimson) 
Admiral Leahy and General Marshall. As in the e of 
atomic energy, where Truman chose the tough policy against 
the warning embodied in Stimson’s memorandum, so om 
Poland, Leahy’s testimony shows that Truman deliberately 
chose an anti-Soviet policy. 

The inside story of Truman’s reversal of FDR’s pc 
given by Admiral Leahy and by Senator Vandenberg 
private diaries have recently been published. It is a sh 
story of surrender to the reactionary forces in Americ 

Vandenberg was jubilant when Stettinius told 
details of the Truman-Molotov interview. In his diary hef 
gushes like an adolescent when he tells how Stettinius: 


«“__ immediately met our delegation and gave us a thrilling 
message. The new President [Truman] .. . has just sent a blunt 
viessage to Stalin including a general demand for Fr 


operation. Stettinius said that Eden could scarcely believe his eyes 


when he saw a copy—and cheered loudly. 

. This is the best news in months, F.D.R.’s appease 

ussia is over. . .. Russia may' withdraw. If it does, the cor 
will proceed without Russia. Now we are getting somew 
(emphasis in the diary) 

Vandenberg was certainly getting somewhere. No wonde! 
he was “thrilled.” And no wonder British Foreign Minister 
Eden cheered loudly. Vandenberg and others like hit 
through Truman, were agreeing with Churchill's ideas and 
reversing FDR's foreign policy. From this reversal to the 
armaments race and to Korea is a direct open road, a r0# 
E Vandenberg, Private Papers, pp. 176-176 


bka 


icy is 


n has meant death to hundreds of thousands of human 
and profits in scores of billions to American cor- 


ions. “Thrilling” is no word for it. 


t was the agreement on Poland over which Truman 

ed Molotov? 
rH LISH QUESTION i EN 
i Polish question is a dassic example of something 


ic y T to the 
seems very remote ANS ) 2 
inc time is crucial not only in international affairs but 


average American, yet at 


iso domestic politics. There is a large popula ion of Popa 
descent in the United States, particularly in Michigan, which 
was Senator Vandenberg’s state. This national group is on 
ganized in several associations and supports Polish language 


Thewspapers. Most of these associations and newspapers are 


montrolied by extremely reactionary elements under the in- 
fence both of the Vatican and of the old Polish govern- 


© ment. From the viewpoint of U. S. politics, the Polish ques- 


fion was made to order for Vandenberg to use against 
Roosevelt, The reactionary Polcs’ hatred of the Yalta deci- 
RON could be used to attack the whole policy of U.S.- 
USSR friendship. in 
Before World War I, Poland was partitioned among Ger- 
Many, Austria-Hungary and Tsarist Russia. As a result 
Sf the Russian Revolution, Poland, like Finland, received 
MP freedom and independence. Under Article 87 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Allied Supreme Council drew a 
tier between Russia and Poland based on existing popu- 
ons. On one side the Poles were in the majority, on the 
Other side they were in the minority. This frontier came to 
known as the “Curzon line” after the British Foreign 
retary, Lord Curzon. In view of what happened in 1949 
Must be strongly emphasized that the “Curzon Line” was 
drawn up by friends of the old Poland, particularly England 
France, with American approval. The newly born Soviet 
Mion had no say in the matter. 
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The reactionary Polish Government of Dictator Pils 
refused to recognize this frontier. It launched an 
voked war against the weak Soviet Union, which Polang ah 
most lost. Promptly England and France came to her hely 
and finally in 1921 the war was settled on a line well to the 
east of the Curzon Line. The Polish Government had taken 
by force large sections of Russian territory. So bare 
faced was this conquest that the United States refused at 

first to recognize the new boundary. 

From 1921 until 1939 the Polish Government was 
the most reactionary governments in Europe, run by a 
ef Colonels which brought Poland to ruin, Foreign M 
Josef Beck wrote the epitaph to his own policy and ¢ 
ment: “We should have followed a policy of friendship with 
Soviet Russia l not one of support to Hitler.” 

Hitler double-crossed Poland and in two weeks Warsaw 
was surrounded, and all the Western provinees 
prevent Hitler’s Army from reaching the 
Red Army marched. 
Union and 
of 1919. 

Reactionaries have since talked about Russia's “stab il 
the back,” arguing that if the Soviet Union hadn't mar: 
Poland could have fought on. This is complete non 
Professor Schuman writes that by September 15, 1 
Polish Army and State had ceased to exist.” This is the baré 
truth. On the morning of September 17, the Polish Govern 
ment had fled across the border to Rumania, hours before thé 
Red Army marched. As for the Polish Army, 
pondent of the London Times (a most conser vative news 
paper) telegraphed on. that very day (September 17) that 
“The Polish front has collapsed completely. . . 6 

Churchill, who has since slandered the Soviet 
this very issue, broadcast on October 1: 


udskj 
prod 


one of 


Soviet border 
The fina] boundary between the 


s, the 
viet 


Nazi Germany was roughly the Curzon Liné 


the ccrresi 


Army 


€ Quoted in Pritt, The Siste Department and the Cold War p 
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7 


lost. Tole 


zh ain, it must be emphasized that the Soviet ae soot 
m the Curzon Line, a frontier drawn up by, England ~ 
France, Poland’s friends, as a fair and equitable pore i 
the Soviet Union m unalterably clear ‘from me E 
Mung of their British alliance in 1941 that she would no 
ggain Withdraw from the Curzon Line. ; 
So clearly fair s the Soviet position ~ i 3 — 
Churchill himself who, at Teheran, suggested as Polish rk 
Gers the Curzon Lime on the East and the Oder Tanp oR 
West, It was Churc: too who first brought ap we ne 
Ghgiving to Poland territory then a part of pissin once 
ew of all the this point must be emphasized, 
Writes Churchill in 


"Personally I thought 
that what Po 
replied th: 
deMonstrated 7 
= twi ss . s s, 
After further meetings and a joint examination of maps 
it regard to both the Curzon and the Oder Lines, Churchill 
goes on: 


said T liked 
if they did not ac t 
that but for the 


them 
Usifoyed.” 8a 


Such is the background at the time of Yalta. 


slar 

his History: 

Poland might move west d,s. Eden said 
the East she might gain in the West. 
she might, but he did not know, I oe 
) of three matches my idea of Poland 


t I would say to the Poles that 

id be and I would remind 
would be foolish, and I wou y 

peg they would have been utterly 


Te YALTA AGREEMENT ON POLAND ore i 
The Polish frontiers agreed upon at Yalta in a tae 
h Were substantially se agreed upon two years be n 
Teheran, December, 1 his should dispose once an 
t 
OAO the Ring, p. ass 
Wrchill, Closing the Ring, p. 3 
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tor all of the myth that Roosevelt was “tired” and “i 

sold out Poland to the Russians” at Yalta re a a 

fact at Yalta Roosevelt tried to modify the ae k. 

<i Poles would get certain oil fields around the € ya 
wow. Byrnes, who was present, records what ha vedi 


chal ali i i 
Has Stalin replied with an impassioned statement. 
tags urzon Line is the line of Curzon and Clemence 

ose Americans who took part in 1918 and 1919 in tl 
which then took place,’ Stalin declared "Th . Rus 
ann and did not take part... g Lenin Wie ay 
hr a aoe Curzon Line. . ,. Now some people want 

e less ussian than Curzon was and Clemer 
drive us into shame, What will be said by 
and the Ukrainians? They will / that St 
far less reliable defenders 


ia than Curzon ¢ 
position and return to 


stalin stood at the conference 
; a e conference ta ne spoke 
rong fee ; 


The Curzo: ne Was g iss SEV r w 
a Li ras t Rus n 
r as adopted. Ru a received her ¢ 


y andenberg found morally “indefer 
} P, ig a 

i On the Polish government a compromise was reached 

ere zeri į P z i i 

here were at the time two Polish governments. One, i 

London, was the remnants of the ņ 


-war reaction 


i en rhich had od ithi 
ernment which had fied within three weeks of the Na iva 
ion 7I A Mf erly a + ; ; z 
sion. It was a bitterly anti-Soviet government, utter blind 
nem 
clear that the Soviet Union was winning 


a that a Polish government could not be blindly anth 
Soviet, the London group went on making incredible “errors 
As their b upt policy worsened their position the ; blame 
the Soviet Union for it. Perhaps the wo: ae ' 
reckless dealing with the lives of people is the story of the 


Speaking Frankly, p, 30 
w Mikolajezyk, The Rape of Poland, N. Y. & Toronto, 1945, p. # 
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pr Warsaw, on the oppos 
marts the city. On August ist, 
prs rose in arms ag 


st example of thein 


gaw uprising. 
Beat the end of July 1944, the Soviet Army under 
h-born Marshal Rokossovsky was within twenty miles 
side of the Vistula River which 
the underground Polish fight- 


the 


ainst the Germans, expecting to win the 
fy, Instead the Germans annihilated them in one of the 
Worst butcheries of the war. 

Whe London Polish Government immediately accused the 
Soviet Union of deliberately asking for the uprising with a 
promise of help, and then sitti back while the Germans 
Wiped out the Polish underground. 

The Polish underground itself has never supplied any 
Proof that the Soviets asked for the insurrection, The leader 
Of the underground, General Bor, who managed to come out 
five and has since lectured in the U. S. has never produced 
@ny proof of the charge. 

Premier Mikolajezyk, 
on Polish Government, with all 
this disposal relies for proof only on a Soviet broadeast 
Sf July 29, 1944. This broadcast he publishes in full and de- 
Molishes his own argument. For the broadcast is not a signal 
fora general revolt but merely a call to sabotage the Nazis 
@nd defend Polish property against the retreating Germans. 1t 
Tewas a broadcast comparable to the allied broadcasts to 
French partisans during the invasion of France. 

The writer of this book was in London at the time, and 
Mall allied intelligence agencies it was taken for granted 

t the uprising had been ordered by the Polish General 
Tas a result of a defini 


last head of the reactionary Lon- 
the documents: and facts 


miscalculation of German mili- 
tary strength and will to hold on. 

From a military standpoint the Soviet armies were greatly 
®Ver-exte ded. The Germans brought up several armored 
MiVisions and sharply forced the Soviets back at several 


Mihia, p. 69 
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points through sharp counter-attacks—this at iy 
ue Russians were supposed to be sitting aly = ee 
rsang was suppressed. As a. matter of military 
took the Soviet Army three months to Deir 1 
cross the river and encircle the cit ae 
until January 17, 1945—over thr m 
the uprising., 


Warsaw not fal] 
ee months after the eng of 
i or was a professional soldier and the vicic 
ton was his responsibility. The decision ba ta 
political, not a military decision, In ident ask 
says he didn’t even Row it ina $ aae : 
ay; w the insurrection had sta 
was; on August Ist, on the way to North Africe tra 
to Mamog for negotiations. EE e 
tali oy | E 
eee ee E insur ection wa 
; > Londen Polish Gove 
Jost the lives of thousands of people demo A 
for all that it was callous and komia $ 
A TE contrast was the other vernmenty 
ie oe formed in the town of Lublin, nd, 
s therefore known as the Lublin Government. It had 
an army, a Polish Army Corps under the Pol h Genel 
Berling, which had been formed Soviet soil $ ay d 
alongside with thé Soviet Armies for aie sey Das 
The leaders of the Lublin rovernment = K a $ 
ers and professionals, the exact opposite of ths 1 
ant. Some of t leaders were Communi 
holies, all were friendly to Russia: ii 
The London Government was not recognized by t 
n; the Lublin Government was BoE te ae i 


id and America Tt uesti } 
america. The question to be 


eneral 


ments tog 
eryo 
issue: 
More time was spent on t 


of. the intensity of the argy 


more of an arbiter than of adyocate although he, as well as 
inister Churchill, urged the establishment of a new Polish 
mment in Warsaw. 

Soviet Union, on the obher 
in government.... 
f Churchill eloquently painted the danger which arose from 

istence of two Polish governments. . . - 
earnesthess in replying 


hand, wanted to continue the 


... & ques- 


fiom of security. 
“In every subsequent discussion 
fais argument to justify what it has done in Poland 


Byrnes here implies that the Soviet argument is 
fous, but two years before he had himself agreed that the 
@rgument was valid, saying that he “was fully aware of 
(Soviet) special security interests” in Poland and Balkan 
Countries. +? 

The Soviet Union was understandably d 
Dondon Poles. They were strongly anti-Soviet and had 
Ported Hitler’s foreign policy in the pre-war period 
Operating with Hitler in the dismemberment of C 
Slovakia. Their policy had wrecked Poland. Once back in 
Poland these men would be sure to manoeuver in co-operation 
With England, if England chose to follow an anti-Soviet 
Policy. This is not guesswork: Churchill specifically promised 
MSupport one of the London Poles, Mikolajezyk, in a phrase 
Urging the Pole to enter the new com- 


the Soviet Government has used 


2712 


spe- 


of innuendoes. 
Promise government, Churchill said: 


ki think,” said Churchill, “you should use this last opportunity 
Bet not only your foot but your leg in the door.... Above all 
You Must go. You can count now on the suppor nd influer of 


both the British and the Americans, 714 (emphasis added) 


fp Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, pp. 31-32 
Speech c ober 31, 1945, Quoted by Corliss Lamont, Monthly Review, 


ts of extraordi- 
is affer the 
‘both the 

Id noi 
the Prime 


e word “now” 
in June, 1945, that 


ikolajezyk, The Rape ot Poland, p. 
ce 
mise the support of 


Miary signitic hill is speakin 
Meath of Roo erefore p 
T British 


madi 


disagreement 


Stalin was well aware of Churchill's enmity. Neverthe, 
less at Yalta, after several days’ discussion, Stalin agree 


in 
the interests of unity that a few Polish representatives from 
London should be included in the new government. A joing 
declaration on Poland provided that: 


“The Provisional government which is now functioning in F 
{the Lublin government] should therefore be reorganized on a 
broader democratic basis with the inclusion of democratic leaderg 


from Poland itself and from Poles abroad [the London governs 
ment].” 15 


oland 


This was a great concession by the Soviet Union. It 
must be remembered that they didn’t have to agree. The 
pation and no one was in a pos 
to challenge them, As the then Secretary of State S 

‘written: 


Red Army was in occu 


“<... As a result of the military situation, it was not a question of 


1e U.S, would permit Russia to 
Poland, but what the two countries could persuade the 
Union to accept. . , 16 (emphasi 


The agreement to take i 
would inevita val campaigns on an 
Sovie is only one more evidence of the Sov iet Union’s 
genuine desire to co-operate, 

> wording of the Yalta a 
tion a pr 


ctionary London Poles who 


eement meant beyond ques 
o-Soviet government. This was recognized by all 
present. Writes Admiral Leahy: 
I did not believe that the domi 
d from Polan 
£ c e reorganized P 
ance of independence.” 17 


ing Soviet f 

, but I did think it Was pos 
1 Gover t an external 
added) 

important. 

“Indeper .” In the vocabulary of Leahy, Churchill 

nation is independent wł 


First as to the 


it follows theif 


fcies, a “satellite” when it has pro-Soviet policies. If the 
ee Army had entered Warsaw and the reactionary Lon- 
BM crnment-in-exite had been brought vee mnog EO 
ould be “independent,” just as Greece ie inde is nt 
wih a Greek King put into power with British Has ) ve 
fyansjordan is “independent” although Beitisn money pa 
army and a British General is the Comman : 

yay Chiang Kai-shek’s China was leper 

Bee decade er cities and her river ad been under 
Wmoush for decades her cities and her r sve 
American 


ame 


today is = s an 
Way, Japan today is 


Amy is there by “treaty 
Gomestic disputes. 
AIl this is independence. But: let 
Munist and she is no longer independent, u e 
Rumania throw out Standard Oil and she is no longer int 
Pendent. Let Tunisia, 
Imperialist infi 
Sias game. 
So much for the word, independence. 
mal appearance.” What Leahy ey by : 
Although the new government would be pro S 
Eondon Poles (known to be anti-s oviet) were 
MiS basic fact. y was reflecting 
Micern with domestic 
President Roosevelt 
GOmestically with the C: 
Various na 
The concession of 
Meet the attacks of the 
Meanizations, < ch men 
For E nd O, the concessio pe 
Titish had dilemma of their own making 
nd the British had guarant Polish territory as 


polities. 
real problem 
Chuřch and its 


aal groups in this 


i é i f the Curzon Line. 
Blich included Ukrainian land e f the C 
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the other hand Britain had allied herself with the U; 
as of June, 1941, when Soviet territory included the a 
Ukrainian land east of the Curzon Line. In other words ma 
land had agreed with each of its allies that they had viel 
to that territory. It was a legal contradiction Since ll 
was difficult to challenge the Soviet claim on the ba ed 
ethics, and impossible to do so on the basis of pow T k 
land would have to renege on her Po h guarantee Th 
would besmirch her “honor” as Churchill might put it E 
inclusion of the London Poles, accepting the new fro i E 
solved this problem for England. 3 í 7 
But there was no question in anyone’s mind that 
Lublin government would be the core of ike an oa 
ment and that it would be pro-Soviet. Later when So 
Policies in Poland began to be attacked, the Soviet Unie 
felt quite properly that England and the U.S. aie goin 
back on their agreement. Harriman conceded this rhe i h 
cabled Roosevelt on April 6, 1945, that: (oy Sa 


oo 


“It may be difficult for us to beli 

No e is to believe, but it still may be true that 

ee ats Molotov considered at Yalta that by our willin ness 
‘ccept a general wording of the declaration on Poland and 


liberated Europe, by ou iti 
€ arope; Dy r recognition of the need of > Red 
ay gor sec urity behind its lines, and of the P E rest 
tussia in Poland as a friendly neighbor and as a co ridor to 


eae a Re pagel bra and were ready to accept Soviet policies 

It shouldn’t have been at all “difficult for us to believe” 
that the Soviets felt that way. Roosevelt ey at Yalta, 
that this was the Soviet interpretation of the Polish a ex 
ment. If this can be proved, then the Soviets did not violate 
the Yalta agreement, because both we and they knew that 
Yalta meant that a pro-Soviet government was to be per 
mitted to arise in Poland; 

As we have seen, the Yalta declaration provided that thé 
Lublin government would be “reorganized.” The Soviets in- 
38 Forrestal Diaries, p. 40 
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T question appe 


Fiad called a meeting at the White House. This was a f 


agl that “reorganized” meant additions to the existing 
Mlin government of some London leaders. The U.S. said 
meant a new government, But at Yalta, when the com- 
gnique was being written, Leahy said after reading it (ac- 
cording to his own account): 

elastic that the Russians can stretch it 
on without ever techmicaily 


“Mr. President, this 
gil the way from Yalta to Washingt 
breaking it.’ é j 
“the President replied, T know Bill—I know it.” 
Added Leahy his ‘settler of the entire Polish Governr 
d to me to be so loose that it could be 
preted in almost any way that pleased the Russians.” 19 (empi 
added) 

dn the face an deny that the 
Soviet interpretation was known beforehand, and the com 
Münique written to fit it. To talk of Soviet betrayal of Yalta 
Traman saw Molotov. Just before he saw Molotov, Truman 
Was not ignorant of the facts. Leahy himself told Truman 


this evidence, no one 


that what had taken place in Poland was what he had ex- 


Pected at Yalta. 
Leahy spoke to President Truman on the same day that 
before he saw Molotov, Truman 


an saw Molotov. Just 


Meeting, for at this meeting the “‘get tough with Russis 
Policy showed that it had the upper hand within the Ameri- 
Gn government. Some details of the meeting, given by For- 
Testal in guarded language, show that Stimson, Leahy and 
Marshall protested strongly against the new policy. Bohlen, 
®State Department official whe was present, took notes 
Which give sharper details. Both yersions are given in the 
trestal Diaries, together with the comments of Walter 
is, the Editor: 
“The Secretary of State,” wrote Forrestal, “said that the Rus- 
had receded from their agreement at Yalta with President 
Roosevelt on the Polish question.” 20 


N leany, 1 Was There, pp. 315-818 
Forrestal Diaries, p. 49 


19 


Admiral Leahy disagreed. According to Bohlen: 


“He [Leahy] thought the agreements ] 

i eveia i be the agreements were Susceptible to ‘two in. 
Walter Millis, who as Editor of the Forretal Diaries 

all the notes, including those that weren’t printed, lets the 

out of the bag very neatly when he says: 


read 
cat 


ae iy Spe ot Admiral Leahy who had taken part t 
Srimean [Yalta] Conference, comes a little unexpectedly a 
Indeed it does, for Leahy, conservative and anti-( om- 
munist though he was, told the truth -at the meeting Ac- 
cording to Bohlen: Bed 


sea PAA Leahy said that he had left Yalta with the impr 
hat the Soviet government had no intention of periiiteine 
y g 


government to opera in and n se bei 
perate in Poland, and. that he would have been 


ey en the Soviet government behaved any differently than 
of course, Leahy’s idea of a “free government” is thes 
Ben Tondon government, such an unsayory bunch that 
toosevelt had sent a message to Churchill warning him not 
to be “wedded to that group.” 24 
However, it is clear that as far as Leahy was concerned 
the Soviet interpretation was within the meaning of the Yalta 
agreement. There was no pledge broken by the Soviet Union, 
and the loose construction of the communique was deliber- 
ately written for the political convenience of eye! to 
meet the attack of men such as Vandenberg. 3 


At this fateful meeting, I 


i hy wasn’t the only one t0 

ding to Millis, “General Marshall was evel 
t about the war in the Far E 

on again, the con l 

elt’s polic 


vative Repu 
According to Bohlen’s n 


@He [Stimson] said he thought t at the Russians perhaps were 
Being more realistic than we were in regard to their own secur- 
ity.” 25 (emphasis added) 


And Forrestal hints at the fact that a new policy was be- 


mg presented: 
y of War [Stimson] said that it was such a newly 
tion so far as h hesitated . 
hoped 
engagements 
nfully an ent [the dif- 
terpretat r Poland] proj d 
ween the two co f phasis added) 
P Forrestal immediately jumped on this: 
"I gave it as al in his dis 
Was not an is lent but was one of a pattern of unilate. 
action on the of Russia and that I thought we might 
@s well meet t ue now as later on.” 
“Ambassador Harriman res somewhat the same ideas. Ad- 
Miral Leahy took the view, other hand, more or less the 
Same as that of the S ry Lene 
What is. most interesting is that Leahy was on Truman’s 
Bide about “getting tough” with Russia, but he disagreed 
On Poland as the issue because he knew the U.S. was wrong. 


Wet Leahy was very happy about the results. He writes: 
*“Truman’s [strong] attitude in dealing with Molotov was more 


than pleasing to me. I believed it would have a beneficial effect 
On the Soviet outlook on the world.” 28 


TRUMAN BACKS FORRESTAL S 
Truman’s agreement with Harriman and Forrestal, who 


"Were the outstanding anti-Sovieteers in the government, 


Shows clearly that he himself was deeply biased against 
Russia. Warned by General Marshall that it “would be a 
Serious matter to risk a break,” the President, according to 
Millis, “accepted the risk. . The strong view prevailed.” 
25 Forrestal Diaries, p. 50 

26 Ibid., p. 49 


27 Ibid., p. 40 
28 Leahy. I Was There. p. 352 


Warned that toughness on Poland might mean wrecking the 
UN Conference at San Francisco, Truman said, according tg 
Bohlen: i 


“The President said ... that he felt our agreements with 
Soviet Union so far had been a one-way street and that he cc 
not continue; it was now or never. He in ied to go on wi 
the plans for San Francisco and if the R ans did not wish 
join us, they could go to hell. , . ” 29 
Truman’s statement has all the seeds of the Cold War 
in it. It is worth examining. 
To begin with, Yalta had not been a “one-way street. 
tinius, who as Secretary of State accompanied Ro elt 
) Yalta, writes very sharply: 


“The Yalta record . . . reveals that the Seviet Union made more 
€encessions to the United States and Great Britain than were 
made te the Soviet Union by either the United States or Great 
Britain On £ i S, of course, each of the three Great Pow- 


ers modified al position in order to Teach agreement. 
Although it 


progr any sensible man kno . .. We should not be 
Our, dislike and rightful re ection of appeas 
sense into an ational and untenable refusal to compromise 
(emphasis added) 
Harry Hopkins also 
had made many conc discu 
on German reparations he wrote and passed to Roosevelt 
note saying: 
“The Russians e given in so 
don’t thin 
they wan 


much at this conference that I 
t them down. Let the British disagree if 


Roosevelt took the advice, indicating he agreed 
Hopkins. As a matter of fact, President Roosevelt hims« 
Was very satisfied by Yalta. 
Intire, reports that at the end of the conference he found 


His physician, Admiral Mc- 


29 Forrestal Diaries 
30 Stettini 
31 Sherwood, 


p. 50 
Roosevelt and the Russians, p.6 
Koosevelt and Hopkins, p. 861 
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ed that there is something in a 


Roosevelt in high spirits, and: 


it was with his old that he annc 


d, ‘I’ve got every- 
for, J not at too high a 2 


thing I ca 
To talk of a “one-way street” is to talk the language of 
Harriman, Forrestal and Senator Vandenberg, the men who 
fegarded Yalta asa calamity. Truman went along compl 
Mith their position. The diaries and private papers of Se 
Wandenberg literally drool over the change of policy i 
Teaction to Roosevelt’s death has already been quoted; his 
estimate of Truman made at the same time is also worth 
quoting: 
“Can he [T 
Think he can. 
Truman certainly did, to Vandenberg’s satisfaction, Be- 
hind Vandenberg was John Foster Dulles, one of the most 
Sinister influences in American foreign affairs. Vandenberg 
Bays about Dulles: 
“I think the most valuable man in our entire American setup 
fas been John Foster Dulles. Nominally just an ‘advisor,’ he has 
Been at the core of every crisis....I do not know what we 
Bhould have done without him. . .. He would make a very great 
Secretary of State.”34 (emphasis added) 
Dulles, whose law firm represented the Nazi governmer 
iS shown here as the power behind the scenes of American 
foreign policy. Soon he was to be brought out into the open, 
Particularly in framing the Japanese “peace” treaty. Such 
Sman would never have been tolerated in a major policy 
Making position by President Roosevelt. i 
That American foreign policy should suit Dulles is the 
Clearest proof that our foreign policy was sharply reversed, 
literally within a couple of weeks of Roosevelt’s death. Ac- 
tually, so abrupt was this shift that one may wonder how it 
ould have happened so quickly. After all, the death of one 


manl swing the job? Despite his limited capaciti 


32 McIntire, White House Physician, p. 221 
8 Vandenberg, Private Papers, p, 185 
% iia, p. 215 
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ae . 
otal aie ; creme should not have such drasti 
> nation’s foreign policy. A foreig: se anal 
: ‘ a oreig Cy. oreign policy is sha; 
e pos banie forces than the personality of any e ia 
ual. How eould the shift have happened? p = 


THE ENEMY WITHIN THE GATES 


Roosevelt’s policy 
) lt icy of peace and co-operati d 
=, so abruptly because the Scot a -i 
a ya > an ) were in posi 
oe s power within the Administration. For the : 
vis sane ad given hostages to reaction. As he val 2 
R in-The-War” had replaced “Dr, New-Deal.” a 
ose "8 cabi a 
ete sc cabinet and war administration was com 
ro E E different social views. On one si de 
>P e like Hull, Hopkins, Ickes, M : Vallae 
p : ; Ho S, es, Morgenthau, W 
fi è $ & s 
i ison and, on foreign affairs, Stimson and M 
a o other side were Harriman, Byrnes, Leahy, Forre 
the powerful infiuence of the Vatican. The Sec 
a : Gs e f s id grou 
S rai Bae to peace with the Soviet Union Theis 
-Soviet position was well known «a : nw 
h J 1 and Roosevelt men w 
conscious of their influence, S z è E 
2. Says Carr, exe 2, refer: 
ETR E EEN yi , for example, referring 
ie F 
.. - high officials in Washi 
e a 1 ashington and London di onces 
TE al their expectation of trouble kats aa a 
roA si abe rence cae ‘unconditional nen Wi 
habs ne ered a mistake by this group. s evi- 
een Drews Gai to destroy Germanys AAN, powed 
ees eventually it would again be directed 
oe arry Hopkins, who had been Roosevelt’s most trusted 
viser, warned the nation just before he died: * 


an ase policy must not be dictated by people who have 

with Russians PARF minds there is no possibility of working 

aten Mats sis Fem by poni ct ter Gu koe and 

position and can but lead to Ae iew, this is an untenable 

@6 Carr, Truman, Stalin and Peace, p. 14. During the war, was a top- 
, Carr at 


level adviser to Donald Mel 
gon, ehi 
36 Sherwood, Boosevelt and Hopkins, r fs me 
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> Roosevelt was strong eno’ 
în his administration and 
posevelt’s strength was directly due t 
represented the aspirations of the American people. Fur- 
ore, objective conditions in the first two years of the 
forced the anti-Sovieteers to go along with FDR’s policy. 
While it looked as if Germany would beat Russia, these 
people were willing to aid Russia. 

"The world-shaking Soviet v tory at Stalingrad, when the 
gneircled Nazi Army finally surrendered in January 1943, 
was not only the turning point of World War II, but also a 
turning point in the thinking of the anti-Soviet group. Deane 


Makes no bones about it, spelling out the thinking of reac- 
fionaries in detail: 

“With respect to Russian aid, ho 
Mission (Hopkins and his men) was Ct ried out with a zeal which 
approached fanaticism. Their enthusiasm. became so ingrained 
that it could not be tempered when conditions indicated that a 
hange in policy was desirable. In the early days of the program 
their attitude was not only understandable but essential, Russia 
Riad her back to the wall, and the news indicated that it was prob- 
ematical if she could remain in the war. It is not necessary to g0 
into the disastrous effect that Russian capitulation would have 
ad on the Allied effort. And it was right tha we should give Rus- 
fia every material and moral support of which were capable. 
However, when the tide finally turned at Stalingrad and a Russian 
Offensive started which ended only at Berlin, a new situation was 
feated.” 37 (emphasis added) 

Even after Stalingrad some anti-Sovieteers were still re- 
Birained by their belief that the USSR might ease up on its 
Offensive and leave the Allies to face the German in the West, 
Becondly, Russia’s help was needed against Japan. 

After Yalta, however, both of these factors became less 
portant. The Soviet Army was on its way to Berlin, the 
Vapanese Empire was being strangled through bombings and 
Raval power. The Joint Chiefs of Staff decided that Soviet 


ugh to-control the opposition 


to fight the opposition outside. 
o the fact that he 


wever, I always felt that their 


M Deane, The Strange Alliance, p. 90 
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aid would not be essential. Again Deane obligingly spellg 


out the details: 


*I was elated by these decisions [of not needing Soviet help] 
arate peace had long since been remoy 
S, and now the fear of jeopardizi 
a Russia was removed because 
1 we were interested. 

Significantly, Deane adds that therefore “our policy could 
be revised.” 

Roosevelt’s death was an unexpected opportunity for the 
anti-Sovieteers. As Vandenberg said, “One thing it does is to 
wash the slate clean ... this is all to the good.” It er 
abled Dulles, Vandenberg and the rest to move in. 

Vandenberg’s private diaries and papers give a step by 
step account of how the shift was accomplished, After seven 
years it still makes dramatic reading. Before Roosevelt's 
death we find Vandenberg unhappy, uneasy, frustrated, look- 
ing for some way to undermine Yalta, He wrote in a letter, 
March T, 1945: 


*I could get no greater personal satisfaction out of 
more than from joiming—aye, in leading—a public denu: 
of Yalta. ... But... Iam forced from the circumstanc 
lieve that we cannot get results by trying to totally com 
rted by our own American Admi: 
ment. ... We must find some other 

I must primarily work ... through the Frisco Confere 

not in a public campaign of denunciation. . . .”39 (emphasis 
added) 


Five weeks later Roosevelt died. Within, two weeks, Tr 
man attacked Molotov, and Vandenberg wrote, “This is the 
best news in months.” Within three months, Vandenberg 
could boast of complete victory. On July 27, 1945, he wrot? 
in a letter: 

“The price of this unity [Republican and Democratic 
was a complete reversal of the Administration’s appeasement an 


$8 Ibid, pp. 265-266 
89 Vandenberg, Private Papers, pp. 155-156 
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Some day we shall overtake Yalta 


j nder attitudes at Yalta . . has been.” 40 


iset. That is what the Republican contribution . 
phasis added) 
NWandenberg and company played a shrewd game. But it 
Mid not have succeeded without Truman’s whole-hearted 
Uuaperation. It was Truman who went against Stimson, 
; hy and Marshall on the Molotov interview. It was ‘ies 
qian who backed Forrestal against Stimson in the question ot 
atomic policy. It was Truman who turned the peace into 
a Gold War. i 
Tm 1941, when Hitler attacked Russia, the then Senator 
Truman said: 
Mf we see that Germany js winning we ought to help Russia ae 
Russia is winning we oug it to help Germany. anc that w y let 
them kill as many as pe ble although I don’t want to see Hitler 
Vietorious under any circumstances.” 4t 
Four years later, the same Truman as President, said 
“the Russians could go to hell.” His anti-Soviet bias has not 
thanged. He had been and remained one of those men whom 
Hopkins had feared would lead to a world disaster. 
Bie, ©. 224. Both lotions were iy News, in Detroit, «0 sae suas 
Paper which reflected both the Vatican and the London government- 


in-exile 
BONY. Times, June 24, 1941 
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ge BRITISH “CORRECT’ BYRNES! 
Deny Agreement With Russia tf 
Split Spheres of Influence 


16 om—Thi 
Office today déd 
a statement aby 
nes thatlfe 

3- di 

up spheres of atte H 

Api 


FW realm 


mt! armory -S Foreig 
Veonfet Maid the for 


retary of Sta 


It fa true, howaver.-that therej 
v a sonte discussion in 1944 ber 
fen the big powers as to, nowiki 
s saure coui ought tolia 
bear On tha enem e the ae Y 
man added. 
agreed that. militarily, it would bë 
beat for Britain to operate in andj 
from Greece. Jeaving Rumanis to 
the Russians. At best the discuss) 
sions could be said to have ended 
in an agerement Tor coordinating] 
military atrategy.” i 


GPERATION 
|*‘RENEGE’ 


“A complete diplomatic rupture with Rus- 
| sta, with war not far off, was then privately 
| predicted by certain Washington officials— 
at least, on the White House 


CHAPTER 9 


one of them, 


| staff.” 
Albert Z. Carr, as of May 1945 


| “Despite the fact that they were simple 
| people, the Russians should not be regarded 
which was a mistake the West 
made, nor were they blind and 


as fools 
frequently 
could quite well see what was going on be- 
| fore their eyes.” 

Stalin to Hopkins, May 27, 1945 


pa TRUMAN'S ATTITUDE IN HIS MEET- 
“ing with Molotov was ominous enough, but worse followed 
pat the San Francisco Conference setting up the United Na- 
Mons. The President’s “get tough” policy was a green light 
Br Senator Vandenberg who, with Dulles at his elbow, prac- 
or the American delegation. The Van- 
Genberg infiuence was well known to Washington insiders. 
the Washington Times-Herald said that “it the hand of 

Wandenberg that is generally dis erned in U.S 
Inference chessboard.” ! And dealing with this per 
jer columnist Tris Coffin wrote, 
ted all foreign 


Ücally made policy f 


1 two 
“After 


death Vandenberg domina 
eCisions.” ? 
me The Truman-Vandenberg-Dulles policy was a ma 


Van Private Papers, p 


RTH: cot Missouri Compromise, 264 
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of hypocrisy. We firs 
ert sy. st accused the Soviet Uni 
pape agreement (which, as we agent a 
oe eahy said wasn’t so), and then we cea dt a 
a our specific Yalta pledges on a nite of ave a 
ne So a e of Argentina to the UN. rt 
c ad faith is given by Corde i Bee o 
Pe sr ck. y ordell Hull, Secreta ry of 


There was Stimsc 

5: p ; e as Stimson on atomic enc 
: iral Leahy on the Polish question and 5 tal 
United Nations. ; EN EES 


RENEGING ON A PLEDGE 
I een ag 

a E i agreed at Yalta that Argenti 
azi government which was ev. ae 
De Whi as even then giving 
bah m ar was still on), would not be admitted to t 
ed Nations. This agreement was unequivocal DA R 
V dai, anc LOOSe 


velt himsel: ad made the promis [x i ACCO: 8 
de the ) 
ao Et 51 promise to Stalin. Accordir 


ee : he [Hopkins] had heard Presi 
be petting in February promi 1 
wou such action sio 
gentine Government.” yoM te one 
sovernment.”3 (emphasis in the ori aa is 
F ginal 


t Roos lt 
nal Sta 


at the Yalta 
n twice that he 


Despite thi 
Spite this sole romis 
A A ler li sere promise the American delegation at 
ancisco supported the jgaio a ae 
suggested a retake page cierto, gable 
2 £ ent of the question, sayi 
ues a, Saying: 


“Up to now all invi 
i 2 vitations to this © ee 
unanimously by the four Oi Soc ae h. 
aval position here ae 
“The Soviet delegation sı 
i gation suggests tk 

ventin: eeests that the estio inviti k 
ge ina to the conference be postponed fc ausstion of inviting Ar- 
study. p or a few days for further 


“This is the onl 
s TE 
(emphasis added). quest made by the Soviet delegation.” 


ave ł 
g governments 


een approved 
ch hold an 


p ja n 
4 her 
h ai put the on on 2 emg basis, a true test of whethe' 


2 Hull, Memoirs, p, 1408 
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F 
"Secretary of State Stettir 
ough” policy. He spoke ag 


¢ponement and won by a vote 


gamitted. 
the U.S. action was clear to all ob- 


The significanc€ of 
gervers. The conservative N. Y. Herald Tribune in a news 


story said openly that “the hard-hitting anti-fascist policy 
pf Cordell Hull had been “abandoned,” and that the U.S. 
fad “built a steamroller” against the Soviet Union.* This, 
remember is Truman’s policy, less than three weeks 
It was a shocking policy op- 
as columnist Wal- 


nius followed the new Truman 
ainst the Soviet request for 
of 28 to 7. Argentina was 


We must 
Siter the death of Roosevelt. 
posed by nearly all the European countries 
fer Lippmann pointed out the next day. 

Except Holland, “not one single liberated European coun- 
try supported us” when Stettinius “to the astonishment and 
Gismay of every experienced observer” demanded a “show- 
fown.” Further, Lippmann hinted at the U. S. control of the 
O.N., “which will be dominated by the American Republics 
With the help of British votes” and warned that we “had 
Bdopted a line of conduct which, if it becomes our regular 
line, will have the most disastrous consequences.” > (emphasis 


added) 

Even stronger language 
State Cordell Hull. Hull was furious. 
Bulted on such a major shift of policy although he was a 


Member of the U.S. delegation and its senior adviser. Un- 
fortunately he was in 2 hospital in the East and could not 
Block the Vandenberg policy. However, he called Stettinius 
® the phone and delivered a scorching blast at such break- 
ing our word. Hull said that “irreparable: harm had been 
Gone” in admitting Argentina. 6(emphasis added) 

Hull was a cautious, precise speaker. “Trreparable” is a 


was used by exSecretary of 
He had not been con- 


AN. Y., Herald Tribune, 
4 N. Y. Heraid Tribune, 


N. Y. 2 
Hull, Memoirs, p. 1722 


Daly such unity could win the peace. Roosevelt and Hull 
made this unity the cornerstone of the United Nations. With- 


strong term: Hull did not use it lightly. 


“I also said to Stettinius 


He adds: 


if the Am delegatior `n 
sa g nol ; s K 
careful we should get Rus: into suc state of mind th k out this unity, the United Nations wouldn’t work, for a very 
might decide that the L Natior anization was not soine 4 fone Jni ates i inate the UN 
to furr adequate security to her in the future.” 7 t simple peene Upita Piata woua a 


The U. S. would always get a majority on an anti-Soviet basis. 
Because of its political and economic domination over Latin 
speci i American and other nations, the U.S. was sure of twenty 

a specific pledge in a manner that compounded our bad : ikonies and hona ToS 
and cast d { I I i : 7 sog Paün American votes plus the Philippines and Liberia. Tc 
and cast doubt on the value of our pledged word. As Stal bess 7 oe 

t 2 SA ai eee ee «with Britain and British influence countries the An 
later told Ho Se ae gether wit 1 t agl 

t it f t pe ae ; out of some 50-odd countries 
attitude of t 


ue, plus an assured major- 
value of agre i 


These are terribly prophetic words by FDR’s Se 
of State. Hull was fully conscious that the U.S. had br 


action 


Qr 


American bloc had 35 sure vote 
respective of the merits of the is 


the ¢ 


1 the question 


major powers 
sion of Argentina was the first open indii 


ity on the 


The admi 


jet Union could only count on itself 
votes in the As- 


the Soviet Union could 


ed by the most reac- 


a. Argentina had opposed us 


that our foreign policy was being forr 


tionary forces in Ameri 
thre 


justifiably oppose the 


poi 
ept such a situation, 


An Anglo-American UN would simply be a screen 


ughout the war and a democratic United States y 


pro-Nazi Argentine government 


5 


had actually harmed the U.S. militarily as Hull show. 15 E 4 
detailed chapter. 9 anti-Soviet attacks. The Soviets wanted no part of it, and 
The admission of Argentina was the first instance of a Stalin at Yalta was very explicit about it. He inded 
broken Yalta agreement. This is a fa While American Churchill and Roose of the fact that the League of N 
accusations against the Soviet Union were on a matter of Hons had been u the Soviet Union, anduonly) iis 
interpretation of agreements, on the question of Argentina Soviet Union. ‘ 
the commitment was specific. The admission of Argentina The USSR had been the only y expelled from 
was not only the first’ step in smashing the Yalta agree- tiie League 1°, and as Stalin pointed out England and France 
ments, it was also the first step in the development of Dulles’ Mt that time “had mobilized world opinion against her Aes 


strategy to use the United Nations as a cover and an in- Bia), even ; so far as to speak of it as a crusade. 


strument to break the Yalta agree 5 At the same time, the Soviet Union welcomed a mechan- 
called. “over ing Yalta.” The adn 13 and for reducing world tensions. 12 A 
the p toward wre: ast tion based on Big Three unity would 


roac ck to reaction all over the their trust 


und Soviet 1 


h by accepting entirely the 


THE MEANING OF BIG THREE UNITY 


The unity of the three major powers had won the ty 


ganization. 


7 Ibid., p. 1722 
8 Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 893 
9 Hull, Memoirs, p. 1403 


i the Russians, p 
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Tremendous readjustments are neces ssary afte 
war. Some nations which were great powers may con 4 lain dominions We < 
ppear as did the old Austro- Hungarian Empire afte Hull had a c harp s 1 Eden on this 
ld War 1. New nations arise—Czechoslovakis point of col 
Israel in 1948. Trade gets shifted, raw materials are g eg Quebec Con 
markets seized. What one nation gains, another natio Seg 


He [Eden] 
PROBLEMS FOR THE UN Mere were 


I of France land, Belgium, Britain and 
kolonial powers of ance, Holland, Belgi 


During World War II the United States took over Ger oon governme 
man markets in South 1erica, It took over the @iso had colonial 
and part of the oil in the Near Hast at eve from 
British; it took over British investments i Despite Eden’s “ 
investments in the Near East a ul — Hull persevered and y 
the Belgian Congo’s uranium. finally 1 ad the word wi tten 


this grabbing process in modern times can very S n y l ound, 
dangerous. Peoples r it being exploited. So an n, an Was not to 
Egypt, or an India, or an Indo-China may fight back and Ei This polit 


A 
in the world today, once a war starts anywhere, it can easily Momic antag 
become a world war. Hull was aware of the explo > nature ing country y 
of colonialism, writing } 


: : for Brit 
felt the inless dependent peoples were assisted toward eR 
ultimate self-government . . . they would provide kernels of Eee if they 
conflict.” 13 Furtherr 
This was a serious problem for the United Nations. It 
was clear then and very clear today, that the UN is cot- 
stantly sed with the problem of national eaan move z 
ments, a n Tunisia, Indo-China, Indonesia and so for ics à 15e PEOR 
These countries would come forward before the U) d ade ar in would be 
mand justice and freedom, Either the UN would bei lally as g oa 
tagonistic to these liberation movements, in which j 
would be functioning as an oppressive “unholy alliance’ 
the USSR, India, China would object; or the UN wou 
sympathetic, i.e., support colonies towar 
tion. The latter policy would assure the 


13 Hull, Memoirs, pp.’ 1477-1478 
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SRS S the Rumanian government took 
eeu backs glish, French and American capitalists di 
not like it at all. a 
en in non -socialist countries, nationalization of maj 
industrie seemed the only solution. Take the pr blera a 
the ‘one in Germany. The Ruhr is the heat eel ai 
area which has been the material basis of ae acl 
sion, The Ruhr steel magnates were important is dar 
Hitler, if the German people nationalized the Ruhr, A 
aie lists could be expected to object: au aa 
The amples could be multiplied endle 
economic conflicts existed. Cle y related v 
conflicts of security. The United States as 
might consider itself to be concerned wall oho c 
where in the world. We insisted, for example “th: 
have a voice in the control of the Dardenelles and of the 
Danube River. With equal justice the Soviet Union ee ` 
ror 1 power, could demand a voice in the control of th Sued 
nal, and logically, the Panama Canal. Can anyone in agit 
what Congress would say to this? a ze 
Me chi iat will and a friendly approach there w 
have b en great friction in the United Nations. Ye 
e major reasons for optimism. A functioning UN 
unity would stren 


then peace all over 


id and lessen the urgency of st bases for each 
atoni own security. Secondly, > tremendous production 
facilities of the United States, greatly increased as It 

f the i would have been available to help dev ted 
areas back on their feet ric: : J 
on their feet. American grants or loans uld 


i rers to induce England and France t0 

give more freedom to their colonial peoples 

: Thirdly, the smaller nations in a functioning UN 

a a dos zing and moderating influence. If the I 
ectTIGeRare'facn 4 ear 5 

the USSR are facing each other in a gigantic struggle 

nations are forced to take sides. Every i a 


have been powerful le 


1e becomes 
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Brestige and there is little independence of choice for small 
ations. In a functioning UN, smaller nations would have a 
more independent role and serve as a fluid group of arbiters. 
At the same time, the United Nations orga nization recog- 
fized the fact of power and sovereignty. The United States 
Would have never agreed to surrender its power of decisions 
The USSR and other nations would not 
Hence the veto, the right to say no to 
wer thought harmful to itself. 
The veto was a safegu rd in case the Big Three unity 
Was broken. It was as much a demand of the U.S. as of the 
USSR. Without the veto power, no American Congress 
Would ever have approved of the UN. Today, when the 
United States has a majority in the UN, it is Russia which 
Constantly uses the veto for its own protection. In the future, 
nations form a majority, it may well be the U.S. 
> veto, On the other hand, if the 
3ig Three unity, 


on major issues. 
Mave done so either. 
any action which a big po 


constantly use t 


World can return to the Roosevelt concept of I 


the veto’s importance will diminish. 


POWER POLITICS IN THE UN 

Americans dislike the very words “power politic 
there They dislike 
Buch components of power politi 
Bnd “balance of power.” Yet, as a sovere 
alwa The Monroe Doctrine was and is 
European nations that 


notice on 6% 


as if 


something immoral about the idea. 
3 pheres of influence” 
gn nation, we have 


Power 

We p them out of Latin America. 
Mhe Spani was The U.S. 
Obtaincd F t influence on Cuba, es ential to U.S. 
Security in the ¢ vn, and the Philip 

Pans the Pacific 


æ took over from the 


the Second World War w 


Buri 
British more. of the ribbean area, and from Japan all its 
Pacific islands. Our j£ influence covers Japan itself, 


Di 


pasis of power politics. 

= l Power politics and “spher 
' ISN i concepts to Americans War, however, is m 
; a socialism exists 


I 


muere we have permanent military ba 
Hull was a 
policy. 16 In 194 


of the Act of C} 


s of influence” are not pleas- 


of the inconsisten 
worse. 


Capitalism exists and it has military power, 
gnd it has military power. If the peace is to 
Me world must be to have room for be 
When an area of se must 
be found. 


The British war 


apultepec, signed 
y e maintained 


, Which in effect gave 
rily in those countries. 


so org 


miflict 


had agreed to ps, a compromi 
n't ve 


y well oppo 
i n under their 


Soviet vict 
in the li 


particularly, 


that co 


the Balkans and 
ies. A left wing 


sovernme: 


might resist British influence Cc 


an agreement whereby and would x 
Greece. To this end, in 1944, he 


es of agreements on the 


U.S. not only has all these islands 


Japan as well 
chips were down 


acted unilate 
The most 
imself back 


lin and Roose 
sl target of Dulles, Vandenbe 


tepted by $ 
They were the 


actionaries. These Balkan agr 


sjaa companies get conce and urged the @nd the rest of the re 
os American Air Force Saudi ia Were the basis of Yalta, ues behind the Ar- 
gentina vote. 
the ver ; ` Balkan agreements basica 
e the very heart of power polit Je The Balkan agreements Dasic 
: s 7 e designed to 


Ments. They we 
Friendly governments on her 


American 


sphere of influen in Saudi z 4 
orders, and to 


an area where American inter nd = 
paramount. The Pe 2 British Empire of friendly governments on her imperial lines 
ia AnA he approach suited gree g af n i 
EN itish had a‘ 3 DE communications. In May, 44, Churchill to 
$ 4 England would 


Stalin that they reach an agreement whereb) 
the Soviet Union 


the 


have paramount influence in Greece and 


nth 
| z y Pi 
| Would have paramount influence in Pol: 
Stalin immediately asked whether had been 


Bonsulted and when Churchill said no, 19 Stalin insisted that 


are taken from 


BB Au the details, fac 
Hull's Memoirs 
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FDR be informed. Stalin’s insistence shows his c 


cer 
that nothing be done except by mutual agreement E 


th 
three allies. As a result, the British government laid the “ 
proposals before the American government. 
2 Hull argued against the agreement as representing 
power politics” and “spheres of influence.” 


e i Churchill point, 
ed out that decisions had to be made since military d Op. 
ments were forcing them. Soviet armies would soon enter 


the Balkans; the British Navy would soon control the 
Mediterranean. 


Hull was not in a strong 
already gone along wi 
occasion. 


position to argue since he had 
th the British on many an jimportant 
ole, he had supported the Poli 
although reluctantly. He had e 
subsidy of 1214 million dollars 
he had already agreed on a 
which Anglo-American 
the Soviet Union would on! 
nce the Mediter 
area this 


For exa 

ernment-in-ex 
the Poles a 
1942 ony 


C 


m 


yearly 


was 


British 1 


an observer on 


y was und 
e of influence.” 


In the same 
manner, viet military area. 
Roose 1 accepted the Baixan 


ith period “for military pur 


"n as Churchill was well aware, such actions 


444 Churchill was again in Moscow and 


out. England was to have para- 
and the Soviet Union in 


tesa y. 


h influence was 
restricted to í 


sides we 


of 


Byrn 


mre 


the Soviets 


of 
"20 


sh wou 
intan. 


return, the Bri 
ke the lead in m 
ip ta 


Syhat this ag 
himself has double: riveted 
curious incident. When Byr nes’ a 
anonymous British Foreign Office spoke 


Qetober 16, 1947, mal 
agreement) was “incorrect.” 


back: 


Spyidently 
Satement 
to Presiden 
Graph of y 
Churchill 
these dev 
io save Gre 
Russia sho 
Buigaria we 
Birictly to this underst- and 


ment existed is beyond eas Byrnes 
statement as a result of a I 
in 1947 an 
declared on 


rning the 


book appeared 


sman 
quotation 


the apoy e 
Byrnes 


struck 


recogni 

in Rumania and 

Stalin adhered very 
eae 


is i t difference betwee: 
s impor 
wrt Soviet influence. British influer 
Mesults of British and Soviet iiuence. 
reek fig 
that British troops shot down Greek fig 


Greece meant that X 
red tk upt government, including quisiir 
is ‘ment which 


@nd fasci A 


ce in 


h 


> pre-wa r corr 


system of g 


and maintained a 


e of Greece poverty, misery and 
re the people of Greece poverty 7 : 
Sovi, 4 ien Eastern Europe meant that the pe soples 
Soviet influence in Eastern Murog oo Rer 
with their quislings anad ai without 


Settled accounts 
interf 
rnm 
ing o 
Eountries 
WS illustrated 


tionaries in the West, iat honest gí 


erence from rea -hanp 
which veloping industries, 


are d 


ts were 1 


genera 


illiteracy 


ı the Bri 


od 


Europe has 


The Devil and Jimmy 


Byrnes 


a st Sode es these questions aside, the revelant poj 
Fipe ce this book is the fact that there wal 
oe Sen ts ne Balkans which America had accepted, 
or Bulgaria or Rit vee whe nego Romani 
E ria, a eo sines 
ee. Government in ino sae baroki 
E RUE rumania, that was none of our busi a Tf 
eae of Poland jailed the fascist hes ot xa 
: a n ar none of our business. When Byrnes, or For 
p l ai) ruman said that these acts violated the 
Bee this was simply not so. In May 1945 A 
Yalta agreement had been broken—the pis ie t 
admit Argentina to the United Nations ee 


Yalta 
one 
, to 


5 


THE MEANING OF THE ARGENTINE ADMISSION 
The vi D reenti ; 
e toe on Argentina was of crucial importance as a 
Co . that America was reneging on her agreeme E 
s, 5 S . e z yi À 
Dee he Aga ion of Argentina was not of world- 
$ . ae. The U.S. could argue, and did argue, that the 
aR TE alo g with the unanimous desire of the Latin 
merican countri The Soviet Union a 
Pe I ph í t understood such 
D of diplomatic necessities and Mo ber d m't 
: 3 210 7 aia 
pn rate . accept the admission. All he asked was 4 
stponement of the vote, obviously i i a 
german hag 2, 0 usly to discuss it with the 
A s said to Hopkins, he di 
ae S, id not understand “wh 
E PS could not have been asked to wait three Sonni 
a efore joining the world organization.” 22 i= 
e Eiaa onto contemptuously rejected the re- 
riendly ally for a brief 
onl. aS p : postponement, there was 
see possible interpretation on the action. The Truman 
mistr; j ; ; 
R i rs not interested in unity and friendly co- 
ation. Molotov now knew what V. nl 
paradon Mol 3 at Vandenberg had writ- 
; £ y the day of Roosevelt’ f; i p 
unity had ceased to exist. P aig - 


22 Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 893 
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“Taken together with Truman’s attack on Molotov, the 
Myon of the United States at San Francisco showed the 
Pet Union that we no longer intended to abide by the 
since Argentina’s exclusion had been 

But the heart of the Yalta agreement 
er states of the Soviet Union. 
tance of this question 
Byrnes and Ache- 
oviet view that 
en such a 


agreements, 

peed upon at Yalta. 
the security of the bord 

Wo one has ever questioned the impor 
fo the Soviet Union. etaries of State 
son have both repeatedly agreed with the S 
its security requires friendly border states. 2° 
gonservative Catholic as Edward J. Flynn, the political Demo- 
gatic boss, ognized this. As late as 1947 he wrote: 


} eC 
nas rece 


Ti 


# we must i 
geek to have sy 
course wit! 
Navy tod 
islands in 
The Soviet Union’s fear that th 
#6 0 back on the Yalta agreements on 
mm European countries was pointed up by the 


t W 
ng that we s 
in order to protect our Pac 


y are insi 
the Pa 


e United States intended 
Poland and the East- 


open hos y 


Which Ambas r Harriman was showing over the Polish 
fiestion. At San Francisco, Harriman was holding “off- 
ances to build up attacks on the 


Mie record” press confe 
Soviet Union in press conferenc 


ii So many words: 


es. On May 1, 1945, he said 


to the conclusion that on long range policies there is 
ence between the Ur states and Great 
ia on the other. 5 (emphasis 


‘Thaye come 
An irreconcilable differ: 
Britain on the one hand—and Russi 


added) 
These remarks were off th 


e-record, that is they couldn’t 
he printed, but everyone in San Francisco knew about them, 
iicluding the Russians. And if the Soviet Union had not 
Been convinced of American animosity by the Truman-Molo- 


M See Chapter 3, p. 105 
Edward J. Flynn, You're The 
Henry Wallace, Prairie Club Speech, 
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Boss, New York, 1047, p 


203 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 29, 1050 


tov interview, by the vote on Argentina, by the infiuence a 
Dulles and Vandenberg and by the remarks of Harr iman, we 
took another drastic step, is if to dramatize the point, 
On May 12, 1945, the head of the Foreign Economic Aq 
ministration, Leo T. Crowley, stopped Lend-Lease shipments 
to the Soviet Union without warning, although the USSR 
was scheduled to join in the war against Japan within three 
months. Albert Z. Carr, a special assistant to Truman af 
the time, tells the story in detail, trying to excuse Truman, 
Carr says that the decision to stop Lend-Lease was taken 
by Crowley without consulting the President.. Yet as far as 
is known, Crowley was not even reprimanded, let alone 
fired. The action was done and its seriousness cannot be 
overestimated. Carr quotes the N. Y. Times in a special dis- 
patch from Washington: 
“To this city’s shrewd and cynical observers . . . the Soviet Union 
Was being deprived of goods until it entered the war agains 
. .. The histories of. this generation may be unable to w 


influences and the factors that ‘went into the reduction of Lend- 
Lease aid to the Soviet Union.’ ” 

“Between these careful lines one could read the perception 
powerful section of official opinion in Wash 


ington was eager to 
give maximum provocation to the Kremlin, . .” 


26 (emphasis added) 
Carr, working inside the White House spoke as an eye 
witness when he revealed this shocking fact and its cause? 
“A complete diplomatic rupture with the S i ar not 
far off, was then privately predicted to certain Washin m offi- 
cials—one of them, at least, on the White House Staff. 


This, it must be remembered was within a month of 
Roosevelt’s death and while America was still at war with 
Japan. 


The Soviet Union was not blind to these developme! 
As Stalin told Hopkins bluntly: 

“Despite th 
not be rege 


ct that they were 
as fools, which 


and Peace, p. 61 
Hin and Peace, p, 62 
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made nor were they blind and could 


quite well see what was going 


on pefore their eyes.” 28 


Faced with a hostile United States, ee aes lca 
ved swiftly to res rict the powers of the U na = 
Gain had already warned Churchill that a wend ome = 
cous not be used as a major propana Er 
against the Soviet Union, just as the Destan me seers 
Thad been used to mobilize world opruos ae cm 
To prevent an Anglo-American Se ee eae A a 


E for prop i ; 
R on, England and the 


Veto applyin 
IU S. insisted t 
euss any ques 
Bhould not apply. ; 3 

The Soviet Union refused to € bation! oe 
American coalition insisted. A deadlock T enia, : oe 
Hoy went back to Moscow. It seemed as if the United iN 

; aus erican- 

fions would not even get started because of Ansa 
nd this within less than a month of Roose 


iat the United Nations had the right to dis- 


jori ` and therefore the veto 
m by majority vote ana therefore 


er the trap. The Anglo- 


Boviet tensions—a 


Welt’s death. 
Tt looked as if Dulles and Vandenberg had won. 


Be Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 894 
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REACTION 
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15 when I hear these whi 
1) I wonder tether 


*“Someti 


a 
BHAPTER 10) against Russ G 
| ae 3 i; D Goev=- 
bels is really ad as he deserves to be, or 
has only em U.S.” i 


Harold L. Ickes, June 26, 1945 


to make the 
but make the 


s nc 


| “What we must do now 
world safe for democrt 
world safe for the U.S. 


James F. Byrnes, July 1945 


“To us oy 

oO use OF AL re 5S. 

ee se Gut A r Force fully we must 

rave bases located aroun the world.” 
General H, H. Arnold, July 1945 


WHEN Molotov went home, the reaction- 
began to get worried. They had recklessly 
seriously weighing the 
granted that if the So- 
happy. Vandenberg 
1 24, 1945: 


aties suddenly 
Pursued a “get tough” policy without 
Monsequences . They had taken it for 
Viet Union withdrew, they would be very 
Rad written in his diary at this time, Apri 


ence will proceed with- 
74 


aw. If it does, the confe 
somewhere 


issia may with 
Russia. Now we are getting 
the previous day, Truman had been very 


Likewise, 
absence at San Francisco: 


Blithe about the Soviet Union’s 


x 
.. if the Russians did not wish to join us, they could go to 


Re, "2 


ly, 
fandenberg, Private Pa 
Forrestal Diaries, p Sieh 
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This glib, irresponsible attitude sounded fine in 

abstract. But when Molotov went home, the r a 
Der realized they had gone too far and too fast. If t 

Rri Francisco Conference failed, and the facts came to ie 
hey would be held responsible by t i lei 

es sible the America eople and 

by world opinion. 5 oo 


t Viesa the Cabinet were Ickes, Wallace, Stimson. Th 
n t — publicly what they were saying privateid 
Stimson for example was writing i is diary fc 1 
S ple was writing in his diary for April 23) 


“a, i = 
Seu MM f Thouehi was the wise course, they 
part ‘fficials] have not settled the pro! Sa 
epart : I € roblems . by 
Beebe wore befor his publie meeting in San Francisco Ë; 
e, it seems that they might ma rouble between us an iF 
... I have very great anxie n ae 


[State 
wise 
to 
Assia, 


Meny newspapers med by the Argentina case, spoke 
uneasily. The Washington Post attacked Steltinius and hig 
associates as “bush league diplomats,” and Setataiy of ine 
terior Ickes, at a dinner for the anti- ist writ xr, Th 
Mann, attacked = Se 


“ .., the efforts to thwa t 
hate 


peace ... by fomen y fear and 
raet rts y iting fear 

o Sees eee Ru Sometimes when I hear the hi 
DER, onder if Goebb s really dead, as he deserves to t 
aas only emigrated to the U.S." 4 : ee 


or 


rs OT the most important factor in the situation was 
at a gr eat majority of the American people felt admiration 
peice for the Soviet Union. An editorial in the New 
or’ erald Tribune early in that i 
year gives a g icture 
of basic American attitudes. he gall 


our 


“There are no greate i 

2 greater enthusiasts for ‘Uncle Joe’s ys’ than 

me on the Roer and in the Ardennes. oes 
a Se reece of international relations too often over: 
y the theorists. ‘Uncle Joe’s boys’ may i ir i e 
: £ cle Joe's ys ay inspire alarm in som 
tions of the armchair brigade, but to the man in the aleet 


$ Stimson, On Active Service, 
stim . » p. 610 
4 N.Y. Herald Tribune, June 6, 1945 
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he fighting soldier they are heroes. The men in 
f the fact that 


Mp foxholes have been made passionately aware o 
Gs one war in one world, that each fights for all and all for 
a and that getting the big job don far more important than 
Toy f who does it. Afterwa no doubt, the politicians 
gpa publi will get to work to destroy such foolish notions, but 
4m be that fighting men and ordinary people will remember 
gnele Joe’s boys’ and will still believe that great nations which 
50 desperately dependent on each other in war can hang 
jogether even in peace 75 


Bours, and to t 


question O; 


Mn the brief period since Roosevelt’s death; popular atti- 
jides towards the Soviet Union hadn't changed. The USSR 
qas still our great ally, and the Red Army a subject of warm 

ise. As late as June 25, the Herald Tribune could editori- 


qize about the Red Army: 


fact, proved an ‘army of liberation’ for Europe 
in the vital sense that without the Red Army and the 
ilimitable sacrifices with which the Russian people supported and 
fistained it, liberatior from the brutal blight of Nazism would 
Taye been all but impossible. 
Zhukov dedicates 
* ali must be glad the 
he side of order and human welfare.” 


and half 


“jf has, in 
the world 


it now to a ‘period of peacetu 
yt there is this strong and § 


velopmen 
Mice arrayed upon t 


the majority of the American people 
velt’s policy of friendship and co- 
r admits this in his 


Mit was clear that 
Were holding fast to Roose 
Operation. Even Forrestal’s biographe 
lial backhanded way: 
up to the basic 


the mood to face 
Forrestal and 


« 3 
Mm. the country was not yet in 
arent to 


es of Soviet relations already app 
iman.” 7 


English is that the American 
distortions. The average 
ified and angry had 
ton and San Fran- 

Conference might 


What this means in plain 
People had not yet been poisoned by 
Mian in the street would have been horr: 
Teikmown what was going on in Washing 
fiseo. A breakdown of the San Francisco 
tha. January 26, 1945 

MY. Herald Tribune, June 25, 1945 
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hes directly to 


expose the Cold War mak Dulles. Harri j 
berg, Forrestal and the r Th ae: Booe andens he did go to Moscow, he sent his dispate 
I iney nai shed so H ë 
3 : eri 1 that] President and apparently arranged it so that Forrestal 
was furious. He told his friend 


if the truth came out, they Š 
uth came out, they id be very. vulnerable 


5 Sha aaa of the greatest importance to these 
hat the Conference should not fail. The very r ional 
apo he very reactionarigg 
A ui d the Soviet Union now found; 
Hes peak to slow down, and to try to convince USER 
that the American government would continue Ro: a 
polici ie ata ar a 
: sys’ : Stettinius’ acts and Har 
iman’s press conferences, this was.a hard job. It was at thig 

job. It was at 
got a bright idea—to send Hop 
goodwill mission. Hopkins was a friend 
viet Union. He could convince 


_I said I suspected that 
that this restraint 


t like at procedure. .- 


meat Harry’s (Hopkins) own instigation 
ade. ee. 


Therefore. when 
iai he knew what Harriman w 
iy illusions about Truman’s liberalism, for his rea 
Harriman s proposal was “the mdent convict 
miman would never agree to send him on this missi 

But Hopkins was wrong; and out 
fine Hopkins Mission grew ytsdam 
Wich was the las 
fords, Harriman’s idea poomeranged for 


who had wantonly atta 


Hopkins agreed to go, it may be assumed 
he had 


vas up to. Furthermore 
stion to 


jon that 
710 


point that the reactionarie: 
kins to Moscow on a 


Truman did send him 
the agreement for Po 
wanted. In other 
a short period. 


tionar 
tionaries as a cover up operation. 


thing reactionar: 


THE TWO-FACED POLICY 
Ty p: ï 
i Truman has since given the impression that it was 
his idea to send Hopkins to Moscow; actually the idea came 
from two State Department anti-Sovieteers, Harriman ‘then 
ambassador to the Soviet Union) and Bohlen, Sherwood re 


veals the truth: 


ME HOPKINS MISSION 

WHopkins arrived in Moscow on May 25, 
Ue the death of Roosevelt. The Hopkins-Stalin talks cov- 
Mi cix mectings over a period of ten days. The details are 
Bien in Sherwood’s book, in twenty-five solid pë 


just six weeks 


ages which 


it seemed that the Sam 
were tocks. Molotov, and Eden agu@iwell worth reading for the light they throw on this prob- 
eet I riman and Bohlen were on af = 3 y ; 
airpla ing eastwi hlen were on 4 ; ESET aie ee ne 
E s att A sense of a eri, heni Show Truman scuttled Roosevelt's policy. 
were made more dramatic by the presence 


They a2 


eivabl 


nitty that è 
jia wa ible for the 


e of the men respons 


were well aware, 


and Hoy 


enthusiastic about the mar 
nterpreters. At the 


Molotov was-2 
Nesting, Hopkins 


When Harriman saw Hopkins, and asked him if he would 
go, Hopkins immediately agreed although he was ; ill 
Hopkins was very disturbed about the turn eg 
Amierican-Soviet relations, and he knew who was Ree jonsiblé 
for these cold. war tacties. This is shown by the t that 


i been the ci nstant 
disturbed .aboub 
weeks deteriora- 


Hippe 3 
i Felations 
Of public 


Yeo, 

7 PE PSS 
estal Piaries € 
DO actore 


so serÏ as to affect adversely 


@ Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 885 
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and Hopkins, p. 887 
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the relations between our two countries. 


Hopkins emphz 


en centered in our carr, 3 
green 1 U 1 carry into effect the rh 
Agreement on Poland. . . . President Truman feel a 
the Amer Ithough ey are 
ails, a ent at our 
question 


an p 


nse 


sreupon, Sherwood quotes the followi 


the reason for the fail 

ob at oviet Union desi 
ly Poland, but that Great Britai e ; 
cordon sanitair 


ed to revive the s 
borders. 


13 on the Soy 


r. Hopki vlie a è: n 
: p plied that ne the Government > people 
had any such intentions, ; 
plied he was speaking only of England and 
3 m conservatives not desire tc 1 Po 
friendly to the Soviet Union : oe ae 
“Mr, Hopkins d tt h 
Mr. Hopki tated that the United States would desire a Poland 


wW 
oviet Union and in fact d 

i i on and fact desired to see friendif 
cou all along the Soviet borders. 

Marshal Stalin replied if that be so we can ea 
in regard to Poland.” 14 ; 


friendly to the £ 


> terms 


: Soviet suspicions of England were fully shared | 
kins. Before leaving for Moscow, Hopkins told Forre 


es ae he was skeptical about Churc 
Ms ee ene n-Russian relationship; that he thought 
into eny importance that we [Americans] be not manocuver 
ne te esa re Great Britain has us lined up with them as 
a bloc against Russia to implement England’s Europe tioy ii 
(emphasis added) ? t England’s European policy: 


hill, at least in the pal 


Ambassador ri 3 Pe 
assador Harriman hypocritically seemed to agree 


Saying to Stalin: 


11 Sherwood, Roosevelt 
ood 200: and H < 8 

12 Ibid., p. 890 TA 
13 Literally “health barı l 

I ealth barrier.” It refers to the chain of 

in Eastern Europe after World War I eT hy ees 
“quarantine” Communism. See Chapter 5 =. = 
Sherwood, Roosevelt ad Hopkins, p. 890 
Forrestal Diaries, p. 58 3 


nti-Sovie 


and Eng 


cay 


awe had, as Marshal Stalin knew, very intimate relations with 
be ritain nevertheless it was obviously desirable that the 

t x. 
oviet Union should talk alone on m tters 


sons 


gnited S s and the S 


ecial interest to them and that w 
jor Mr. Hopkins’ visit.” 16 (emphasis added) 


as also one of the re 


SeeHopkins then invited Stalin to “mention any political 


iestions concerning the United States which were worry- 
‘ing ” Stalin said he would do so, and at the second meet- 


him. 
ing he frankly and squarely placed the issues before Hopkins. 


said he would not attempt to use Soviet public 
en, but would speak of the feeling that had been 
mented in Soviet gov nmental circles as a result of recent moves 
nthe part of the United States government. He said these circles 
fat a certain alarm in regard to the attitude of the United States 
foyernment. It was their impression that the American attitude 
Howards the Soviet Union had perceptibly cooled once it became 
ious that Germany was defeated, and that it was às though 
the Americans were saying that the Russians were no Jonger 


Meded.” 17 (emphasis added) 


Marshal Stalir 
Mion as a scre 


This is exactly what important American officials were 
Paying; Stalin’s analysis corresponded very closely with the 
facts. Admiral Leahy, Genera! Deane, Forrestal and others 
Ge on record as saying the USSR was no longer needed. 
Harriman himself only a few days before (May 12) at a State 
Department meeting had suggested that the Yalta Agree- 
Ment be re-examined” . . . in the light of the cessation of 
liéstilities in Europe, which have changed the pattern of fact 
Oh which that agreement was dra wn.” 38 

În simpler English:—since the war is over, let's forget 
the Yalt 

Stalin’s statement makes a point of great importance in 
ations, and that is the question of public 
ks of American “publie opinion” being 


SPinion. F talk 
Na: 1 s4 + . 1 4 4 
@isturbed,” but the question may well be asked, who did the 


Sisturbins radio and films whic 


h st 


e public 


BE Shervood sevelt and Hopkins. p. 892 
Sherwooc osevelt and Hopkins, p. 693 
Forrestal Diaries, p. 5€ 
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EA 


opinion are owned and controlled by 


big busi 
os: sae Sin 
So Stalin said that “he would not i 


z attempt to use So 
on as a screen,” thereby suggesti 
ops r” thereby suggesting that H 


in went on to give s 


overal examples of U, S 


including Argentina which “had raised the que E 
value of agreements between the three ahs 7 : a 
made it clear that Argentina was z and a 
to forget about it. More im ee 


ner in which Lend-Lease had bee 
as pri It e ; 7 
m on the Ru n order to soften them 
/here opkins i f logi 
tes » Hopkins in effect apologized both 
gentina and about Lend-Lease, saying that the I 
can cour had for j : 
1an ac 


led, as if 


abou 


our hand on the first 


Hopkir i 
} pologi went on t Ly th 
oe } g : n to say that 
= disturbed him was the fact that Stalin should think the 
>e abla syeh t S pease $ 
= - capable of such petty pressure tacti I ited 
ed C te 
S 5 asa at power would not op to such measures, 
C L Suca meas e5, 


Se seems to have been ir 

on for Ambassador Har ima wi i} bi 
Ambass Ha man d 

2 o had ł 


such tactics and S sent t 
na was prese: 
meeting i 


Stalin ac 


>pted Hopkins’ apolo 
1s on Poland w: 


t Union he 1 
t Union had been accused by Truman of 


ments. 
ali Oj 
Pos pointed out a basic historical fact that “in the 
i AE Ar years the Germans had twice invaded 
issia via oland,” 21 and in the discussion Stalin sharply 
pointed out to Hopkins that: = 


“ soyi E 
-.- Soviet action in Poland had been more suce: 


19 Sherwood, Reosev 

, elt and Hopki i 

2 gun may pag rg puan gis Quotations for the following dif 
erwood, Roosevel 

E e e oiin and Hopkins, p. 89$ 


essful than Brits 


4 


OS wag 


stion in Greece and at no time had they been compelled to under- 
the measures which they {British} had done in Greece.” 22 


J uake 


This was by way of reminder to Hopkins that there had 
peen a definite agreement with the British on spheres of in- 

ces, an agreement accepted by FDR. With this in mind 
fesaid that he did not “intend to have the British manage 
Wie affairs of Poland” and that to him the Yalta agreement 
eat “the present government was to form the basis of the 
few. He said no other understanding of the Yalta agreement 
Was possible.” 2 

Hopkins cabled back to Washington and received instruc- 
fons. On June 6, the U.S. accepted the Soviet position. The 
Polish government was finally constituted by the addition of 
feveral ministers to the Lublin government as the Soviet 
Union had argued. By June 22 the government was formed. 
This was a return by America to the Yalta agreements. 

Once the Polish question was settled, the Soviet Union 
Showed its cooperation by agreeing to accept in good faith the 
NUNS. views on procedure in the UN, There was to be no veto 
procedural questions including the agenda. This last was a 
hig and specific concession to the United States. It saved the 
San Francisco Conference which had been dragging along 
ii¢onclusively after Molotov had left. 


THE MEANING OF THE HOPKINS MISSION 

The success of the Hopkins Mission completely destroys 
the theory that the Soviet Union started the Cold War at 
Mie time of Roosevelt’s death. It showed the Soviet Union 
Was willing to co-operate provided the United States lived up 
to its agree s. Furthermore, it showed that the Soviet 
Uhion was ready to trust President Truman. 

In part this is di > Hopkins, who stressed throughout 
the meetings Truman ident Roose- 


ire to continue Pres: 
Wilts policy of working with the Soviet Union and his in- 
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, Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 909, 894 
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entio ? ne 7 F 

tention to carry out in fact as well as in spirit al 
a Sigombed both formal and informal Rh. 
roosevelt ¢ E ; ig 

r sevelt and Marshall Stalin had worked out t 
(emphasis added) ay F 


The fact that Truman had sent 


1 
know that it wasn’t T 
T eo at t Truma 
selected Hopkins, but Harriman himself —wh. 
i DEI who 


suaded Truman 
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The 


Soviets had reason to trust 


truly believed co-operation was poss 


d Hopkir 


the Marshal kne 
d not be in Moscow 
that the pr 


to go f 


ation 


halted an 
28 (emphasi: 


sent 
orward in 


trend could t 
the future 


a common 
added 


t the san A 4 
At the same time Hopkins also 


knew 


powerful anti-Soviet 
later 


rwood, Roosevelt and 


since he 


sam 


Hopkins. 
dou 


all this 


e had he not t 
bas 


ing My 
d not 
s ong 
h the 


had 


1 per 


been well a 


Jn his 
qittingly gave * 


Nevertheless, he thought reaction could be defeated. 
m eagerness to re-establish co-operation, Hopkins un- 
Soviet leaders the wrong impressions, parti- 
way, Hopkins played into the 


dy about Truman. In this 
ies by allaying Soviet sus- 


hands of American reactionar 
picions. 

his is not guesswork. 
mis not only in the fact that Ambassador Harriman 
Hopkins in the first place, but also by the Ambassador’s own 
clusions on the Hopkins Mission. At a Cabinet meeting, 
June 8, 1945, Harriman gave 


There is startling confirmation of 
chose 


He, a report of the general effect of Hopk visit, which was 
spout what was 1ed in Harry’s own repo ... He said that 
suspicion felt by 


y dispelled the growing 
adde 


Harry’s vi 
Salim and Molotov. 
What could be mor 
img the Cold War hi 
the belief that our po 
why Soviet leaders had agre 
Mestions of procedure within the UN. 
sk on the veto question. 


(emphasis 


revealing? The men who were devel- 


e 
1 the Soviets into 


y was still Roosevelt’s policy. That 
‘opping the veto on 


succeeded in lulling 


on dr 


Stalin was taking a calculated r 
Por the sake of co-operation, the Soviet Union put a w 
ithe hands of the Anglo-American bloc. At the same time 
Salin gave Hopkins a weigh warning, as important to- 
May as in 19 Stalin told Hopkins that threats wouldn’t 
Work. If stopping Lend-Lease was 


4 


a form of pressure, 


“ 
me. then it was a fundament 1istake. He said he tell Mr. 
Kins fran that if the R uns were approached frankly or 
friendly t mu one, but that reprisals in any 
fm would bring about opposite effect.” 2 
s happened in the last few years, of 


In view of what 
Wiet reactions to American threats, 
Prophetic. At this time also, Stalin made the remark already 


Stalin’s warning seems 


to de-militarize, de-nazify and de-eartelize Ge 
This was pleasing to liberals all over the world 
in Russia, France, England or the United States. For th 
same reasons it was displeasi i a Eo 

s spleasing to reactionaries al 
oneee g ctionaries all 


over 


THE POTSDAM AGREEMENT ON GERMANY 

Looking back now, when Western Germany is being 
Y and neo-Nazism is showing increased eatity | a 
Potsdam agreement reads like a fantasy. But it is fa C 


igne: 7 heads he 
sig $ d by the heads of the most powerful nations in the 
world, America, England and Russia. It is worth looking at 
king at 
a - 
j, is in 


i The Potsdam agreement, published August 2, 19 
several parts. Under Part IM, Topic A, Political Principles, 
ctions 


are ten sections, some with subsections, Here are 
5 through 8: f ah 


o have participated 
; involving or resulting ir 
and brought to judgr 


1 


than 
hostile 


who have been more 


and all other pe 


“6—All mem} 


nominal part 

to All pur 5 1 be i 
sia r) : b df > and 

ffic nd from position of responsibility in important 


ed), Such persons shall be rep 
val and moral qualities, are d€ 


underiakings. tempha 


by persons who, by thi 


eae in developing genuine democratic institutions 
“1— German educati 

nan education shall be so controlled as completely to lie 

the 


i and to make possible 
atic ideas. 


minate Nazi and militarist doctr 
successful development of democr 


d'in accordance wit 
law, and of equal 
e, nationality or re! 


“8—The jud: 
princip 


ul system will be reorgani 


Topic B, Econo: had nine t al sec J 
mic Principles hac 

> . tions 

: 8 e additional s 
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a 3—At the earliest practical di 


musts and other 


ate, the German economy shall be 
t . cartels, syndicates, 


entr d for the purpose of elimina 
monopolistic arrangem 


Had these provisions been carried out, Western Germany 
high road to military power, 
again rising to The Potsdam agreement on 
Germany is the last legacy from the Roosevelt days. The 
taft work for the conference had been going on for months 
finder basic Roosevelt directives. In his brief spell of indeci- 
ion, Truman carried on with FDR's existing policy. But al- 
Feady at Potsdam, the makers of the Cold War were once 
@eain getting the upper hand, this time permanently. 


Roday would not be again on the 
threaten peace. 


z 


nE BRASSHATS TALK 
nt on Germany allayed Soviet sus- 


The Potsdam agreeme 
Picions pre isely because it made sense from the standpoint 
Of both American and Soviet national interests. 

It seemed to prove that allied unity had survived FDR’s 
Meath and to as re the Soviets that post-war co-operation 
was on a firm basis of mutual self-interest. But such was 
mot the case. 

At the very conference whic! 
‘the Anglo-American brasshats wer 
various memoirs, there are passages t 
Teading. 

General Arnold had a 1 

British Air Marshal, Portal 


h seemed to guarantee peace, 
e talking war. In the 
hat make sad and bitter 


ong talk at Potsdam with the 
Arnold writes that “we both 


Mhelieved our next enemy would be Russia, and a common 
Mine of thought emerged from our talk,” namely, that the 


Russians understood manpower on the ground and were 
Confident of having à good army but that they did fear long 


Tange bombers. Therefore: 


= to use our Air Force successfully we must have pases so located 
can reach any target we may be called 


Baround the world that we 
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upon to hit. On that Portal and I agreed.” 34 of overwhelming military power. 


ordo, New Mexico, made atomic power a reality. 


The entire military basis of the Truman 


S ij + sxld domination. 
r , m arag an open road to world dominat 
that one paragraph. The brasshats cannot conceive E ar makers saw an op 
7 a ahy t : 
peaceful world. Arnold talked w eld Marshal Ale der Admiral Leahy put it 
3 ES A TE K © idaas including my own 
(in 1952 still Mini: mder Churchill}, wt told Bone factor was to change a lot of ideas luding my O 


= heart.” 
Montgomery added the xander “fo 
war about years he 
Admiral Cunningham agreed wi 


Bom bomb.” 33 


Bi Leahy, I Was There 


The political counter 


a nhitary p f world 
at war was the picture of a dominate ted 
States. At Potsdam, Byrnes, sc be appoir retary 


of State, laid down the political ] 


Says A 


“Jimmy Byrnes came out with sor 
He said what we must do now was ni 
democracy, but make the wor 


Byrnes is talking openly of U 
idea is not new with him. As 
dan, President of the National 
ifan offshoot of the N/ 

Street, outlined the path of 


“Whatever the o 
eareer i 
of her 


lo-Saxon imp 
t only with 


Before Potsdam, or 


ing the path of militaristic expansion 


84 Arnold, Global Mission, p. 586 
35 Ibid., p. 
26 Thid., p. 589 
87 Quoted in Perio, American Imperialism, pp. 122-298 
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The explosion at Alama- 
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CHAPTER 11 | 


POTSDAM PROGRAM 
STILL UNRBALIZEDI 


L. Schuman 


i t production of Taw material. 


} eport to. the United States will ad 
to what the United States req 
Joseph Stalin to Eric Johns 


jCentralized Rule of Germany, 
Other Goals Not Reached 
on Six-Month Schedule 


By RAYMOND DANIELL 


By Wireless 1. Tux Naw You ‘Trans. 


rs TRACING a reactionary foreign policy 


ecel 


ajine eT i he So ee iat 
= sit ie is an exercise in double-talk, Politicians who are d 
(9 j the electorate don’t talk about it, and when they do, 
hide rotten meanings 


lise euphemisms—flossy words to 
As eyery worker knows, when police beat up pickets 
order,” when bosses speed up the 


are “maintaining law and 
“increasing productivity, 
-adjustment of inventories 
andenberg wanted 


machines they are 
euphemistically known as ‘ 


Likewise in foreign policy when V 
sements he spoke 


the Yalta ag 


Records Cause 
dit — Washingt 
t Manchurian Factories 


\Shifting of 
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| Moscow Not to Loo 
| oe e S 
| D B. HINTON | A 
| \By HAROLD | lying force 
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INGTON, March 1—The Tend-lease account, as well as P hen he mear 
A aia daen ATEA tale future credits. ; 
AE antapi Y Tt was also learned today 
r what wa Siner communication, less 07 a at $ 
called a “credit” when 


as nent to Mo 


ns. A “loan 
h conditions as to cons 


relatic 
lent with 


all” negotiation £0 
000,000,000, requested 


; Russian representatives ìn 
ih Dies t the|the So 
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The political impact of the bomb was made clear within 
three weeks of the signing of the Potsdam agreement, within 
two weeks of the Hiroshima explosion and within a week of 

1's surrender. On August 18, 1945, Byrnes issued a state- 
ment attacking the Bulgarian elections and serving notice to 
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Only in Forrestal’s fevered mind could Stalin’s 1 
against war be considered a declaration for war. W 
speech meant was that the USSR would not quietly 
to a U.S. world domination. It was a warning to 
not to underestimate Soviet strength, just as in March 
Stalin, in a similar speech, had warned Chamberlain 
Hitler not to underestimate Soviet strength. 31 
COLD WAR: SHAMEFUL AND DANGEROUS 
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nothing, said the British smugly, Communism would 
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Sven General Marshall, then Secretary of State, was an- 
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gg to their successor.” 4 Later, Marshall 
Mong language, protesting against British action” 
way they told the U. S. “we would have to accept the respon- 
bility for Greece.” 3 Marshall, it should be noted, was 
protesting not the fact that the British were killing Greeks, 
put the manner in which they exploited American commit- 
Ments to the Cold War, and assumed the U.S. would take 
Over in Greece. The British assumed rightly:.the U.S. went 
mto the Near East and armed Greece and Turkey. 

The announcement of the Greek-Turkish program was 
Made by President Truman on March 12, 1947, in a speech 
Wat attacked the Soviet Union and served notice that we 
Would fight them whenever possible, The declara jon 
Become known as the Truman Doctrine which remains so far 
the clearest expression of the Cold War. 

The ‘Truman Doctrine was called the “Muscular Formula” 
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Historian sees it as a doctrine of U.S. world domination “by 
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summarized by Howard K. Smith: 26 
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2 this meeting as in all his propaganda work, Forrestal 
Mies his basic line, on record as early as February 1946, 
y that “no peaceful solution of the Russian problem 
je possible.” 
| The propaganda work of Forrestal and other Cold War 
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who was himself to ba 7 circumst 
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d the Cold W 
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stals case but for ti 
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iy under severe strain 
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one of tł 
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when he 
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ame ill. 
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This would be true in 
a matter 
still making decisions when 

; friendly editor hints 


advisers no- 

man and @ 

that Forr anding, 
rown of his head had become 
be ning to appear.” 55 (em- 


. His 
s po C | and 
the Arme d Fo rees 

s, B-36, $ 


tive 
d admitted 


> known 

Since 
ing iiie e atomic 
iate enough, but no 


A abs. 

prrestal never did 

me had talked about r 
Jism and socialism W 

pps and people everyw 


get his war. The “years of opportun- 
an out very fast. Forrestal saw that 
ere competing for the support of 
here. He wrote in his diary, tbat 


breakdown is 

strains of the environr 
personality i sufferec 
around him must have intensified the pressures 
s not paying off. The 


conditioni 
ide kigi 
ne 


For Forrestal’s policy we 
the Cold War, of atomic blackmail needed two 
suce One, support by the American people, and 
by the Soviet Government. Neither came through. 

The pping up of a “war psychosis” by t 
Soviet military threat did result in huge armamen 
profits and the undermining of civil liberties in Americaj 
f hate, thé 


iss forthe central problem is: Which es the two systems currently 


two, feid the world is to survive 


5 


Deep in hbis heart, Forrestal, like many reactionaries, had 
t z ee i villi 
Gaith in his own capitalist system. He was not willing to 
the two systems compete peacefully, as Roosevelt was 
5 ; solv > CE estion by force: 
But even unde the st rerful c is i g to do. He tried to solve the central auen Teng 
ee aise oe ra EN Ka DE e & S d War a preliminary to global atomic gage oe 
merican peopies re; ance to militarism as 2 5 oe ich places re sti rying. 
x wstal failed. Others m high places ying 
hat the military have not been able to seize control of thag Borrestal a fail. Forrestal’s death could well serve as a 
bomb, let alone use it. In this resistance the American peoplé “anf e DERN The ify > of wat disintegrates—the way 
are allied to all the people of the world who, again and tee aR 
5 Dace op fi peace is the only human 
often through their governments, have expressed their hortok 
of the bomb. 
Nor was the Soviet Government frightened 


alternative. 


Forrestal Diaries, P 249 


mission. 


| Said Byrnes to Forrestal that the Russians wersji 
| “stubborn, obstinate and they don’t scare.” 57 (em : 


added) Professor Blackett makes the same point iror 


ians have committed the unfor t 
d of atomic bombs as the Americe 


dowr 


sometimes 
Israel, for example, Fo 


in three days. 5° Instead Is 


, War and the Bomb, p. 158 
N. Y. Comnass, October 12, 1951 
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sure forpreventive war. 
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the right, not from 
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Socialists a 
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shed. As Ramadier said, “cacti : 
dier said, “each oa ga majority, 
f parties in the government for the sake of unity and the 


(from Ls oa 

rom the U. 8.) will be dictated by political realit 
f ; . A lit 

1 loan yg ruction of the country. However, after the Truman 

; ane was proclaimed, “the Communists foresaw a repe- 


of i D atg 
b our independence is departing from us with 
obtain.” ! Smi ` = m us With ez 
Smith then goes on to show what ž 
politic 
m in Czechoslovakia of what had happened in France,” 
he Minister of the Interior began to clean up the police 


realities’ were: 

bof right wing elements. * 
his was in 1948, almost a year after the Truman Doc- 
was declared and after U.S. had flagrantly intervened 
ly. As a matter of fact the Italian election 
just getting underway and American 
n were openly be- 


“In May. 
trine’ 1, Re Hi 

rine” spi , Ramadier si y smi 
his Cabinet. In view of katani PRATE A TEEN 
looked to the Communists like a l 
(emphasis added) š ee 
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vernmentiimApril 1948 was 

er. deiiney and threats of military interventic 
fused, * 

Gasper gen such tense conditions the right wir 

summarily gach government precipitated a crisis by withdrawin 

government, which forced the Cabinet to dissolve. Their 

was to exclude the Communists. “If they j 

ocial Democrats to join them —they would i 

government without the 

exactly as in Italy, 
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to control g 
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rahe I ated in Italy in the action of Ital p 
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“When UNRRA deli 
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E s ended in Febr 
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lisso ved his coalition Cabinet and Pr 
left parti net and re-form 
(emph. 
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return h 
J ie in Fi ` >d it, leay 
Seay: done in France in the same month, N 
im, says Smith, 

ould induce the S 
lave a majority and could form & 
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err ~ 1 J 

E 1 of U.S, interference broke down in the Hast 

in the Bast 


ern Europea ean 
areas sai Hay era There the people’s for wand 
; 2 igh to defeat reaction. But tł > Site oie i ape 
in Poland and in Czech action. But the try was made both Mommunists.” ë Exactly as in France, 
ar zechoslovakis s ENA ; r eer ery fy 

hoslovakia. The events of Czechosl® This strategy failed. Says Smith who saw it happen, “g 

of 200,000 human beings” poured into Prague’s main 

continues 


vakia particularly have p 
American aea a an, incredibly distorted in te gy 
d'etat” EIA SESIA pote E of a Communist “coup are. This massive display had its effect,” 
Fowaca E Smith. the ee What are the facts? Mith, “fifteen parliamentary deputies from each of the two 
an bere on the Spot as goron CBS correspond who. Raging non-Commun parties and ten from the third hur 
them. Although Smith a ahaa the events he saw tied to Gottwald and offered co-operation. N The co-opera- 
Communist bias, RT S = is not immune to an ante Was accepted and the ministers wo had resigned were 
truth, Smith starts by pointing ne does give a glimpse £ the faked out of the government. 
ruled by. a: democratic p MDs out that “Czechoslovak Win the U. S. press all this was 
munists,” who toe ig, coalition government led by the © 
o together with the Social Democrats (S 
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against Czechoslovakia” 


“Why did President Benes 


posed? ... He remained 


versity 7” 8 


No right wing leaders in Cz 
mach gross provocation without the knowledge tha 
approved. In Poland the American ambassador oper 
A right wing pa rties, But in. Poland, too, 

k od in the election of 1947 
misrepresented im the American press. The head c 
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and “Communist rule 
Oe } ; a st rule 
Smith who was there saw no terror. He saw 
government and no sign of violence or resi 
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. not resign if 
; ; as the responsible 
Communist-dominated state for months 
moderate parties collapse so easily? } 
ties who rushed to support the Communists 
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Father Plohjar, who became Minister of Heal 
Gottwald Cabinet. How to explain the suet f3 
government by a universally respected Protestant 
like Dr. Hromadka, Dean of Th t the C 


a respected Cat} 


hoslovakia would have dared 


which also was con 


pnd the Americans.” (see chapter 8) 


This fine “democrat” interviewed by Howard 
the autumn of 1947 admitted that his Peasant y 
imundated by the 15,000-odd landlords reise d n 
land reforms, and by the anti-Semitic middle cla F 
adds that “there is little doubt that his party in the 
was linked to the rightist und 
this “underground” becomes clear when Smith 
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e is now in Ameri 
ng back to Poland 
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the working 
The purpose of this 
how and why. 
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and 
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leaders werd 
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mb. From this fact there was for milite 
potential enemy before he 


too, gets the bo 
li see ae Start a war of aggression, without 
a justice, without need—just to maint ua 
omb monopoly whi i . Seema 
y which woul i 
SeA d insure the dominatio 
From ginni 
eo the beginning of atomic diplomacy the 
R a the monstrous, evil idea of preventi ar 
er natio € B, ; M 
oaie r not one, has talked about preventiv va 
cause no other nation, not ion nol 
one, has based i i 
on the ate I ; i ; a ; 
ment tł ton bomb. In the United States, howe\ oe 
Se i i A u 2s rever 
t “seein War began, the talk of preventive 
dv ate 19. j 3 A 
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, which insisted that, si 
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atomic 
e the 
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te 1945 and throughout 1946 while tl 
9 3 4 NH tne 
could be dis ed, there was no possibility 


chosis” first had to be 


war 


the 


ret rae oat pitts the propaganda campaign a 

e Jnion. Since the Sovjet Uni 5 

yale ‘i 5 nion countered ev 

Ra € ve move of the U.S. with a defensive i a ta 

TAR Ss š A sive ove 

“a =) gris: Baruch Plan, this was utilized by reaction 
uild up the war psy 3j 7 ti TR 

‘o. psychosis by presenting the Soviet move 


ive. 


At the same ti S 
e same à 
r = Sioe, the U.S. government began jailing 
9 sas ge è exposing the war drive. 12 After the Truman 
ad en } nosed : 5 i 
ad been imposed on the American people throug 
> le oug 


a shes Where Are We Heating, pp. 3 
Pie of this book was indi 
ee the drive to war snd 
T lete& .in late -A 

pacy.”* 


Hombination of fe 


work. 
B Forrestal was in charge of all 
United States, tt 
fas occurred, wi 
qhander-in-Ch f 
@stablished a single Secretary 
pointed to this key post. He 
Bratulations on his new position, 
Only recor 
former head of 


ar and hysteria, the idea 


was no longer academic. It was later revea 


a “30-day war idea adv 
e officers.” 174 As we shall soon 
jon for American reaction, 
wentive war seemed easie 
pget year for action. The prepara 
stal Diaries, since Forrestal 


the armed 


ne first time in Ameri 
th the exception of th 
On July 27, 1947, the uni 
of Defense, 


ded one in his diary. That was from 
U. S. Steel and the President’ 


Tesenta tive to the Vatican. Here 
important to Forrestal: 


Bear Jim: 


Congratulations on 
reat career. May this om 


Bible, then to effective war and 
4 Sincerely, 
(signed) Myror Taylor. 


another great honor— 


e iead to worl 


enduring peace in 


Forrestal was thinking war, aggressive 


Testal’s thought the atomic bomb h 
Of the international equation” $ 
ame page on a letter’ of Fort 
The letter said: 

PAs long as we can outproduce 
Ban strike inland with the atomic 
Risks otherwise unacceptable. . -- 


the world, ¢ 
bomb, % 


Mig, u.s. News and World Report, September 8, 1950 
MS Forrestal Diaries, p. 299 
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of preventive 
led that there 
anced in 1948 by individual Air 
gee, 1948 was a year of 
the year when 
st of achievement. 
tion-for that year haunts 
was the man for the 


received many letters o 
put according to 


is the letter 


n con 


the idea of 
1948 was a 


forces of the 


can history that this 
ie President as Com- 
fieation law having 
Forrestal was ap- 


Ê con- 
Millis, he 
Myron Taylor, 


s personal rep- 


which was s0 


-stepping stones ina 
d peace. if that is impos- 


timely sequence. 


»13 (emphasis added) 


war. “In For- 


ad moved into the center 
Lys Millis commenting on the 
al dated December 


8, 1947. 


trol the sea and 
rtain 


c 


n assume c 


“The years before any possible power can achieve the 


eee rs 2 s with weap ability 


ack yns of mass™destruction are P 

years of opportunity.” 14 (emphasis added) ur 
What opportunity? What risks? Elsewhere Forresta] in 

directly gives the answer. The risks inherent in a strategy 


of aggression. An entry in his diary for December 31, 1947 
is illuminating: 


ad by 
les of 


“The most urgent strategic and tactical problem to be 
the Air Force is the question of the usefuln de 
the long-range bomber against jet fighter and radar se” 15 
This is the problem of aggressive war. Given an opponent 
without atomic bombs you don’t have to fear retali 
don’t even think of de 
your own jet planes and radar defen 
lefen: 


planes and radar. When Forrestal calls this the most urgent 
problem of the Air Force, he is saying in military jargon, that 
the most urgent task of the Air Forces was to be ready to 


ressive war. 


You 


ve measures such as d 


ar 


veloping 


You think ag 


S 


ely, how to smash through the opponent’s d 


= 


Another set of ent. in the diaries confirm the fact that 
Forrestal i show 
the military con key 


area in 
3aku oil fields. By 


t 


to reverse our 


strategic 


ly its 


the Mediterranean which “cannot be considered without con- 


sidering Spain.” 16 Some weeks later there is an entry OB 
conferences *between Secretary of Air Symington, G« al 
Spatz, commanding the Air Force, Admiral So of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, Forrestal and others concern- 


g air bases in the Mediterranean. At one of those con- 
ferences: 


14 Ibid. p. 


15 bid. 
16 Ihia 
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yor? 
of 


i s air bases in 
q sai > thought the question of 2 
pi enther said he thought ot oe 
eS Se apes = narrow limitation on our needs in ies Aus 
ae at f 1 t ing S ases 
x eenia That what we were really Memeo is ere 
k ia Mediterranean and in the Middle East. 


asis added) 


x TEN 
restal was feverish 


5 going on, For 4 i3 
jete a with the Import- 


atom bombs, “impre | sued 
up bomb production,” sd and to one se 

1 atom bomb which were pat t 
ants among the U 


While ail this 
mshing for more 
gce of stepping i 
Restrictions on the use of the 
pf the secret wartime atomie 
Whe U. K. and Canada. 1? 

Why all these prep ions, this Sen 
Was it that Forrestal in late 1947 was i ing 

Bsitor to his office whether in his opinion the 
Visitor to his 3 er we sas 
Support the employment of the bomb in tne 

í sause 1943 wi target j 

-29 20 Why? Because 19: a ce 
E. -a war This shocking fact is revea*t A by : 
ie a de the diplomats 


agreeme 


ons, this se 


sking ever} 


public wot 


for preventi 
F. Byrnes, who as Seere 
plans for a possible ag 


1948 


BYRNES WAR PLAN FOR 


Byrnes’ plan { 


ple, 


ems hardly belte ses 
` the Byrnes’ plan is here set down 


May judge for himself $ 
in full, in Byrnes’ own ws 


B make a sep- 
The essencé of Byrne 


ig simple: > 
= of Germany, then pusa 
t 7 the We: of G 3 
Brate treaty with the W 
t of the 
the Red Army out of the | «at to start in the spring 
fable for this little operation was set to start Dae 
bf 1948. The United States was to call a m n ns 
ec any for that time, with or without the USSR, sig 


a e treaty with Western Germany which would provide 
peace =) 


ia mid., p. 357 
de Ibid., p. 339 
19 mhia., p. 339 
20 Ibid., p. 339 
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for the evacuati f 
acuation of all German terri y by i 
ee ay an territory by foreign troops 
vw i 
7 oe sul immorality of this proposal for war is st 
2 ne illegality of Byrnes’ proposed “peace denier "cal 
a, ation i 3 one 
be oo ged had beaten the Nazis: England, the U Sal 
he USSR. These three i l of ay 2 
age > nations had zones i 
in, St i nes of occupati i 
H rmany 71 ac hieved by right of victory after untold a 7 
g in a war started by th i baal 
d by e Nazi sonfer: it 
one R s. A peace conference without 


” 


Bae ane ERR up by such a conference couldn’t 

withdrs P ST legal basis that the Soviet Unic 

: oe iis troops from its zone. The USSR was i n m 

many with the identical ri Sey eye 
i sntical rights as the U pa 5 

ee Berio Tights as the . S. The entire premise 

fy syrnes argument is therefore wholly fal premise 


false his- 


toricaly, legally. 

ERA y. legally, morally.. Now here is Byrnes’ war pl 
Eee ne s Byr ” pla 
ed on this false premise. Byrnes writes: Sg 


es to sign the 


viot trobGE ar 
T iet troops are withdrawn 
other nations will be nec 
drawn, we must, as a last 
the Unit i 
“Eastern Gern 


oe Germany, no action by 
: if the Red Army is not with- 
, go to the Security Council of 


z , like all othe 
of occupation tempo 
eed upon. For the So 
ing nber of Alliec 
would be evidence of their inte 

y allotted to th only for th 


ts of Germar 
rily and only 


ions to hold 
period of oc 


finite 


tion 
world threat tc 
therefore 
will vet y 
any action 


d not start something we 


at might arise. We sh 


pontingenc 
not prepa d to finish. 
I do not believe the Soviet Union will 


st of all, let me say + 
pe us to take measures i st resort. ... If our 
fective, we must be clear in our minds and must 
qi that we are willing to ad these measures 
{e peace of the world, we are forced to do 50. 
M hope, believe and I pray that the jeaders of the Soviet Union 
never force u esort. But they must learn 
What Hitler learned—that the going to permit ore 
pation to veto peace on earth.” 


ion is to be 
make it clear to 
st resort if, for 


phrase in 


diplomacy meaning war. To keep the Soviet Union from 
Wetoing peace on earth” Byrnes is recommending that the 
Us..start a war. In two other places in the pook, Byrnes 
escribes the military and political “tools” for this job. The 
Military tool is of course the atom bomb; “we must use our 
best efforts to develop better bombs and more of them.” #8 
The political tool is the prestige of the United Nations which 
n the United States would “use all of its 
of the United Nations.” 24 

d by the U.S. 


last resort” is a long-establis 


“Measure 


ould “act” and the 
power to support the action 

This was precisely the political formula use 
in the Korean War. 

When Byrnes’ book was published with the above plan 
M it, the British were horrified that Byrnes should move so 
far, so fast and so openly. On the very next day, October 16, 
1947, the authoritative London Times -called this proposal, 


Aittle better than a simple recipe for war.” The London News 
Chronicle said that Byrnes “has talked deplorable and dan- 
Berous nonsense.” And the London Daily Mirror called a 
Bpade a spade: “Mr. Byrnes ig so frank as openly to 
Advocate war with Russia. Is this wickedness, idiocy or & 


Mixture of both?” 25 


M Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, pp. 202-203 


23 wid., p. 275 
BM Ibid, p. 297. Byrnes’ plan ta so importa 
sell their idea that it is thoroughly analyzed in 


BS Quoted in Schuman, The Devil and Jimmy Byrnes, P- 
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t in shit 
Ay 


is 


BYRNE WAR DIDN'T HAPPEN 


A series of domestic and international 
frustrated the tentative pla 
rest of the preventive war clique. The mo 


plete self-confidence. A prominent British 
Crankshaw, looking back at 1948, 


that Molotov: 


fied the 
nausted 


lieving that 
was ten ti 
is provocation of tk 


strength was real or a 


nations were 


th and self-confidence ¢ 


amy 


contributory reason was 


n a the United St 


Because of f 


Truman hims 


he impact o 


switched ir 
26 N.Y. Times, Sunday Magazine Section, February 11, 1951 
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s of Byrnes, Forrestal 


t fun me tal 


development was the rapid recovery of the Soviet Ur 

the devastation of the war and its existing Pata 
Furthermore in 1947 Molotov hinted that the Soviet 
had the atom bomb. The USSR certainly behaved wit! 


ournalist 


wrote three years 


aid: he > got alon: g fne 
terms 


pean ica as 


monopoly interests 
Miers of the Naz 


Japan. Said Truman: 


Mmilitarists im 


man ec 
ch manufa 


ad to have a 


me and crush the 


ny he 


ney and influence 


the ` 
, there is rows 


loncentrratio o! immense economic power 


few men.” 27 nig 

Leaving aside Truman's bl 3 
turned the government over to Big B 
inet is that > existence of the 
Mtuman to the 
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blockad 
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usiness ) 


1948, Dulles got in 
MADE IN THE U.S 


suce ad in per- 
F c time the * “war peye hosis” press zs 
oe eget rican people that the Soviet 
I oh North Korean troops, had started the w gen 
7 the truth is 

t of aggreasion against the West. Today 


minr out ad ates, acting roug he South 
ing out: the United States, acung through e 
g out: 


ction speech, Chicago, October 16, 1948 
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E Truman. ot 
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oreans, started the war in par to save For a 
; part sa Formosa and the 


This is the opinion of a leading British diploma 
th f d h m: 
4 a t hn 
Pritt. Pritt was former Adviser in Far Eastern Afi for 
e Dritis. overnment, and head of the Far Eas ; t 
the British Gi nt head th East 


z fe British Ministry of Information. His backgro 
nowledge are unimpeachable. This is what he k 


“Fighting began at dawn on Sunday 

r a r Say, June 25, 1950, and th 
afternoon the Security Council passe pee on Gren, 
ae eal oe decision was based on a telegram fron } 
et an PERR in Seoul reporting that there p he 
as rein Pan dst e began the fighting. My suspicions were or 
P AE Ear as this resolution was passed and tine Ha 
Nations, used it as Set es ater Se we ae ved 
Korea and the American esta aie Poa lai oa 


ae Lens the United Nations telegram from Seoul 
even in the Command Paper laid before the 


sup- 
se of 


ithdrawn from North Korea in 1948 
It up an a 


the North Korean ar 
conomist, it was already a 
re not engag' fi 


epar had an overwhelming majority ag 
aes on the basis af a plan proposed 
as nifica f e country and for new 
August. Tt is a ult to believe that the N 

tage tnis y an at 
men y launehing an attack on the Sout 

“The soluti 

a Paina Hes puzzłe must be looked for in Formos: 
eae ae 950, President Truman and Dean Ache 
= eee oe was not interested in Formosa x 
ai le Berge way in the civil war between the Nati 
e eee a p pew. government in Peking The is | 
Devise vee Karp 1945; it had become once morea 
arora : rica ‘would never quibble on any law: er 
ae g for a peace treaty with Japan. af fen 

yeast i 
“Th publicans, however, were determined that Formosa 5 
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Ancluded within the American perimeter of defense,’ and their 
rs supported Senator McCarthy in his campaign which & 
ttee of the Senate described as ‘an effort to inflame the 
poerican people with a wave of hysteria and fear on an un- 
pelle’ md il, 1950, President Truman capitulated 
i i Mr. Jobn Foster Dulles, top con- 


4iberation’ of Hainan was effected by the forces of the Pek- 
og government with startling ease in April and the ‘Jiberation’ of 
formosa was timed for July. There was therefore little time to 


FIn June Mr. Jonn Foste eS, . Louis Johnson (Secre- 
for Defense), and General Bradley (Chief of Staff), fore- 
gathered with General MacArthur in Tokyo and by June 23 

os known that they had agreed a must be ‘included 

n the American perimeter T 

broke out at dawn on June 25 Rhee from ruin 
and gave President Truman the pre 
Formosa. No one who studies the evidence, of 
ihe barest outline, can doubt that the Korean pa 3 
attack upon North Korea Jaunched by Syngman Rhee with the 
mpport of his friends in the American. Military Advisory Group.” 28 


femphasis added} 

Since Sir John Pritt wrote this indictment, one of 
peat new spapermen of America has proven this tt 
the hilt. I. F. Stone has written The Hidden History of the 
Korcan War, 4 brilliant, thorough, ana al study of how 
nd why the Korean War wa started and car! ied on. Stone 
Motes Senator Connally chairman of the Senate Forels 
Relations Committee at the time, who granted an intervi 


to the U.S. News and World Report of May 2, 1950. Said 
Connally: 


Myell, 2 lot of them (certain P 
rat events will transpire W 
n incident which will m 
aying: rwe've got to bat 
As if to prove Connally’s point, preventive war talk w 
Btepped up. Paul H. Griffith, former commander of the Ameri- 
fan Legion, told newspapers that he had already 


War and You, pp. 255-257 
rea War, New 


the 
to 


like this: they be- 
uver around and 
> 7 's what a lot of 
tle some time, why not now?’ ” 28 


York, 1952, p. 22 
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here is no record of what Truman said. T 
of what } at Truman said. There is a 
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the Korean War broke out, The war cr 1 cs 

ES , the war crowd 

ealed, desperately hoped th: 
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ve 


t events would “present 
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wed hi 
ay he hurried to 
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tary of Defe 
of the Joint 


1950. Ne 


2 peering t 


to p ai . 
to confer with General N 


with the 


‘rived in Japan 


General Omar 
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ed States 


On the morning of 


in Ger 


MacArthur’s private r 
bsg, i > 
e “two important mer 
iin Z : portant mer 3 
“yy, pation, Just before lunch,” Gunther reports, one 
‘was called unexpectedly to the telepi > He ex 
“and whispered, ‘ é ee A, = 
i pered, ʻA big story had just brol 


z 


. Noes June 7, 1960 
» Times, June 22, 1000. quoted ta Stone, Hidden Histor 
y t History, p 
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N. 
N, 


‘some 


record 


r, he appointed atomic bombard 
i bombardier 


d before 
, as Connall 


Sort “wildly inaccur ate’ 


have attacked North Korea.’ ” 32 Gunther calls this 


> put he can’t find any reason why 
ant occupation official should get a wildly maccu- 
MacArthur's private railroad car The best 


pmport 
p report in 
he can think of is that: 

at headavarters the first few hours. 
corrosive lies 


xe 


thing much 
ple e taken in by the blatant 


pody knew 
må proba bly pe 
fine North Kor 
a, F. Stone comments: 
might have been m Jed by the North Korean radic 
Batic.” °* 
Fhe Hidden History of the Korean W 
ep, from ion, proving to the hilt the 
fominant tren 
inking was fe 
tit for the warn 
Meet, commande 


“The conjecture that MacArthur 


is fan- 


step by 
t “the 


tary 


ar goes í 


tion to £ 
d in American political, econ mic 
i at Korea 


the w 


of 


in Janua 


PREVENTIVE WAR 


a has remainec 


the mos 


and 


then Secreta € 


ommunism 


be a world peace. To have pe: 
pay any price, even the price 


we should be willing . . , to 


Dneed a voice to lead us without eguivocation: C 
f instituting a war to compel qi 


L þe destroyed” (Entry dated February 5, 1951.) 

tion for peace. .. .” This “, .. pea eeki: policy, ‘Grow did not keep his recommendations to oa a 

h it cast us in a character new to a true dem Whe “threw a minor bombshell” by presenting be : ; 

iator of a war of aggression—it would earn for us a pre pe BF dor Kirk in Moscow, a ee i creadare whioll eae 

and popular title—we would become the first aggressors for Before July, 1952. Grow then boasts that the Ambassador 
Ua cad nik sie £ mwepted our paper as sound and worthy of serious = 

Matthews was not alone in this insane drive for global i ation.” He also boasts that his “letters are going to all 


war. Two weeks later, Sept. 8, U.S. News and World Report Hortant divisions, even to the President.” au ie 
K ying and target picking activi- 


peace 


had a whole article on the new upsurge of preventive war talk "Grow also revealed his Saitek 
Say Í . “Bie power ple a 
among top people. In addition to Matthews they quoted an (Magn Russia, writing of his travels: “Big power T 5 
i ates » Pes ’ 3 E T tt s Zoo 
influential Congressman, an Army general recently retired atura good target. ... Only bridge is R. Re H A = 
i 1 i ; $ ia 5 Re roet in § us- 
and an Air Force General on active duty, Orvil A. Anderson, uget. The bridge here is the best target in South R 
; . . e N D a * 5 ngiti 7 
at that time commander of the Air War College. General i located three A. A. A. positions.” as 
A a z i Pig oe a ° x Bes raposed war. 
Anderson said that “Americans believe’in taking the initi- Grow even discussed the methods of his proposed 
ative”; he would be happy to bomb Russia, just “give me Mir attack should be directed at enemy weakne . tt T 
the order to do it,” and ended up: “When I went up to Christ Hotal war and is fought with all weapons. We n 
I think I could explain to Him that I had saved civilization.”™ war it is fair to hit below the belt. 
i x z 3 Ioa mating: 40 
This was too much eyen for Truman. He suspended Ander- Mere it is in his own handwriting: 
son as commandant—that is, Anderson got another job— 
i 3 mt J © Le a 
game rank, same pay. This type of “punishment” affords & av aia oknih ke Atesti ar E 
real insight into the Administration’s thinking: generals whe t y Ai D LEET ahak Shae eclMery i 
demand preventive war are never seriously punished, ' F pork > Bha 
A : 2 ee : a Natel, tomettard Et iai 7 
The most glaring recent example is the case of General Mdicrces Ata fiten T 
Grow, who kept a diary early in 1951 while he was U.S ayes aah yxcVhob, we 
Military Attache in Moscow. Bey l cen <2 Val nae ZA 


What Grow had written in his diary appalled the world 
when it came to light late in 1951: 3 


“War! Ag soon as possible Nowi 


et N.Y. Times, August 26, 1960 

N. Y, Times, Sept. 2, 1990, U.S. News did not print the whole statement. 
Excerpta were first printed by British Major Richard Squires in Berlin. 
These haye now been reprinted in the U.S. for the first tim n a pam- 
phiet called “The Diary of General Grow,” Hour Publishers, 1952, with 98 
introduction by Albert B. Kaha, author of High Treason, Major Squire” 
hed obtained photographs ef the original diary and other private papers 
oa Grow 


m 


poly groups that poosted Hitler to power. A Ger- 


When the Gr 43 fl and mo - 
in W hi the Grow diary became public, the first S army led by Hitler’s generals; a German government staffed 
7 ton was silence—no denials, no punishm “tion ip ites Sees J 
six months later Grow was : tp: isument About e rebu g of Japanese armed ngth under the identical 

as court-martialed, not for popolis d many of the same pol tical leaders who attacked 


recom. 


< @ ar] Harbor. 
military Mat Pearl Harbor 


Friendship and alliance with the s 
said in 1941, “What joy to see the German bomber: 
pmishing the insolence of the skycrapers of New York.” 

fiance with the brutal colonial oppression of France Britain 
mi 


Belgium in Indo Near East, 
the Belgian Cor 


ame General Franco of Spain 


endins wa t for f. = 5 ouar n 
m mg war, but for failure to safeguard secret s one day 
£ 


information. 


aoe CROP OF THE COLD WAR 
The Cold War has given America the Korean 


, and direct pe icipation in colonial wars. 

iconomic crjsis in Europe, fear of depression at home. De- 
ing standa rds of ing at home and abroad and super- 
onteering for monopolies 
on civil liber 


or present possibilities $ 
possibilities of a preventive war—a 


on against the Soviet Union which would ine 
ing the whole world, as Hit 


ne 


in the. United 


strous r The main reason 
war has not k i 


have seen the Truman 
e to Fascism. 


sn unleashed is 


sess e use U. S. milis 
re not sure they would win, Not m 
as thus far restrai T a 
has thus far restrained U: 8. militarists 


sm and a 
Vet we in America can be confident. The policy of the Cold 

War has failed so far in its inherent drive for an Atomic 

Global War. The reasons for this failure are basic and com 

Mantly op ive. To know these re s is to gain pers 

five and confidence. They will be briefly analyzed in the 


Temaining chapters. 


tns, McC 


od by 
armed 


ons wh 
ed,” 41 (er 
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5 later we « 


. Aso 
\emocrat foreign policy y: 


1as a Republic 
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or one-sixth 


nents race without pr de i 

sie ace without precedent in history, a search for 

Nias si of mass destruction s the Hydroge : Bor 2 

bacteriolog’ i rf th on i 

i ere ogical that will dwarf the atom bomb 

in foreign policy Ea pipet with the military dominant 
foreig -y—government by ere i ener: 1 

E Le tue Laon ament by generals with a General run- 

5—The rearming of a 5 

ee os ming of a Western Germany still ruled by the samé@ 

41 U.S. News and World Report, September B, 1950 
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CHAPTER 14 
MILITARY MADNESS 


CHAPTER 15 
ECONOMIC BANKRUPTCY 


CHAPTER 16 
POLITICAL DEBACLE 


LFE STONE BEGINS A STARTLING 5! 


'U. S. Has Lost Its 
|Air Supremacy 


“we are still Jooking for € guick-0 


e N.Y. Times 


| 
| 
| 
| war.” 
i Hanson Baldwin of th 


AS SEEN in an earlier chapter, © 
arles Wilson said that of the armaments race 
“would t yoad to war—even 
1952 the retary of the Army 

oted above, c 


Stoi 


president Ch 
kontinued the U. S. 
Hitler did.” In May 
made the statement qu 
Ihehave like Hitler. The analog 
isturbing. Wh 
equire referen 


e the 


ers are deeply 4 
pursued which r 
an political strategy is 
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to H 
based on anti-Cc 
also Hitler’ 
pvious. What is not s0 
egy has a followed F 
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nart of Hitler's pa 
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Ameri 
mt home and abroad. 
theme. The parallel is © 
ean military strat 
eht—the strate 
The up-to-date ¢ 


his b 


mber 


tomic bombing bli 
the long-range po: 


îs the 
based on 


7 ig admitted by 
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3, in the course of a 
bassador 


review 


of F 


by him of Kennan, present Am 


a book of George F 
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to Moscow, and on 
eee e of the chie: ; 
Millis says: chief architects of the Cold Way 
“A nation whic 3 
logg T pecs ogee from the high moral idealism of the 1 
barous and desernctvs e ara mie boma piraten aE o pe 
i = ything i id, Dare 
Khan—must realize that jomettittg ge n Pa of Genghis 
Ë: t asis a 


Wi a illi x 
cane NES who admired Forrestal so greatly 
when Eer ERRER es atomic bomb e 
strateg i PES REI A ey role in shaping tł 
“ge : =a are Millis himself called the te? val 
de wae wav. i pace military strength?” 3 Why does 
E e fe A stupid, barbarous and destructive $ m á 
O th ihe orally revolted at the thought of war Not 
willing t ns very same review he says we “must frank 

g to play power politics, or even fight limited el 


” 


The key Ia a} 
strategy. L ERA change of heart is the failure of atomie 
aot HARA pe piratesit bombing with atomic weapons 
Seats] Ath ma s€ ale suficient te give the U.S. vict j 
TEE Pe Be military basis of total war agains 
sollapse: (a) bisa eee are four reasons for this 
‘ie endi È E of atomic weapons, (b) grow- 
East, (c) SE American air bases in Europe and Near 
supremacy. The ee 2 Si (d) Soviet defensive jet 
treated separately. of such importance that it will be 


BLOCKING THE AMERICAN STRATEGY 
Sovie' roducti E i a 
et production of atomic weapons has an obviot a 
5 as vious 1m- 


them, the Russians will 
t í ' sia atom bomb us. ile atomi 
m ; í A a atomic bombir 
TSS isive for either side, its possibilities pie a buri 
defense which is formidable. More important, ewe er 


portance as retali 
a retaliatory weapon. If we start atom bombing 
1 


1 A pact ot 
p eee naior, ae initiatives 6f U.A. Sec'y of State Kel 
á : poss i St ellogg 
7 Su insteumient of haat POLISY P E Rey 
lY. Herald Tribùne, Book Revi Sept. 
he editors of the Herald a AE ee “a 
$ Forrestal Diaries, p. 402 
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i 
b makes our air bases abroad 


r strategic offensives are large, 
jmcult to hide, and eminently suitable targets for an atom 
pmb. Furthermore the Europeans in the front Jines are 
A more and more reluctant to play America’s game 
When they would take the prunt of the atomic warfare. 

® As for the Amer ican bases in Europe an 
they were considered insecure even before 
d. These bases cannot be held again 
stence on the con 


Boviet possession of the bom! 
cure. Airbases designed fo: 


d the Near East, 
Soviet atomic 
st Soviet 
tinent 


wer develope: 
rees by any army now in exi 
yen by any planned for 1954. * 

even for this planned army, the United 
and more on West Germany to provide 
leadership for Western 
ing a unified, demo- 
Nazi generals 


ground fo 
Sor Europe, or ev 
Furthermore, 
States is relying more 
the man powe armaments and 
[Europe's milit arization, This means oppos 
gratie Germany and an alliance with former 
and cartelists whom we 50 recently fought. 
This alliance may please American. generals; 
please the peoples of Europe who have becn 
domination. Not only do all Buropean peoples oppose a new 
war, they all opp re-armament to such an extent 
that reactionary to temporize. The morale 
of any European army German contingents 


will be very fragile. 

Besides, what kind of a European army 
millions of people have pledged 
ve war against the Soviet Union. In- 
; of the French and Italian armies are 
r Communist influenced. 
Union? Nazi generals? 


it does not 
under Nazi 


German 
synments have 
which has strong 


can be built up 


not to 


nd 


when millions a 


fight in any 
huge 


Who is going to make 
The entire idea 


evitably 


Communist O 
t the Soviet 
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2 One wonders why General 
usy 12. > y ¥ > 
m y man spent so much time 

European Army c : 


net stop 


answer: 
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i so much e 
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D einforce the authority of eet n 
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words. if t 
ords, if the people vote Co: 
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in blood. This ; pean army will stifle the “s 
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Mits L Franco did- AET 
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tler and M 
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path. The U. S. is followi 
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It is obvi 
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on European air ba U.S. military no jon 
U.S. I KONSTA 


lost an imp If these nearby bases are 
ost an important elem E S ed 
I ement of the 


time the air def 
igh the air defenses of the Soviet i 
ghtenine fact i F 
ng fact is revealed in’ Look 
d in‘ Look ma 
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sistant managing ed 


e Aae 
Fie : t open admission 
t was confirmed a week 


s excellent contact 


N.Y 
€ look A 


raid Tribune, 


1e, June 


nmunist th 


He writes: 


ynnaissance opera- 
- they haye gone in 
on more than one 


raft ha 
coast since before K 


mr long range all 
fions on the Siberian 
ie enough for interc 
pecasion. E 
ot down over 
connaissance duty 


; aerial reconnal 


Warlike measures such as a 
Married out without the knowledge or the consent of 
by 


Mmerican people. Thi 
W S. against the Soviet 
Bhot down, screamil 
provocation T 
Gown “unarmed” 
plane 
Teconnaiss 
Speed 

In spite of the fact 
been guilty of such unfric ndly acts 
Ambassac n Moscow protested 
1952 ag Russian planes cha 


‘American aircraft. eed the hatred 
against the U. S. typical of the 
arrogance of the Cold War make: 
cause she gets mad whèn American planes violate 
tiers! Inscrutable people these Ru 
ined in all the newspapers 
three American 


mnstitute rec 


Jnion. Y 


x headlines a 


R was accused of 


planes. Recently a 
What people 4 
> “unarmed,” 


sn’t told is that al 


stripped down tor 


as also shot down 


sance planes 


that the American gov 


air reconna 


to Russic 


t 
jor Kennan 1 


I srs picturing 
Kennan said these poste 
of Kennan is 
Russia is unfriendly he- 


e her fron- 


ssians. 


protest was head! 


The Kennan 
the fact that 


dwelt at length with 


which 

planes have been shot down. The impression on the American 

public was that of Soviet unprovoked aggression. Not oue 
saw fit to tell the American people wh: 


owever, 


newspaper 


although obviously it was news. 


the clearest instances ot how the daily 


ne of tk 
feeds the “war psycho 


our planes had been doing, 


This 
press distort 


i} 


ncident is 


the facts and 


7 Washington Post, June 13, 1952 


America. 
Soviet radar defenses, Soviet : 
growing insecurity Seek Oie production a 
z ee R e E S. bases abroad all have nein the 
Bling: most im e American strategy of the atomic i 
Aae siritegy ee e reason ahy va 
fighter a ce a cae : A p superiority of So 
corted a ee American B-29 ‘superfor 
strip at Nama platy Jet fighters set out to bomb 
dichis ony oat deep in North Korea. They were met 
BUR ee hoses the ensuing battle 3 B-29’s were shot dor 
o heavily damaged as to be counted a anete londi 
g k X. jete 10; 


sht bombers were lost 


it seems a sme 


general in W 
t! lo 


k put it, 


ton, because only eight 
of October 23 w 


> losses had “ap é ; 
had “approached the point of 


As News 
no return.’ 
nee of thi 


The signif 

> sig i 

: vent is gras à 
son: the worst lo 3 is grasped by on pari- 
Schwei j worst losses in the air war over Ge on 
Schweinfurt raid, were only 40 ie 3 
sidered so prohibitiv: 2 f Pee cee 
crane ibitive that no more daylight raids we : 

1 ng rang } 2 bes 
hwai g range fighter escort could “a 
Schweinfurt losses of 40% it ile ta 
ae sakes 0% without. fighter escort wa, 1 
side ibitive; imagine los: "100% 

dee : ine then the Namsi los 100% 
with fighter protection. Soon mage ’ 


U.S. LOS 
gts sige AIR SUPREMACY IN KOREA 
J}, ©. alr Suprema F: < 
T r upremacy over Korea was gone. N 
ig ombing with huge bombers. B sg A 
done with sma : > ers. Bombing hencefor yas 
aye a oe fighter bombers or at night as nig ale. 
z raids he Vs : apne ete 
A E ids on the Yalu River power. stations Mored e 
v know f; } j ; ERN 
Poe ache or pa these raids cost American par ai a ; 
generals have been cagy E oe. 
g 4. ive been cagy about our losses. Overall fig 
SOE L al n5 


è ee 
N.Y. Times, December 9, 1951 


es 
& 


in the entire Korean War— 
anson Baldwin compiled a summary: His 


showed that we lost twice as many, 
“about 1800 


938 for the 


have come out only once 


arch 1952, when H: 


res are shocking. The 
se and North Korean Forces; 
ss compared with 


nes as the Chine 
41900 plane ” for U.S. losse 


emy. 9 
Even these shocking figures do not 
mbers have large crews 44 men in a B A. jet fighte 
The air battles t#ke place over North Korean 
fghter is shot down, the pilot may 
ing plane is shot down, 
Therefore, the ratio 
o to one, perhaps 


tell the whole sto 


r 


Fas one man. 
ferrit ory. When a defensive 
y safety. When an attac 
to imprisonment. 
ater than tw 


Parachute tc 
fits crew parachutes 
bf trained men lost is much 
as much as ten to one. 
One final sobering thought. 


We have been fighting Chinese 
Bnd North Koreans whose air forces have been developed 
f some two years. Our airforce has peen de- 
with great installations, 
hools, large teaching 
experience 
ll kinds of 


ver a period o 
Weloping for almost: forty years 
fested training methods, developed se 
Staffs, and, above all, the tremendous pattie 

arly four ye of global war oyer à 


weather. 


gained in ne rs 
terrain in all kinds of 

Yet this modern airforce, meeting 4 hastily improvised 
fledgling ait force, has not been able to maintain air suprem- 


acy. What would h ere to meet the Soviet air 


force, as modern, as battle d as ours? 
ret the Soviet air forc 


What would happen if we were to me 
e jet pianes are better than ours, whose avia- 


perior to ours? 
the bas 


appen if we Ww 
tested, as experience 


whose defensiv 
tion industry is Suy 
These startling fe 


of atomic strategy. 


sts are ic reasons for the failure 


SUPERIORI TY 


SOVIET TECHNOLOGICAL 
ements in jet plar 


cal achie nes outstrip, the 


Soviet techn 
97, 1952. These are total losses, combat and non-combas. 


5 N. Y. Times, March 
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United States. The Soviet Union, for years described iy our 
ge as industrially backward, inefficient, incapable, sudden- 


y blossoms out as superior to the United 
Koei as the most highly developed, tec 
dustrial nation on earth. It seems incr 
Yet the authority for this dramatic statement is none 
er than the Chief of the U.S. Air Force, General Hoyt 
He said at a press conference: 


tes which pr ideg 


ìn- 


ered the design and production prob- 
re Rae high-speed aircraft to a degree which 
e respects excels all that we are able to demor 
e present time. Fortunately for us there isn 
ical achieyements.”10 (emphas 


Union 
J : hat 
is, that in this field the United Staion an bai outstripped 
technologically! The implications of this admission are so 
wo king and so important to the cause of peace that 
they d ve detailed attention. 
re produced by Soviet designers and Soviet 
engineers. Soviet designers have out-designed British design- 
ers and got more power ie of engines developed by e 
British themselves as told in Aviation Week, an Am 
ne of the avi aS industry. 1 eet trade 
urnal, Aviation Age, admits the ability of Soviet eng : 
ine de: igners oe are very unusual 


me and en 
ed, original, individualistic, and intensely practical, the 


are for the most part the exact antithesis to what 
ricans would expect in a Communist state.” 12 


Why should Americans expect “the exact antithesis,” the 
opposite of the truth? Where do most Ame icans get their 
information? Where, but from the press and radio which 
systematically mislead our people on the Soviet Union with 
a stream of false ideas: that scientists in the Soviet Union 


10 
11 
12 


Press Conference, November 21, 1981, quoted by Stone 
one, N, ¥. Daily Compass, January 3, 1952 
Stone, Hidden History, p. 342 
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The importance of science and engineering to plane design 
fd production is obvious; not so well known is the import- 
face of technical training for pilots, A modern military plane 
fequires a high level of educational background and here too, 
ibis the United States which is having difficulties, as reve i 
by the N. Y. Times’ military expert, Hanson Baldwin: 
The newest planes are erammed with electronic gear... . Some 
Youngsters who might qualify for this new art do not have the 
educational background, the incentive or the industry reavired to 
Buckle down to the long and intensive training and study 
Meeded,.. .” 19 

To meet this problem, says Baldwin: 
Educational standards and aptitude grades have been 
to a minimum, For instance college requirements have 
Waived and high school gra ates are accepted, yet the 
ig having difficulty filling its quotas.” 20 
the Soviet Union seems to be having no diffi- 
Bulties in pilots, aeeording to Air Secretary Finletter before 
Rm Congressional appropriations eommittee.# As to their 
Muality since the war, no one knows since they haven’t been 
in battle. There is no evidence of one single Soviet flier in 
kombat anywhere since the war, except in defense of Soviet 
Borders against reconnaissance planes. 
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SOVIET JETS: FACTORS FOR PEACE 

Soviet jet fighters have been developed for def: . An 
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is not an offensive fighter.” 98 In Eastern Germany, air 
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defensive airstrips ...to make a fighter screen against e 
atom bombers or conventional bombers,’ 


elds 


ippmann has drawn the obvious conclusion: 


hat we think we know about their (Soviet) military ra- 
tions does not t that they have any intention of starting 
a world war for tary conquest of the world. . . ab 


the military preparations do suggest, is that the Soviet Union i 
working to make it impossible for the United States to make war 
uccessfully age it.”25 {emphasis added) 


In the same article Lippmann also admits that our present 
war plans hinge “on strategic airpower with atomic bombs 
and that present trends may make “strateg mbi 
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~.. . the present expenditure on arma- 

ments is ruinous. It will ruin all the coun= 

tries of the world unless we can find some 
way out of it.” 

Lord Blackford, House of Lords, 

July 8, 1952 


“Actually the occupying powers . - « were 

doing things for Hitler's New Order that 

Hitler himself had never been able to do.” 
J. S. Martin, Chief, Decartelization 
Branch, Occupied Germany, 1945-47 


THERE IS no longer any talk of eco- 
omic recovery in Europe. Instead, there is frantic talk of 
Blaving off bankruptcy— at least until after the American 
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Bhat for about $20 billion spread out over four years, 
mld buy 2 political and an economic victory. 

When the Marshall Plan was passed, the Communists had 
iready been ejected from the governments of France and 
2 as a result of U. S. pressure. Marshall Plan dollars now 

supposed to discourage Frenchmen and Italians from 
R oting for their Communist parties, which had received more 
Syotes than any other parties in both countries. This was the 
Ppolitical victory that the Marshall Plan predicted. It was 
Hsupposed to pe accomplished by raising the standard of living 
Hin Europe so that the workers would like “free enterprise” 
again. 
' A closely related promise of the Marshall Plan was that 
Europe would “recov * and become “self-sufficient,” with- 
out continuous U. S. aid. Winthrop Aldrich, Chairman of the 
[Chase National Ba nk, and one of our top financiers summar- 
ized the prevailing view in May, 1948: 


we 


T ere 


hali Plan] would reach 


“ _ , the Edropean Recovery Program [Mars 
-sufficiency by June 


its goal if Europe achieved economic self 
30, 1952.” 10 

In August, 41952, nobody talks about these things any 
more. Europe was not made self-sufficient by the Marshall 
Plan, but is more dependent than ever, because of the Mar- 
shall Plan. One example illustrates the process. 

In 1937 Western Europe imported 2,250,000 standards of 
timber from eastern Europe. 

In 1951 Western Europe imported only 170,444 standards 
from Eastern Europe, but imported more than 600,000 stand- 

> ards from the United States and Canada. *# 

What about the promised political “victory?” That, too 
has failed. The European workers don’t like monopolists any 
more than they did before, and they vote for the Communist 
parties in the same or even larger numbers. The reason is 

40 Wail Street Journal, May 20, 1948 
J1 N. ¥. ‘Fimes, May 7, 1962 
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that under “free enterprise,” 


foreign aid always aids 
employ 


never the worker. This has been admitted b 
servative U.S. labor leaders who orig nally supported the 
Marshall Plan, and then went to see how it was wor cing, 
Witness number one: John W. Livingston, Vice-Presid ani 
United Automobile Workers Union, CIO: 
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Witnesses number three, four and five: 
V-P, CIO Textile Workers’ 
Teamsters in St. Lou 


William Belandger, 
Union; Harold Gibbons, AFL 
Carmen Lucia, AFL Hatters Union: 
American Unionists, fresh from a series . of Frenct 
ial centers, voiced frank alarm about the economic hart 
ured by French workers’ families. . . . All three were sho 
ind that prices had been rising steadily in France during re- 
nt years while wages have been held down.” 14 
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+ j r: J our ê ire stra- 
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ian “ G - monopoli fnanced Hit- 
Bian to break up the German monopolies who i à ae 
Mer’s rise to power. Martin wrote of our 1947 policy: 
sf the origina rehite 
“Ty ffect in German he same as if the original sone cts 
of the New Order {the } 1 had porin Sian ERS Psat 
u y, th scupying powers... Were IUNES tOr 
es new’ wae anat Tnitler if had never been able to do. ... 
st we pinnae ah an economy dominated from a 
ee, i o te industry, with an outer ring n 
patellit are a pr raw materials, and light industrial 
F satellite areas s 
products.” 16 Ay ee 
Today, with the North Atlantic Treaty Alliancesrand 
ty > 2 1 is eV. 
[Schuman Plan, this is open and official U. S. policy. 
. Why has the U.S. adopted such ruinous economic p 
2¥ hy did we start the Cold War and head str ghi a 
itary showdown with the Soviet Union—perhaps for 
wal f? The only real answer is to look more aeeply 
into the forces that shape our country’s policies. 


WHAT MAKES FOREIGN POLICY een 

y cannot explained, funda 

Saying that some Preside: are “good,” Kna omar Pr 

are “bad.” The foreign policies a nation folic inh re 

of the internal pressures of its economy, as we have seen in 

Chapter 3. 
The U.S 


: : xentally, by 
Foreign pole 


economy has been coming more and more under 
45 Jamés S. Martin, AN Honorable Men, Boston, 3960, p. Mi 

) 36 Ibid. p. 344 
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’ 


the sway of Big Business. A handful of monopolists 
and insurance companies control most of our country’s pros 
duction. Monopolies have only one reason for existen 
make as much profit as possible. 


to 


To accomplish this they try their best to undermine wx 
ers wages, speed-up the assembly lines and force 
into overtime work to make a living wage. 


But there are limits to such measures: Many work 
have strong unions. So monopolists turn to other metho 
increase profits. They swallow up smaller businesses, they in- 
troduce labor-saving machinery. Basically howe “this 
doesn’t help. It is not machines but only workers who can 
produce more than it costs to support them, and the 
provide profits for the boss, So the mad rush to int 
machinery to displace labor really reduces the opportur 
for profits in the long run. 


er, 


fore 
è 


Furthermore, the mechanization of production results 
a flood of goods which impoverished workers can’t buy 
ia the so-called “air-pocket” in the economy disc ussed 
Chapter 3. As we have 1 


seen, big business has turned to armi 
ments to keep the economy going, and is trying to create 
the impression that armaments are the only way to p 
a depression, THIS IS NOT TRUE; A progperous econo 
can be maintained, without war, by following the prog 
laid down in Roosevelt’s Economic Bill of Rights. On the 
same day that orders for military radar equipment are can- 
celled, orders can be placed for civilian radar equipment for 
safety in all our airports. Steel cancelled for battleships goes 
into cars; cloth cancelled for uniforms goes into clothes; 
lumber cancelled for barracks goes into homes. 


Monopolists work hard to keep the American people 
from finding peaceful solutions. They want to control w 
at home and scour the world for profita. Wall Street really 
regards the world aa ita oyster, 
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Nt captures foreign markets, and sells goods which work- 
at home can’t afford to buy. It buiids plants in foreiga 
Entries, especially colonial countries, and makes super- 
fonts from those workers’ pitiful wages. It buys raw mate- 
Was from backward areas at ridiculously low prices, and 
Wis them manufactures at ridiculously high prices. 

Cold War. The Soviet Union in- 
t plans to rule the world. It 
Ends as an example to the peoples of the world that they 
mt have to submit to the monopolists. And it stands as & 
ich throws its political influence against im- 
rs countries, even capitalist countries, the 
qual basis, The Soviet 
key to post- 
ist 


F This is the basis of the 
iferes with these Wall Stree 


meat power wh 
Rrialism, and offe 
rnative of profitable trade on an è 

Mion is a real obstacle to the monopolists. The 
history is the drive of monopolists to smash that So 


sary by war. 


(2 
bstacle, if nece 
© This new surge of U.S. Imperialism *7 is coming on the 
forld scene at a time when the older empires are bursting 

the seams. Colonial peoples are in revolt, in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa. Wall Street hopes to pick up the 
but they are getting too hot to handle, 


heces , 
HE CRISIS IN COLONIALISM 
© Colonies have always meant super-profits for the British, 
M ench, Germans, etc. Today, however, an increasing number 
re becoming a drain on the imperialists. Indo- 
st prize, NOW drains away practic- 
ly all the U.S. dollars France gets, and chews up her army 
Bce by piece. Malaya, the pearl of Britain’s oriental empire 
fin a similar state. Tran has seized foreign oil properties. 
ff all of these countries, the people have refused to continue 
M make super-profits for foreigners, They are demanding 
edom to improve their lot. 


peice 


Bot the methods of Im 
Etne Negro people. See 


M colonies a 
Mina, once France’s riche 


Perlo’a book, American Imperialism, contains s brilliant analysts 
nem, and ita effecta om the people, especially 


apter 4, footnote 67 
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The economic success of the Soviet Union and the 
development of the so-called “backward countries” 
Socialism is a powerful incentive to the other ¢ 
tries to follow their example. This danger is po 
Michael L. Hoffman in the N.Y. Times in May 1% 


“The Communist A apse TUE their known accomy 


rapid 
under 


“underdev: eloped’ regions 
Middle East and Asia e done with similar region, 
much the production results in the Soviet Union and its ss 
are concealed or exaggerated, enough is known by the W 
governments to esta beyond doubt that a process of g 
has been initiated. meh process t apparent in most 
Arab world, india and Southeast Asia... . Western lead 
work in elose contact with non-Communist and non 
peoples are increasingly aware of the spreading belief t : 
munis is bringing those aspects of modern civilization to under- 
developed regions faster than are ihe regimes modeled on the 
Weeteen pattern.” 6 (emphasis added) 


H the colonial nations free themselves, imp 


will 


starve for profits. The U.&., as the strongest rem: im- 
porialist nation, has the dirty job of trying to r the 


Zotten structure of colonialism. Sometimes we try it by giv 
the British or French money and arms. As a last re ak we 
wil fight ourselves. We're doing it in Korea, and may s 
doing it im Indo-China. The New York Times reported on 
uly 34: 


“The possibility thai France may be compelled by public og 
at home to abandon Indo-China pi the Communists has 
Faised in negotiations with the U.S . Between the lir 
the official French srgument . is the suggestion t i 
Pulls out of Indo-China, U.S, troops must be moved in,” 19 


The freedom of colonial countries would greatly inci 
world trade. Coupled with the trade of the Socialist bi 
would solve Europe's economic problems. 

Economists businessmen, 


statesmen are all becoming 


MWY. Times, May 19, 1953 
3.4K Mawes, Faby 01, 1052 


Soviet trade is their 


nd Agricultural Organization. 


Wi London Daily Express, 
E 


of the obvious. As a correspondent has put it, they 
re “much more worried about the red ink in the national 
ance sheets than the red tide beyond the Elbe.” 29 
Increasing numbers of people see that U. S. economic poli- 
Ries are bringing them to ruin, and that the alternative of 
only salvation, That’s why so many 
businessmen of all Western European countries went to the 
Moscow trade conference in April, 1952, and concluded up to 
20 billion dollars in trade deals. 

The leader of the British delegation was one of the most 
ed and respected of international statesmen, Lord 


One day, late in July, a reporter from the London Daily 
Express went to visit Lord Boyd-Orr to find out what. had 
appened to the 28 million dollars of trading deals the British 
ad made with the Eastern nations at the Moscow conference. 
Boyd-Orr’s answer reveals that there is at least one man 
pe some sense left in upper-class Britain. He said: 
. the whole 10,000,000 pounds ($28,000,000) worth of contracts 
Will e go through, and if they are followed up vigorously by this 
country they should lead to geet pounds worth of trade. 
T am the only sane imperialist left.” 
1952 


20 W. Richardson, N. Y. Post, August 20 
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“The United States is involved in the af- 
fairs of its Allies to a degree that no other 
government was involved in the past. .- + 
The United States has done many things 
that would never have been tolerated...” 
James Reston, N. Y. Times, 

March 22, 1952 
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“The American gov mment’s ‘fiat’ is vir- 
tually taw for the other Western govern~ 
ments. . if 
Prof. A. J. Toynbee, London Ob 
March 25, 1 

“An American today in Asia had better 
not go out at night. He is likely to get 
shot.” 


James A. € 
The Voice of Asia, 1951 


WENDELL WILLKIE, traveling around 

e world in the last war, found a vast reservoir of good will 
Howards the United States among all the peoples of the world, 
international relations such good will is clearly a great 
Asset. In seven years of the Cold War and Korean War, this 
asset has been wantonly squandered. Today there is not a 
Bingle government in the world, including Franco Spain, that 
rusts the U. S.; and as for the peoples of the world, the word 
American” has become synonymous with corruption, reac- 
tion, arrogance, atomic madness, warmongering and napalm 


bombs. 
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England has 
conceived by 
Union. With the exist 
in the front line i 


been our closest ally. The 


to-American bloc 


A Shared oF preat fear Koko 
source of at fear not only to the Briti 


srny 7 sh people 
the British government as we propre, 


5 3 
5 , Coupled with Ame 
gance, America’s warmongering has given ris 

o „ł EEn, A a boa } x y 
movements marked by dislike and mistrust of th 
States. N EA 

Professor mbee, a 3 j 

; fesse bee, a conservative British historian, h 
“a voice to the: tudes, writing that political rel a 
p een the two countries are “unsatisfactor ee: 

isparity ...in the extent of th oe Sas 
caine! the extent of the respective risks’ 

y 1s taking. Britain is under the 


isn’t. Moreove Bx 
oreover , “the American gover 


ate rg tie = A 
ictate) is virtually law for the other Wester 
I steri 


spect al un, in the w 
adds Toynt 


Toynbee is saying 


that America 


t have to su the consequence 


as tom 
doesn’t seem right. As he Said 
i ion Without Representatic en 
ae vepresentation,” an 
NIHILATION WITHOUT REPR 
l again the deg 
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y 
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more frequer 


breaks thre 1 Jit awe 
preaks t the C £ 
ting about the Oi va Conference of 


N, p 

North Atlantic Treaty O : € 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) the N. Y. Times 
ire McCormic] } 


s that the 


without reference to their y 
g Greece and Turkey into NA’ 


4 London Observer, March 25, 1951 
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that changes the character and scope of the Atlantic alliance 
p 
was decided on in Washington.” 2 


Two days later, the same correspondent 


reported that 


member countries of NATO were conscious that the Pentagon 


Bmakes policy for them too. Ni 
that NATO decisions are es 


fhan the general awarer 


othing is more apparent here 


Hially American decisions When all the arguments are in, we 


kast the final vote.” * 


i American power is applied with ruthlessness and arre 
Pgance. At the Ottawa meeting, U.S. General Bradley 


tallied upon to € 


lain. a reper 
remarks and “when called upon by some members 


t. Whereupon he made a 


o elabo- 


Tate he declined to do so” with such language as to be “some- 


what undiplomatie, if not curt.” 4 


The result of 


(Nye) Be 


in protest against the scope of British 
‘American pressures, has been obtaining moun 
The largest trade unions i 

, have come < 


g, even doing § 


. For example, a 
Engineering 


T7 


Britain’s re-armament and ‘ 
Í ; 
Į a pys—the 


Britain, 


against the wishes of the union 
Swho nevertheless went along. + 


American arrogance, 
policy and the reckless American atomic policy 

alienate British support. The British Labor lead 
ı who resigned from the British Cabi 


nanimous roter reso 


American economic 
as been to 
r Aneurin 
in 1951 
re-armament under 
g support. 
Cngiand, in their ventions 
x support of reducing arma- 
the opposition of their 

ng to the N, Y. Times, the 
with 800,000 members, 
pressing concern” at 
lling for a peace pact among 
es, the Soviet Union, 


France and China.” This re olution was taken 


president, Jack Tanner, 
is. the news item, “The 


Amalgamated Engineering Union is the second of Britain’s 


N.Y. Times, September 17, 1964 
N. Y. Times, 19, 1954 
N. Y, Times, tember 18, 195} 


2 
3 
4 


... The Times of London said editorially 
tions of the vote were deeply disturbing.’ 


lowed s 


gest uni 


to take a position close 


and at this writing, Mr. Bevan 


sar to Mr. Bevan, 
that the implica- 
Many unions fol- 


s already become 


a major political figure within the Labour Party, on a straight 


anti-American, pro-peace platform. 
Churchill has had to adopt many of Bevan’s suggestions 


“ that on a whole seri 
ment has come out flat-footed 


growing’ 
istence 


of the whole American strates 


New Be 


of mea 


nted in apparent alarm to 
ir bases on British soil 
ill well knows 
concept.” £ 
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There is a markedly ‘Victorian’ flavour about Guderian’s turn 


of phrase and thought.” 13 


party and the peoples of Europe who suffered un 
jackboot are crude, u 


his endearing qualities. 

The German generals have been very 
s and b us no great ill will for having 
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entlemanly 
their defe 


them 
American generals 
U.S. troops with flax 


like the Nazis had when 


Islane 


yonets moved against the Korean and Chinese pr 


1 Guderian hi us the benefit 
e thought: he thinks the Ya 
y ermore, he points out that Western leade 


ites tł 


Nazi general: 
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tesmen no doubt 
conference of February 


i€ were 
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It commentary on postwar Western 
that a l can afford to patronizing 
able a e such deference in Brita 
U.S 

Une er's generals, a German army is b 


propaganda that the German 


ut be part of a “European 


will not ‘Independent’ 


nment 


is believed 


ted States 


no one, least of all the g 


38 Ibid., p. 22 
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the “free world.” Ernest K. Lindley expressed the don 
i T XpPresseg Ll e dominant 
U. S. view in Newsweek magazine: M 


fhat the Pranco rezima is anil Communist. 

So was Adolph Hitler. 

As a result of Ameri riali 
gance the United States has lost fri 
most popular slogan in Europe today is: 

AMERICANS GO HOME! 


except 


Europe has created this slogan but the entire world 
embra enh From Paris to Panmunjong Americans aS n 
: i its, dem rations, even 
protests by governm when Iran on July 29, 19 
manded that the U.S. military mission be eit aeewn 
Corr ed Russell writes a long art aie 7 
nti-Americanism in Europe, Margare Parton one e i 
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An American toc 
Muxely to get shot 


He is 


yin Asia had better not go out at night. 
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ICY IN COLONIAL COUNTRIES 
been no more successful 
1 countries than it has been in Europe. Just as in Europe 
i U.S. has allied itself with Fascist Franco, a neo-Nazi 
Western Germany, & totalitarian Greece and a semi-feudal 
Murkey, so in Africa, the Near East and Asia the U. 5. has 
fallied itself with the colonial powers against the people of 
tthe yarious colonial countries. 
E We allied ourselves with French rule in Indo-China, and 
pupported their war against the Viet Minh liberation move- 
ment. We supported them with arms and money. We taught 
Mhem to use napalm (flaming jellied ga ine) to level villages. 
The New York Times reports from Indo-China: 
py the French 
its and gives 
nda. 'To com- 
-Vie 


ERICAN POL 


U. S. political policy has in colo- 


ized warfare waged lately 
ugh on the rural inha 
ng points for their propag 
s in villages the Frer 
anc ilian casualties are inevit 


]] popu- 


ary stalemate, and the loss of a 


ected with revolt 
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We allied ot 
ported them witk s and money. There are 40,0 
320,000 regular and a uxiliary police and sizable air and nav 
i ; the British. * We have supported a Brit- 
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) troops 


being used b 


Asia, New York, 1951 
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harsh penalties, F 
Malaya follow: 
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re than 500,000 people 


tled in “protected villages.” 27 
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\Ithough the British in M 


deny that they have planned to poison the 
supporting the guerillas, they admit they are $ 
non-poisonous chemical which will just destroy the « 


ha sqilt military g 4 
The result—military stalemate and the use of 
a risgl awaging } 4 
reprisals against whole populations, 
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Hugh C, Greene, quoted above, 


mes held up as an examy 
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policy in Asia. T 
Atlantic Monthly ma 
facArthur’s intervention i 


more genera 
d recourse to c 
ar greater than has 


Npeen recorded in Philippine elections.” 28 
first acts in the Philippines aimed at re- 


Thus, America’s 


> reactionaries and collaborators to power. And the 


Bagree to give U.S. corporations 
FThis made certain that U.S. sugar and hemp interests would 
continue to dominate the Philippine economy, and that native 
industry would be ked off. 
The reactionary role of America in colonial countries has 
si e William O. Douglas. 
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revolutionar 
who have 


put of mind. 
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lism since 
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_ the U.S. forced on that nation a trea 
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just vic tor riously overthrown. America has 
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ith tue right to intervene 
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domestic affairs of Japan 
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the 


oe and wi 


to put down 
ted by Western nations from 


‘disorders.” 


Bweak China in the ninet 


These measures have not made Americans popular in 
Japan. Furthermore, the Japanese people have no desire to 
fe involved in another war, and the Japanese Jeaders have no 

n military might as a ainst the Soviet 
Masanobo, formerly of the Imperial 
and known to his countrymen as the 


in 1951 in which he 


to the U.S 


the Y 


communism Rhee professes to fight. His regime is 

bar sment this country can no longer condone.’ 
Rhee’s disregard for the sufferings of his own 

shows his true character, The W. ashington Post rev 

“Rhee has intrigued ceaselessly to sabotage the 

in plumping for expanded war,” and that this has beer 

den because of “civil or military censorship.” 


Walter Lippmann points out the ghastly futilit 
war that Rk wants to expand, writing: 


“It is a ghastly business, this maiming and killing 
maimed and ing kiled in a war which as all 
i owledge, has now become 


further can be decided or ga 


yercussions Of Korea can onig be grasped 


the entir e, almost 
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many 
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figures of 
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1 would unde 
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longer 
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1 from enjoying eedom of speel 
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referring to the yanese 


‘peace treaty, Faurel 


“We should,think that in return for such generous help wh 
srican negotiators have asked for and obtained, Japanese po 
vention might be asked in American elections. 
the year of our Lord, 1951, such is Truman’s version of 
great Wilsonian concept of the right of peoples 
determination!” 40 


The Truman Doctrine has arrayed the world against 
United States. The political faliure of American policy c 
lined in this chapter has great repercussions on military 
strategy. Few U.S. bases abroad are secure against the 
people of that country. The attitude of the peoples of the 
world reflected in the slogan, Americans Go Home, is a pow- 
erful and positive force for peace. 


40 N.Y. Dally Compass, January 13, 1952 
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THIS BOOK is done. As I sit correcting 


E: the printer's proofs and finally get a picture of the whole I i 
f? of amego ite at the pattern it ee Even a 
f to me it should 

able eckles world. Yet the 
ord speaks for i self: these men stand conde mined out of 
f their own mouths. 


sizes my being. I have 
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A feeling of co 
een war at close ral 


ipidities, its horrors, 
Atomic war. would infinitely worse. I have 
red film aki 
satanic barbarism. AN this is 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune. T 


Tn 
n 


not academic 


—not to me, not to you, not to millions and millions of p 
ents throughout the world. 

Anger drives me, but confidence sustains me. The tap root 
ef my confidence is the military and economic power of the 
socialist world, As each day, each hour, goes by without 
giobal war the power of the USSR, of China, of the Eastern 
European countries grows in gigantic strides. This is a power 
for peace. As Lippmann has said, the aim of the USSR is “to 
make it impossible for the United States to start a war” 
(see Chapter 14). $00,000,000 people consciously organized to 
prevent war is a formidable block to the warmakers, 

Many in America have been so filled with slanders again 
fhe USSR that they have no conception of the depth of f 
img in the Soviet Union regarding the prevention of wa 
Since Soviet intentions are so crucial, I want to show that 
practically and theoretically the Soviet Union wants peace 
and believes -peace is possible. 


THE SOVIET UNION NEEDS PEACE 
The “war psychosis” created in America is a remarkable 
example of the power of press and radio to obscure obvi 
fects. A little thought should convince anyone that war is 
Che last thing in the world wanted by either Soviet citizens 
ər Soviet leaders. In the Second World War, the Soviet Union 
lost 17 million citizens. As shown in Chapter 11, huge ar 
of her territory were devastated, a large percentage of her 
industry was destroyed, Says American correspondent Edgar 


idg 
Snow: 


“All those conditions have created in the mind and spirit of the 
Russian people an unprecedented receptivity, and an unprecedent 
need, for any proposals which offer mankind sur from v 
and permanent peace. Far from ignoring that sentiment throug 
out the country, the Soviet government seeks... to harness it 
behind plans for reconstruction. .. 1 (emphasis added) 


The title of Snow's book drives home the point, Stalin 
1 Snow, Stetina Must Mave Penes, p. 100 
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ust Have Peace. This book was published in 1947, pos S 
eae of the Soviet people and Soviet raci T 
changed. They are still emphasizing peaceful pete’ 2 

October 1950, the N. Y. Times Moscow conse et 
Harrison Salisbury, wrote a series of articles on Soviet con 3 
tions. He reported that even after the outbreak of ig P 
Pwar, the rebuilding of Moscow “far from peing oe x a 
reduced, has obviously been expanded.” ? In one article Salis 


[bury reported that: 


ferne number one topic of conversation and interest in Moscow 13 
Go oelectric program. ..-. 
ed until the middle fitt 
l s of man-hours of labor. Mos- 
ov é $ s t investment as evidence of 
f his G chart pE ; in its ability to maintain and preserve 
5 Governme i k 
Eoia peace.” 3 emphasis added) 


$ new h 


ae a 5g Salis- 
The observations of the two Americans, Snow sei Salis 
in profus etal a French news 
bury, were confirmed in profuse detail by 2 < Peni 
paperman ‘Michel Gordey, foreign correspon. ent Hi 
3 S01 large ewspaper m 
extremely conservative France-Soir, largest newspaper 
ae f i e Soviets, he is the 
France. Gordey himself has no love for the Soviets, h à ue 
child of White Russians who fled from the Reve F 
po i t and > vyisiter 
1919. However he speaks Russian fluently and he o € 
gout’ is iences i observations 
Russia for two months. His experiences and < : ae 
made into a book, Visa to Moscow which was pubis 
were made into 2 ` 
3 $ AEO 
in the United States in 1952. By 
Je in that Gordey while disliking 
n and taking evet opportunity to discount 
neverth less cannot help himself and clearly 
nevertheless ; r z 
] hat ce is the great need and desire of everyone 
admit tna peace S í STE TS 
: includ ihe government, He says: 
id a deep horror of war. It 
ne miseries of the last one. 
_, This public is not ready 


Soviet public 
not forgotten the i n 
s still mourning its 17 000,000 dea 


rimes, Oclot 


—psychologically, physi 
gressive war, et 


F or morally—te venture upon an ag 
From the economic’ point 


7 of view, th 5 
Fi sa F pr seis rese u 
are da available to Soviet consumers, “eames Marando 
the increase in the cor s, the s 
e in the c mption of certain b S toad „price e 
€ stuffs t 


as butter, meat, bread 
z at, bread, sugar)—thesi 
in the USSR for mobilizatic alee cua 
3 55 ob an ggest preparation 
ea ization or military aggression ve Fol ea 
: phasiz 


Gordey is az 
cor t dey is amazed by the extent and thorough f 
astr 3 3 es is S € 
var ruction in the Soviet Union. Leningrad SOEN or Yo- 
practically destroyed, has be i b il ingrad wh: 
branti 1 rage rebuilt so th 
prac lly ‘no trace of wa z o that the: 
e ati ric on Of war. But the miracle does not stop 
orion ers have scrupulously respected the i P 
; ahai ES i capital. .. . The sight of Lenin; Ar ne sty e 
1ce of the profound desire e aE ad is living 
population,” 5 peace of the Russian 


Gordey has a very 3 

is ee. a very cynical attitude to Soviet life, but even 

s cynicism is swept awa : ovie e, but even 

The sophistie ee away by the Soviet attitude to chil iri ù 

* Sophisticated Frenchman becomes almost ly perce aren, 
“Th all 43 ee 10st lyrical: 
‘In all the Soviet cities I was a $ d3 

Privileged elass: th es I was able to visit 
ss: the chii 

ordinary care s e children. I 

T understood, 


I saw the regime’: 

5 4 the regime’s great 

aR see for myself what eee, 

fa nae and the early years i 

far bett a " arly years of the 

a ter than through speeches E a8 -e 
is i ica, 


ang citizens 2 S 
itizens of the S Union brought up 
sincerely attac 7 b 


and po HAIE , cannot fail to be 
IA ao sOl1tiCal T5] s 7 rane + 
added) regime under which they a the 


It is no wonder 3 
nder that Gordey comes to this co icjusi 
o this conclusion: 
S 
Soviet loes el ł 
do s not feel himself to be er 
st be added— i leon 2 
that 
t regime has 


on unknown 


war): . i a pted only during the 
tence improves, they hav 


4 Gordey, Vis: Mose ae 
Ema pe © Moscow, New York, 1952, pp. 408-409 


r liberty. .. - 

.. A very r riotism exists among the peoples of 
the Soviet Union It is supported by the material and cul- 
tural achievements which give these peoples the conviction that 
their tional patrimony is worth defending.” T 


ense of an int 


Such is the Soviet Union: a country that does not 
war, a country of peace. It is time that we in America 


broke through the curtain of lies and anders of the press, 
the radio, the magazines, the movies. It is time that 
we saw the Soviet leaders as they really are, 8 and the Soviet 
Union as it really is, a country whose government is owned 
by its people, and therefore is truly of, by and for the people. 


Sumner Welles, FDR’s Undersecretary of State, conserva- 
tive as he is, has admitted the reality ofSoviet life. He has 
written, after expressing his opposition to communism, that: 


“vot I also believe that Soviet Russia represents one of the great- 
est attempts to attain human betterment that the world has ever 
known, and that society in every part of the e uth will eventually 
be profoundly affec by. It was forged out of such suffering 
as the Western peoples have never dreamed of. In a quarter ofa 
century it has given health, education, economic security and the 
hove of happiness to one hundred and eighty millions of human 
s who had previously known only misery. it has not only 
ted a new social structure out of the ruins of a barbaric fe 
it has, within a short generation, changed the medieval 


alism, 
f an entire continent into an economy of 


agricultural economy 9 
advanced industrialism.” 9 


Welles then goes on to give this quotation from the 
founder of the Soviet Union, whom Welles calls the “greatest 
communist of all—Lenin, Lenin said: 

dearest possessi i fe, and since it is to him t 
live but once, he must s0 not to be seared with the st 
1 Ibid, pp. 410-411, These quotations may lead the 7 

»ro-S t, I sure m that this is m 

valuable i worth 
missions. F jess reluctant 
Marion, All Quiet | Kremtin 
and gives a moving and thorouga 


is publish 
picture of 
sonditio 


8 See Chapter 12 
9 Wellas, Where Ave We Heading, pp. 372 373 
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of a cowardly and trivial past, so live as not to be tortured for 
years without purpose, so live that Gying he can say: “AD my life 
and my strength were given to the first cause in the world—the 
Hiberation of mankind.”’” 

IS CO-EXISTENCE THEORETICALLY POSSIBLE? 


There is one final argument which must be answered be- 
cause in my opinion it is the basic argument on the question 
of peace. The argument quotes the analysis in Marxist 
classics that war is the inevitable result of capitalism. There- 
fore, since the U.S. is capitalist, war is inevitable, 

This argument is advanced by both the reactionaries and 
the ultra-“leftists.” The reactionari y that since Marxists 
believe war is the result of capitalism, therefore to be safe 
the Soviet Union must comm nize the world by 
Communist parties in capitalist countries must c 
This is t 


orce and 
arti 


overthrow 
basis of the prosecution of 
the Smith Act in the United States, The 
say that it’s all right to talk peace, but really 


able because the capitalists are bound 
one. They i y that if a 


their governmen 
Communists under 
ultra-“leftists’ 
war is ineyit to start 
Marxist says peace is possible he 
is either kidding himself or k iding other 
history, reaction gets strong sup 

First, it m 


As so often in 
sort from ultra-“leftism.” 
be noted that the Soviet leaders 
i the idea of spread communism by war. 
This was precisely one of the key sues between the 
positions of Stalin and of Trotsky. Trotsky argued that the 
Revolution must be spread by the Red Army. Trotsky was 
xiled. The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union for the last 25 years has stated unequivocally that 
comm sm cannot be spread by force. 


ave spe- 
ally repuc 


defeated and 
theory holds 


m collapse, 


eneral cri poverty 


heir own 
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S, ds sociahs: Jhy, in the 
internal developments to turn towards socialism. Why 

finie. 
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ame of common se should the Communist ra 
N = 


Dok yw reverse S > jeace ding war? 
e X y ot a and avoiding V 
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is t ss a - of aggression which 
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shc 5 


i orld against them? 
fwould unite the world against the 


iy doesn’t make sense. Even John Foster Dulles 
i It simply doesn’t make s 


5 ne of 
in spite of the fact that he has been one 0 


as to admit this - aaviet theory war 
pe et ho maintains that in Soviet theory 


ithe propagandists w 
a inevitable. Says Dulles: . are 
. is that the Kremlin has Hot used E ae 
sn military conquest even in these past Years ay 
see obstacles in their path.” 10 (emphasis ad 


“The plain 
Armies n 
there were no military l a oe 

fact is that in Soviet political theory, à a 

Edga : is question thor- 
Edgar Snow discusses this question ie 

casa ing Stalin’s speeches 

2 after analyzing Stalin s 

and after ae 


The plainest 
is not inevitable. 


oughly in his book 


ints t a i egtionably peacef 11 colianoratio 
points ou hat unquestionanly ceful cc bi ce 


sible. He then quotes Molotov: 
sible. i 


jth widely different 
. vividly demonstrated that states wi! z widely A leie 
EE ra es ie. imperialist and socialist) ka nem pro- 
in ‘common, . Mutual ae pick Pe ant ree 

he recoernitio: the Soviet Union) o 
duced gre $ The Seg iste, am operation has a peeraa 
suon sie ee, will to achieve universal peace anc 
So ee baient il competition . . . betweer states 


principles 
meaning. ae 
henaine t t into peac 


re Snow’s) 
11 (emphasis ana parenthe: are, Sne 


ial systems.” 

and social syst . sa o 
he Soviet Union today the theme that war 1s i 

In the Soviet Aher daily newspapers 

i table ig emphasized not only in their daily ne = 
Le sen oe a] journals. For example the lead 


s Philoso- 
l hical joyrnal in the USSR, Problems of ia to 
1, gaat : eS amber 24 9: 
Hes ee „d in the N. Y. Times of September 24, 1 
phy is quotec g 


theoretic: 
but in their most theoreti 


Follows: BENS eBay 
foll i contemporary historical tions i imp Steins 
Meade Pp attic that the coming of & new world ere 
ao oll sad yÉ Lenki t the of the inevitability of war a 
ae ea Peo mene : which was correct for some historica. 
an epoch of imperialism, W* 


y 19, 1952 
0 Life Magazine, May 19, 1952 5 
it Snow, Statin Must Have Peace, p- 45 
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Marxist view, w 


t be carri un j 
be carried over unconditionally into new 


con 


The article in the 


New Y ‘ 
e] ew York Times concluded that in t 
is not inevitable and peace can be pre 


rve 


The entire question has been square 


faced and dealt 


with by 4a adi vi j 
th by a leading Soviet philosopher in a recent book Th 
SCE: 00k The 


farxist I 


“Mar 
paniment of capital 


Russi 


United Sta 


12 


“With exhaust 
world wa: 
Pravda 
in ti 


lectical Method. 12 He writes: 


ism has firmly estab 
m } But Mi a 
cannot avoid this or another war by str uge 

t those who instigate 


D iñe 


Ji ity of preven a new 
s in teryiew. W à 


ent. There z 


shting 


Ww ar s 


gie between th essiye and th 
d Comrade on and gave the 
olidated if the peoples 
eir own hands and 


fake tł 
10ld it to 


hears 
Unit 
thing in politics, “nokie in 
On the contrary, . 


ubt that nothing in the S 
ence. N 


that “the Russians 
State 


n policy so much as a d 
» 13 


This is tk 
ported 
knowledge 


The Soviet book is re- 
only 


Dally Worker, Jul 
7 > print such an importe 


N. Y. Post, A 
„Fost, Aug 5 ur Kempton’s 
s n't changed but Ei spe IN sales 
the Repu Presid ; 
ge = pubit Presiden pie toed | that 
wo ready for too long to ‘ip 
g to dictatorship.” 


Quoted in the same column, same day 
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mouthing of word 
of a gre 
course amidst wate 
and sundry “ager 
the tapreot of my confi 


on th 
fident that war 


The Soviet desire for peace is no pious, hypoc itical 
_It is the guiding star of the fo reign policy 
eat and powerful na į able to steer a successful 
inf hurchilis and Harrimans 
o” Here, as I have said, is 


woofs of the last three chapters 
ine, I feel prof oundly con- 
feel confident because the 
ent pheno- 


As I correct t the printers p 
> failure of the Truman Doc 
can be stopped. I 
Truman Doctrine 


is not a trani 


deep 


an’s “muscular policy” is due to 
the upgrade in the world. The disgust 
I h U. S. war plans will increase, 
of armaments which is bank- 
Europe is having social ang political consequences 
vor irresistibly the cause of peace. Soviet technical 
e, not decrease. From the Transva aal in 

in Indo-China, the ST peo- 
e stopped. Every- 

trine tried 
world of chang 


causes which are on 
of the 


of the peoples 
not d 
rupting 
which 
supremacy will in 
Africa to the Tonkin Delta 
ples of th rth are on the mar 


where the ol ad order is changing. 
free oppresst yi in a 


rease. The h 


» to war is 
to unde syestimate the 
to war. Whenever the 
in Korea, the desire f 
ig the fact that for the 
war successfully, every 
must be controlled. This 
. This is what American imperialis 
3 spelled out the nature of the at- 
e this attack has not failed as clearly 

nevertheless in my opinion it has 
h reaction has thrown ig 


ur own Unit 


o 


r 


tack by 


men polic 


as their 
the power whic 


failed. Considering 
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fts drive against civil liberties, the results must be considered 
a failure. Major independent. unic are rejecting political 
control by Truman or anyone else: within the CIO there are 
rumblings of dissatisfaction; men have been imprisoned, bu 
men have not been silenced. The very attack against civi 
liberties is developing a greater and greater resistance. On 
major issues, reaction has been beaten. Beaten on Universal 
Military Training, beaten on military control of the atom 
bomb, beaten on their attempts to stifie the growing peace 
movement in America. The Truman Administration ng 
O. John Rogge as a tool tried to make peace treasonable by 
indicting Dr. DuBois and his co-workers for peace. The at- 
tempt fail the tool miserably disintegrated; the jud 
didn’t even send the case to the jury. 


J 
l 


m 


The org d work for peace has gone steadily forward 
from the Firs orld Congress for Peace in 1949 which Dr 
ever assembled 
man,” throu 
in Warsaw 
de at that Congress 


the power 


‘ican peo- 
estal was 


would investigate 


i ic does e 
ffor peace and security which does e: 
understands this very 


Congress 


Bple. Reaction 
fearful of the day when a peop 
his role and label him a fas 

must fight against letl 

en ee ; 
je. An example ot t : is 

i : ‘ election that a vot or Hallinan 


ja feeling that nothing 


rrent 1952 : 
current 195 or 


llacious 
vote 


Party t 


ef that 


dy 
re 


on the 
my own personal b 
Actually 


an 
IT 


could be held. Hie 


combine 
ate- 


n 1052 { 
Party votes in 1952 4 
or peace than all the 


bo 


again, year after year the two sit down at the same table 
arguing about the most important interests for each 
(profits for the corporation, wages for the workers), and 
year after year a settlement is reached. 

Collective bargaining at home has reduced industrial 
strife, restrained the force and violence of the more ruthless 
employers. Collective bargaining internationally will reduce 
world restrain the more ruthless aggressors. I 
believe the USSR is rea to negotiate. Again and agi 
Stalin has said th ice the Soviet Union offered visas ti 
romin ericans to visit the Soviet Union—ence t 
Baruch, once to Charles E. Wilson. Both times the 


partment stepped in and stopped them. 


tw 


I think it is up to the U.S. to accept the offers of nego- 


tiations. We must mak ur government officials negetiate 


for peace in the world e first step is to expose the war 


makers, what they have done, what they are doing, This is 


necessary step, but y the first step. Te i 
political lea ; sit down at a conferenċe table we the 
widest e of all the people < al iza 


this 


apie issue: truce 


Peace can be won even on a basis of distrust 


t will vanish 


veace is being built, that distr 


travel will increase, knowledge 


respect and friendsh 


inevitably bri 


ave shown. 


elsinki an unbeaten I 


hip, with Ru 
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a “a rprisingly 


strong second.” 
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continues, “Af 


s are from the Associated Press 
in the N. Y. Times of July 25. The ste 
er the race, the Russians asked the Americans 


to be their guests.’ 


The crew accepted the invitation. Thereby 


Forsythe, Georgia, 


Americans—Bill Fieids of Sees 


Jer of P. 
Manring of Cleveland and Bob Detweier of Phoe 3 
Si jéd squarely in the history textbooks of tomorrow. ? 
a Fo » th r icans in one afternoon exposed the 
‘Sade y. an g e Tru- 
nhowers and the Dulles, the Harrimans and the 


mans. The AP dispatch gives the details: e ee 
the main dish—an inch thick filet mignon, pote 3 


e three Ame 


“Came 
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y Eo steak” commented Fields. ao 
“Yeah, Russian cows are just as apart — 
Detweiler, who comes from Arizona cow caer 
At the end of the repast on a Kuchmenko, 
e Soviet rowing, rose to his feet. Fins (ee 
g E friends of America,” he said in LE ss = 
“We are happy for these friendships we 
he water. We want the sportsmen of Russia 
America always to compete in this 


added 


the chief 


j 


have mz 
and the 
a toast to “international understanding. 


} 3008 anri roge to 
rose and clinked yodka glasses, Manrmg rose © 


anks for the Russian hospitality. i ee 
has been a wonde ful experience for all of us, A 
A ; ; Şi r) a 
‘We are glad to come here and meet your people an 
e are g 


We 
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FORESIGHT AN 


In the preface 


An additional comr 
as Stim 
Henry 
most of Amer £ 
blackmail would le: 


n and Wallace. 
L. Stimson in 1945 had considerably more foresi 
governing class, when he predicted tha 


T he had predicted, did Stimson 


APPENDIX I 
BACKTRACKING 


to this book, it was explained why different 


; f ane 2 
types of quotations have been used in proving the argument. 


nent is necessary on quotations from 


ad to disaster. 


ined silent, and later backtracked from 


1947 Stimson 

even 
J dily p 
argument h 


at fron 
iographer, Bu 
1¢ f: 


memorandum was 

overboard complete 
Stimson’s b 

fact. Politiciar 


so that men like Stimson have to attac 


defend their own vi 


wrote that “since the 


efore the death of Mr. Roosevelt- 


unfriendly coul 
where 


tructive an 
proven fals 
son’s own 

inst the a 


United States. Despi 


i to think the 
{to Russia on the aton 
r than he thought at the time; but 
t all would have justified the attempt 
jective at stake.” 2 wie 
words, maybe it wouldn’t haye 
it anyway. He knows that hi 
and can’t bri himself to throw 


1 aptom of a fundamental po 
ly rise above their class, When e 

in orde 
however cor- 


ews, they discard their 


men 


> than 
t atomic 
When Truman did just the op- 


Beets : 3 
te of what Stimson had recommended, and brought on the 


Some of these politicans will stand behind the truth longer 
than others. Henry Wallace stood firm longer than most, but he, 
too, finally turned somersault, more spectacularly than Stimson 
because he had gone much further in criti zing U.S. policy. He 
resigned from the Progressive Party in 1950 and became an active 
supporter of the Cold War. By 1950, Wallace could no longer op- 
pose the policies of our government without openly abandoning his 
class and exposing the nature of American imperialism. When 
faced with that choice, he crudely reversed his position, and the 

imes editorialized with satisfaction that this ‘restores some 

lis stature.” An example of his new stature was his attempt 

to prove that he always h ranted to help keep Chiang Kai- 
shek in power in China. 

The fact that men like Stimson and Wallace backtrack under 
pressure doesn’t destro: validity of their forn views. Even 
though they are no longer interested in fighting the Cold War, the 
people still ar ings that Stimson said in 1945 and Wallace 
said in 1948 and can still be used by the American 
people to og ş policies of our Je S. 
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Atomics, in Sep i after Truman announced th: 
the Soviet Union had exploded an atomic bomb. It read: 
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lear physics, 
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can scienti 
Only during the 


since we dropped the atomic bomb on 

Since the discovery of Uranium fission 

been no basic secret regarding an atomic bomb. 
until July 16, 1945, when the first experiment 
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ually knew that an atomic bomb would work 
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when the atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, did we pos 
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of the atomic bomb. Th 
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What then becomes of the argument that the Soviet Union “stole 
the secret of the atomic bomb with the aid of spies? 
Harold C. Urey, one of the nation’s top physicists, who worked 
on the development of the atomic bomb, wrote in May, 195 
f . let us not delude ourselves by thinking that our com- 
tìtor succee only by stealing our secrets. It requires High 
intelligence to understand stolen secrets, and a gh order of 
idustrial competence to put them into practice.” > 
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